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PREFACE 


The object of this book is tivofold (i) To refute 
the many wrong opinions which are entertained by 
Western critics concerning the fundamental teachings 
of MahaySna Buddhism, (2) To awake interest among 
scholars of comparative religion in the development 
of the religious sentiment and faith as exemplified 
by the growth of one of the most powerful spiritual 
forces in the world The book is therefore at once 
popular and scholarly It is popular in the sense that 
It tries to expose the fallacy of the general attitude 
assumed by other religionists towards Mah&y&msm 
It aims to be scholarly, on the other hand, when it 
endeavors to expound some of the most salient 
features of the doctnne, historically and systematically 
In attempting the accomplishment of this latter 
object, however, the author makes no great claim, 
because it is impossible to present within this pres- 
cnbed space all the data that are available for a 
comprehensive and systematic elucidation of the 
Mahayana Buddhism, whose history began in Jhe * 
’ s^xth century before the Christian era and ran through 
a period of more than two thousand years before it 
assumed the form in which it is at present taught 
in^e Orient During this long period, theMahayana 



doctrine was elaborated by the best minds that India,. 
Tibet, Giina, and Japan e\er produced It is no 
wonder then that so many diverse and apparently 
contradictory teachings are all comprised under the 
general name of Mahayina Buddhism To expound 
all these theories even tentatively would be altogether 
outside the scope of such a work as this All that I 
could or hoped to do was to discuss a few of the 
most general and most essential topics of MahiySnism, ^ 
making this a sort of introduction to a more detailed 
exposition of the system as a whole as well as in 
particular. 

To attain the first object, 1 have gone occasionally 
outside the sphere within which I had properly to 
confine the work But this deviation seemed imperative 
for the reason that some critics are so prejudiced 
that even seemingly self evident truths are not com 
prehended by them I may be prejudiced in my own 
way, but very frequently 1 have wondered how com 
pletely and how wretchedly some people can be made 
the prey of self delusion 

The doctrinal history of Rlahiyina Buddhism is 
very little known to Occidental scholars This is 
mainly due to the inaccessibility of material which is 
largely written in the Chinese tongue, one of the 
most difficult of languages for foreigners to master^ , 

In this age of liberal culture, it is a great pity tJi3t 
so few of the precious stones contained in the religion ^ 
of Buddha are obtainable by Western people Human 
nature is essentially the same the world oveiy^^nd , 
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•whenever and wherever condjtions mature we see 
the same spiritual phenomena, and this fact ever 
strengthens our faith m the universality of truth and 
m the ultimate reign of lovmgkindness It is my 
sincere desire that in so far as my intellectual attain 
mcnt permits I shall be allowed to pursue my study 
and to share my findings with my fellow beings 
In concluding this prelude, the author wishes to 
•say that this little book is presented to the public 
with a full knowledge of its many defects, to revise 
which he will not fail to make use of every oppor 
tunity offered him 

Daissttz T Suzuki 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE MAHAyANA and THE HINAYANA 
BUDDHISM 

T^HE terms "Alahayikna” and “Htnayina” may 
sound unfamiliar to most of our readers, per 
haps even to those who have devoted some time to 
the study of Buddhism They have hitherto been 
induced to believe that there is but one form ot 
Buddhism, and that there exists no such distinction 
as Mah&yinism and Hinayinism But, as a matter of 
fact, there are diverse schools in Buddhism just as 
in other religious systems It is said that, within a 
few hundred years after the demise of Buddha, there 
were more than twenty different schools, ’ all claiming 

' According to Vasumitras TrtaUte on the Points of Con- 
Urttion hy the Dtjftrenl Schools of Buddhism, of which there 
are three Chinese transtations, the eaihest being one by 
Kumiraj!\a (who came to Qima m A D 401) the first 
great schism seems to have broken out about one hundred 
years after the Euddha The leader of the dissenters was 
Mahldeva, and his school was known as the Mah^sangika 
^Sreat Council), while the orthodox was called the school 
of Sthaviras (Elders) Since then the two schools subdivided 
themselves into a number ol minor sections, twenty of which 
are mentioned by Vasumitra The book is highly interesting 
as throwing light on the early pages of the history of Bud- 
dhi'ii^^ India 
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to be the orthodox teaching of their mister These* 
hovseicr, seem to have vanished into insignificance 
one after another, when there arose a new school 
quite diflcrcnl in its general constitution from its 
predecessors, but far more important m its signifi- 
cance as a religious movemenL This new school or 
rather sjstem made ttself so prominent in ihemcao- 
tirac as to stand distinctly alone from all the other 
schools which latter became a class b> itself Essen-* 
tialiy, it taught everything that was considered to 
be Buddhistic, but it was verj' comprehensive m its 
principle and method and scope And by reason of 
this, Buddhism was now split into two great s) stems, 
Mah&yinism and HinayAnism, the latter mdiscnminattly 
including all the minor schools* which preceded Ma- 
hiyinism in their formal establishment 
^roadly speaking, the difference between Mah4>4nism 
and Hinay4nism is this Mah4>4nism is more liberal 
and progressive, but in many respects too metaphjs 
ical and full of speculative thoughts that frequently 
reach a dazzling eminence Hina)4nism, on the other 
hand, is somewhat conscrvativeand may be considered 
in man> points to be a rationalistic ethical s>'3tem 
simply 

Mah4y4na literally means ‘great vehicle and Hina 
jina * small or inferior vehicle,’ that is, of salvatio^ • 
This distinction is recognised only by the followers 
of MahAySnism, because it was bj them that the ^ 
unwelcome title of Hfnayimsm was given to their 
rival brethren — thinking that the> were mor^v^ro < 
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•gressive and had a more assimilating energy than 
the latter The adherents of Htnayanism, as a matter 
of course, refused to sanction the Mahiy4mst doc 
tnne as the genuine teaching of Buddha, and insisted 
that there could not be any other Buddhism than 
their OAvn, to them naturally the MahSySna system 
rvas a sort of heresy 

Geographically, the progressive school of Buddhism 
* found Its supporters m Nepal, Tibet China, Corea, 
and Japan, while the conservative school established 
Itself in Ceylon,* Siam, and Burma Hence the Maha 
y&na and the Hlnayina are also known respectively 
Northern and Southern Buddhism 

Bn passant^ let me remark that this distinction 
however, is not quite correct for v,e have some 

’ The Anag&riha Bhartnapala of Ceylon objects to this 
geographical distinction He does not see any reason why 
the Buddhism of Ceylon should be regarded as Hsnay&nism 
when it teaches a realisation of the Highest Perfect Knoul 
edge {Anurtara ramyai tambodhi) and also of the six Virtues 
of Perfection {Paramttj), — these two features, among some 
others being considered to be characteristic ol Mahdyinism 
It IS possible that when the so'Calted Mahlylnism gained 
great pouer all over Central India in the times of hSgdrjuna 
and Aryadeva U also found its advocates in the Isle of Lion 
or at least the followers of Buddha there might have been 
influenced to such an extent as to modify their conserxaqvc 
•^ews At the present suge of the study of Buddhism, how 
It IS not yet perfectly clear to see how this took, place 
When a thorough comparative review of Pili Singhalese, 
Tibetan Sanskrit and Chinese Buddhist documents is effected 
we shall be able to understand the history and development 
of IJa"<aiism to Its full extent 
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schools m China and Japan, whose equivalent or* 
counterpart cannot be found in the so-called Northern 
Buddhism, that is, Buddhism flourishing m Northern 
India For instance, wc do not have in Nepal or in 
Tibet anything like the Sukh&\att sects of Japan or 
Qiina Of course, the general essentia! ideas of the 
Sukhlvatl philosophy are found in the slitra literature 
as well as m the wntings of such authors as Agva* 
ghosa, Asanga, and N&g&rjuna But those ideas uere 
not developed and made into a new sect as they 
were in the East. Therefore, it may be more proper 
to divide Buddhism into three, instead of tt^o, geo- 
graphical sections Southern, Northern, and Eastern. 

the two Doctrines? 

^ spite of this distinction, the two schools, Hlna- 
yinism and Mah4y4nism, are no more than t«o mam 
issues of one original source, which was first discov- 
ered by Cdkyamuni , and, as a matter of course, we 
find many common traits which are essential to both 
of them. The spirit that animated the innermost 
heart of Buddha is perceptible in Southern as well 
as in Northern Buddhism The difference between 
them IS not radical or qualitative as imagined by 
some It is due, on the one hand, to a genera! unfold- 
ing of the religious consciousness and a constai^t* 
broadening of the intellectual horizon, and, on Che 
other hand, to the conservative efforts to literally ^ 
preserve the monastic rules and traditions Both 
schools started with the sasK spirit, pursivi^,the ^ 
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’same course But after a while one did not feel any 
necessity for broadening the spirit of the master and 
adhered to his words as literally as possible, whilst 
the other, actuated by a liberal and comprehensive 
spirit, has drawn nourishments from all available 
sources, m order to unfold the germs m the original 
system that were vigorous and generative These 
^diverse inclinations among primitive Buddhists natu- 
rally led to the dissension af Mah&y&nism and Hi 
nay&nism 

We cannot here enter into any detailed accounts 
as to what external and internal forces were acting 
in the body of Buddhism to produce the Mah^yina 
system, or as to bow gradually it unfolded itself so 
as to absorb and assimilate all the discordant thoughts 
that came in contact with it Suffice it to state and 
answer in general terms the question which is fre- 
quently asked by the uninitiated “Why did one 
Buddhism ever allow itself to be differentiated into 
two systems, which are apparently in contradiction 
in more than one point with each other? In other 
words, “How can there be two Buddhisms equally 
representing the true doctrine of the founder? 

The reason is plain enough The teachings of a 
great religious founder are as a rule very general, 

• gomprehensive and many sided and therefore, there 
art great possibilities in them to allow various liberal 
interpretations by his disciples And it is on this 
very account of comprehensiveness that enables fol- 
lov^r^^oT diverse needs, cnaraCters, and "irainings to 
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satisfy their spintual appetite unu ersalli and severally* 
uith the tcachinfjs of their master This comprehensive- 
ness, however, is not due to the intentional use by the 
leader of ambiguous terms, nor is it due to the ob- 
scunty and confusion of his own conceptions The 
initiator of a movement, spmtual as well as intel 
lectual, has no time to think out all its possible 
details and consequences When the pnnciple ofthe^ 
movement is understood by the contemporaries and 
the foundation of it is so!idl> laid down, his own 
part as initiator is accomplished, and the remainder 
can safely be left over to his successors The latter 
will take up the work and cany it out m all its 
particulars, while making all necessary alterations and 
ameliorations according to circumstances Therefore, 
the r6le to be played by the originator is necessa 
niy mdehnite and comprehensive 

Kant, for instance as promotor of German philo 
sophy, has become the father of such diverse philo- 
sophical systems as Jacobi s Fichte s, Hegel s, Scho 
penhauer s etc , while each of them endeavored to 
develop some points indefinitely or covertly or mdi 
rectly stated by Kant himself Jesus of Nazareth 
as instigator of a revolutionary movement agamst 
Jydaism did not have any stereotyped theological 
doctrmes, such as were established later byCfanstiar* 
doctors The mdefiniteness of his views was so Ap- 
parent that it caused even among his personal di«ci * 
pies a sort of dissension, while a majority of his 
disciples chenshed a visionary hope for the^'^SUent * 
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•of a divine kingdom on earth But those externali- 
ties which ate doomed to pass, do not prevent the 
spirit of the movement once awakened by a great 
leader from growing more powerful and noble 

The same thing can be said of the teachings of the 
Buddha. What he inspired in his followers was the 
spirit of that religious system which is now known 
as Buddhism Guided by this spirit, his followers 
"severally developed his teachings as required by their 
special needs and circumstances, finally giving birth 
to the distinction of Mahiyanism and Hmayanis^« 

The Ongtnal Meaning of Mahayana 

The term Mah&ySna was first used to designate 
the highest principle, or being, or knowledge, of which 
the universe with all its sentient and non sentient 
beings is a manifestation and through which only 
they can attain final salvation (ntoksa or nirvana) 
Mah&ylma was not the name given to any religious 
doctrine, nor had it anything to do with doctrinal 
controversy, though later it was so utilised by the 
progressive party. 

aghosa, the first Mahdyina expounder known to 
us, — living about the time of Chnst, — used the 
term in his religio philosophical booV. csWed Dijcourse 
* 4n the Awakening of Faith in the Makdydna ' as 
sytionymous with BhfitatathltJi, or Dharmakhya, * the 

• 

’ Translated into English by the aothor 1900 The Open 
Court Pub Co Chicago 
* lenrts ■snt VisehVfWt 
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highest principle of MahiyAnism He likened the* 
recognition of, and faith in, this highest being and 
principle into a conveyance v\hich uill carry us safely 
across the tempestuous ocean of birth and death 
{samsara) to the eternal shore of Nirvana 

Soon after him, howexer, the controversy betvieen 
the tfto schools of Buddhism, conservatives and 
progressionists as we might call them, became more^ 
and more pronounced, and when it reached its climax 
which was most probably in the times of NSgSrjuna 
and Aryadeva, i e, a few centnnes after Afvaghosa 
the progressive party ingeniously invented the term 
Hiniyfina in contrast to MahAyfina the latter having 
been adopted by them is the watchword of their 
own school The Hinayinists and the Tirthakas * then 
were sweepingly condemned by the Mah&yinists as 
inadequate to achieve a universal salvation of sentient 
beings 

An Older Classtftcalton of Bxtddktsts 
Before the distinction of Mahdy&nists and HlnaySnists 
became definite, that is to say at the time of NSgilr 
juna or even before it, those Buddhists who held a 
more progressive and broader view tried to distinguish 
three ySnas among the followers of the Buddha vis, 
Bodhisattva ySna Fratyekabuddha ySna and Qrivakao * 
ySna, yina being another name for class * 

«■ 

• Followers of any religious sects other than Buddhism 
The term is sometimes used ui a contemptuous sense like 
heathen by Christians 
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* The Bodhisattva is that class of Buddhists who, 
believing m the Bodhi (intelligence or wisdom), which 
IS a reflection of the DharniakAya in the human soul, 
direct all their spiritual energy toward realising and 
developing it for the sake of their fellow creatures 
The Pratyekabuddha ts a “solitary thinker ’ or a 
philosopher, who retiring into solitude and calmly 
contemplating on the evanescence of worldly pleasures, 
endeavors to attain his own salvation, but remains 
unconcerned with the sufferings of his fellow beings 
Religiously considered, a Pratyekabuddha is cold, 
impassive, egotistic, and lacks lo%e for all mankind 
The ^r4vaka which means ‘hearer is inferior m 
the estimate of MahaySmsts even to the Pratyeka 
buddha, for he does not possess any intellect that 
enables him to think independently and to find out 
by himself the way to final salvation Being endowed, 
however, with a pious heart he is willing to listen 
to the instructions of the Buddha to believe in him, 
to observe faithfully all the moral precepts given by 
him, and rests fully contented within the narrow 
horizon of his mediocre intellect 

To a further elucidation of Bodhisattvahood and 
its important bearings m the Mah&yana Buddhism we 
devote a special chapter below For Mabaj^nism is 
♦50 more than the Buddhism of Bodhisattias, while 
thft Prayekabuddhas and the ^rivakas are considered 
> by Mahily&nists to be adherents of Hina>4nism 
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The Mahdjana Buddhism Defined 

We can now form a somc\\hat definite notion as 
to what the Mahiyina Buddhism IS It is the Buddhism 
which, inspired by a progressive spmt, broadened its 
original scope, so far as it did not contradict the 
inner significance of the teachings of the Buddha 
and which assimilated other rcligio philosophical be-^ 
liefs within itself, whenever it felt that, by so doing, 
people of more widely different characters and intel- 
lectual endowments could be saved Let us be satis 
fied at present with this statement until we enter 
mto a more detailed exposition of its doctrinal 
peculiarities in the pages that follow 

It may not be outofplace, while passing, to remark 
that the term Mah&y&nism is used in this work 
merely in contradistinction to that form of Buddhism, 
which IS flourishing in Ceylon and Burma and other 
central Asiatic nations, and whose literature is pnnci 
pally written m the language called PSb, which comes 
from the same stock as Sanskrit ^he term ‘ Alahaj Ana 
does not imply, as it is used here, any sense of 
supenonty over the HmayAna When the historical 
aspect of Mah^y^nism is treated, it may naturally 
develop that its over zealous and onesided devotees 
unnecessarily emphasised its controversial and dogmafc* 
ical phase at the sacrifice of its true spirit , but the 
reader must not think that this work has anj'thmg * 
to do with those complications In fact, MaMyAnisra 
professes to be a boundless ocean m which t 
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of thought and faith can find Its congenial and welcome 
home, why then should we make it militate against 
its own fellow-doctrine, HinayanismJ^ 

2. IS THE MAHAYANA BUDDHISM THE GE- 
NUINE TEACHING OF THE BUDDHA ? 

What IS generally known to the Western nations 
^by the name of Buddhism is Hinay4nism, whose 
scriptures as above stated are written in P&li and 
studied mostly m Ceylon, Burma, and Siam It was 
through this language that the first knowledge of 
Buddhism was acquired by Orientalists, and nat- 
urally they came to regard Hinay4nism or Southern 
Buddhism as the only genuine teachmgs of the 
Buddha They insisted, and some of them still m 
sist, that to have an adequate and thorough knowl- 
edge of Buddhism, they must confine themselves 
solely to the study of the P&h, that whatever may 
be learned from other sources, i e , from the Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, or Chinese documents should be con 
sidered as throwing only a side light on the reliable 
information obtained from the P&li, and further that 
the knowledge derived from the former should in 
certain cases be discarded as accounts of a degene 
rated form of Buddhism Owing to these unfortu- 
• rate hypotheses the significance of MahAyAnism as 
a fiving religion has been entirely ignored , and even 
those who are regarded as best authorities on the 
subject appear greatly misinformed and, what is worse, 
altogtf^er prejudiced 
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No Life Without Growth 

This IS very unfair on the part of the cntics, be- 
cause what religion is there in the whole history of 
mankind that has not made any development what 
ever, that has remained the same, like the granite, 
throughout its entire course? Let us ask whether 
there is any religion which has shown some signs of 
vitality and yet retained its primitive form intact 
and unmodified m every respect Is not changeable 
ness, that is, susceptibility to irritation the most 
essential sign of vitality? Every organism grows, 
which means a change in some way or other There 
IS no form of life to be found anywhere on earth 
that does not grow or change, or that has not any 
inherent power of adjusting itself to the surrounding 
conditions 

Take, for example, Christianity Is Protestantism 
the genuine teaching of Jesus of Nazareth? or does 
Catholicism represent his true spint? Jesus himself 
did not have any definite notion of Trinity doctrine 
nor did he propose any suggestion for ritualism 
According to the Synoptics, he appears to have 
cherished a rather immature conception of the king 
dom of God than a purely ideal one as conceived 
by Paul and his personal disciples who were ju^i’* 
as illiterate philosophically as the master himself w^re 
anxiously waiting m all probability for its mundane « 
realisation But what Christians, Catholics or Protes 
tants m these days of enlightenment wouidHl^re < 
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give a literal explanation to this material conception 
of the coming kingdom ? 

Again, think of Jesus s vieiv on marriage and social 
life Is It not an established fact that he highly ad 
vocated celibacy and m the case of married people 
strict continence, and also that he greatly favored 
pious poverty and asceticism in general? In these 
respects the monks of the Medieval Ages and the 
Catholic priests of the present day (though I cannot 
say they are ascetic and poor m their living) must 
be said to be in more accord with the teaching of 
the master than their Protestant brethren But what 
Protestants would seriously venture to defend all 
those views of Jesus in spite of their avowed decla 
ration that they are sincerely following in the steps 
of their Lord? Taking all in all these contradictions 
do not prevent them Protestants as well as Catho 
lies from calling themselves Christians and even good, 
pious devoted Christians, as long as they are con 
sciously or unconsciously animated by the same 
spirit, that was burning in the son of the carpenter 
of Naaareth an obseme village of Galilee, about two 
thousand years ago 

The same mode of reasoning holds good m the 
case of Mahayanism, and it would be absurd to insist 
•on the genuineness of Hinayinism at the expense of 
the* former Take for granted that the MahAyikna 
, school of Buddhism contains some elements absorbed 
from other Indian religio philosophical systems, but 
^ %\bat*oCj^it? Is not Chn^anity also an amalgama- 
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tion, SO to speak, of Jeutsh, Greek, Roman, Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian, and other pagan thoughts? In fact 
every healthy and energetic religion is historical, in 
the sense that, in the course of its development, it 
has adapted itself to the ever changing environment, 
and has assimibtcd within itself various elements 
which appeared at first even threatening its own ck- 
istcnce In Christianity, this process of assimilation, 
adaptation, and modification has been going on from 
Its very beginning As the result, we see in the 
Christianity of to-day its original type so metamor- 
phosed, so far as its outward appearance /s concern- 
ed, that nobody would now take it for a faithful 
copy of the prototype 

Mahaydmsm a Living Faith 

So with Mahiyinism Whatever changes it has 
made during its histoncal evolution, its spirit and 
central ideas are all those of its founder The ques 
tion whether or not it is genume, entirely depends on 
our interpretation of the term "genuine ’ If we take 
It to mean the lifeless preservation of the original, 
we should say that Mah&yimsm is not the genuine 
teaching of the Buddha and we may add that Ma- 
haySnists would be proud of the fact, because being 
a living religious force it would never condescend to 
be the corpse of a by gone faith The fossils, how- ^ 
ever faithfully presen ed, are nothing but ngid inor- 
gamc substances from which life is forever jlgf^xted ^ 
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Mahiy&nism is far from this , it is an ever growing 
faith and ready m a\l times to cast off its old gar- 
■ ments as soon as they are worn out But its spirit 
originally inspired by the ‘‘Teacher of Men and Gods" 
{(dstadevamanusyanam) is most jealously guarded 
against pollution and degeneration Therefore, as far 
as its spirit is concerned, there is no room left to 
doubt its genuineness , and those who desire to have 
a complete survey of Buddhism cannot ignore the 
significane of Mah^yinism 

It IS naught but an idle talk to question the histo- 
rical lalue of an organism, which is now full of vital- 
ity and active in all its functions, and to treat it 
like an archeological object, dug out from the depths 
of the earth, or like a piece of bnc h brae, discov- 
ered m the rums of an ancient royal palace Mah&y& 
nism IS not an object of historical curiosity Its vital- 
ity and activity concern us in our daily life It is a 
great spiritual organism, its moral and religious for- 
ces are still exercising an enormous power over mil- 
lions of souls , and its further development is sure to 
be a very valuable contribution to the world progress 
of the religious consciousness What does it matter, 
then, whether or not Mah&y&msm is the genuine 
teaching of the Buddha? 

• ^Here is an instance of most flagrant contradictions 
present in our minds, but of which we are not 
.conscious on account of our preconceived ideas 
Christian critics \igorously msist on the genuinenes<! 

. of tht-i^own religion, which is no more than a 
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hybrid, at least outwardly, but they want to condemrt 
their rival religion as dencgcrated, because it went 
through various stages of development like theirs 
It IS of no practical use to trouble with this nonsen 
sical question, — the question of the genuineness 
of MahiyAnism, which by the way is frequently 
raised fay outsiders as well as by some unenlightened 
Buddhists themsches 

3 SOME MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT THE 

mahAyAna doctrines 

Before entering fully into the subject proper of 
this work, let us glance over some erroneous opinions 
about the Mahiyikna doctrines, which are held by 
some Western scholars, and naturally by all umniti* 
ated readers, who are like the blind led by the 
blind It may not be altogether a superfluous work 
to give them a passing review in this chapter and 
to show broadly what MahaySnism is not 

Tnjustice is done fo Buddhism. 

The people who have had their thoughts and sen 
timents habitually trained by one particular set of 
religious dogmas, frequently misjudge the value of 
those thoughts that are strange and unfamiliar to 
them We may call this class of people bigots or 
religious enthusiasts They may have fine reIig,ous 
and moral sentiments as far as their o\vn religious q 
training goes , but, when examined from a broader 
point of view, they are to a great exten^vjtiated 
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With prejudices, superstthons, and fanatical beliefs, 
which, since childhood, have been pumped into their 
receptive mmds, before they were sufficiently devel- 
oped and could form independent judgments This 
fact so miserably spoils their purityof sentiment and 
obscures their transparency of intellect, that they are 
disqualified to perceive and appreciate whatever is 
good and true and beautiful m the so called heathen 
•religions This is the main reason why those Chris- 
tian missionaries are incapable of rightly understand 
mg the spirit of religion generally — I mean, those 
missionaries who come to the East to substitute one 
set of superstitions for another. 

This strong general indictment against the Christian 
missionaries, however, is by no means prompted by 
any partisan spirit My desire, on the contrary, is 
to do justice to those thoughts and sentiments that 
have been working consciously or unconsciously in 
the human mind from time immemorial and shall 
work on till the day of the last judgment, if there 
ever be such a day To see what these thoughts and 
sentiments are, which, by the way, constitute the 
kernel of every religion, we must without any reluc- 
tance throw off all the prejudices v.e are liable to 
cherish, though quite unknoivingly , and keeping 
.always m view what is most essential in the reltgiohs 
consciousness, we must not confound it with its 
^ accessories, which are doomed to die m the course 
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ExampUs of Injustice 

As specimen of injustice done to the Mah4yAna 
Buddhism by Qinstian cntics. we quote thefoJJow/ng 
passages from Monier-William's Buddhism ^ Wad- 
dell's Buddhism in Tihet^ and Samuel Beal s Buddhism 
in China, all of ^vh^ch are representative works each 
in its own held. 

c- 

Monier Afonier- IVtlliams 

Monier Monier-Williams is a well known authority 
on Sanskrit literature, and his works in this depart- 
ment will long remain as a valuable contribution to 
human knowledge But, unfortunately, as soon as 
he attempts to enter the domain of religious contro- 
versy, his intellect becomes pitiously obscured by his 
preconceived ideas He thinks, for instance, that the 
principal feature of Mah4>4nism consists merely in 
amplifying the number of Bodhisattvas, who are con- 
tented, according to his view, with their "perpetual 
residence m the heavens, and quite willing to put 
off all desires for Buddhahood and Pannirvana ’’ • 
(P. 190 ) 

This remark is so absurd that it will at once be 
rejected by any one who has a first band knowledge 
of the Mahlydna system, as even unworthy of refu-'c 
tation, but Monier-Williams takes special pains c to 
give to his characterisation of the MahfiySna doctrine 
a show of rational explanation "Of course,' says 
be, "men instinctively recoiled from utter sen^raiihi ^ 
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Nation, and so the Buddha's followers ended in chan- 
ging the true idea of Nirvana and converting it from 
a condition of non-existence into a state of lazy 
beatitude in celestial regions (I), while they encour- 
aged all men — whether monks or laymen — to make 
a sense of dreamy bliss in Heaven (1), and not total 
extinction of life, the end ol all their efforts " 
.(P >56) 

This view of the Buddhist heaven as interpreted 
by Momer-Williams is nothing but the conception 
of the Chnstian heaven colored with paganism Noth- 
ing IS more foreign to Buddhists than this distin- 
guished Sanknttst's interpretation of celestial exist- 
ence The life of devas (celestial beings) is just as 
much subject to the law of birth and death as that 
of men on earth What consolation would there be 
for the Mahiy4msts striving after the highest princi- 
ple of existence, only to find themselves transmi- 
grated to a celestial abode, that is also full of sor- 
rows and sufferings? Always working for the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures, the Bodhisattvas never 
desire any earthly or heavenly happiness for them- 
selves Whatever merits, according to the law of 
karma, there be stored up for their good work, they 
do not have any wish to enjoy them by themselves, 
'hut they will have all these merits turned over 
{fOrivarta) to the interests of their fellow-beings 
* This is the ideal of Bodhisattvas, i e, of the followers 
of Mahivimsm 
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Beal 

Samuel Beal uho is considered by Western scholars 
to be an authority on Chinese Buddhism, refenng to 
the MahSyina conception of Dharmakdya, * says in 
his Buddhism in China (p 156) “We can ha%e little 
doubt, then, that from early days worship vvas offered 
by Buddhists at several spots, consecrated bj the 
presence of the Teacher, to an invisible presence 
This presence was formulated by the later Buddhists 
under the phrase, ‘the Body of the Law', Dhar- 
makAya " 

Then, alluding to Buddha's instruction that S3.ys 
after hts Fannin ana the Lau given by him should 
be regarded as hiraself. Beat proceeds to say “Here 
was the germ from which proceeded the idea or 
formula of an invisible presence teaching and power 
of the Law ^Dharma") represented the DharmakSya 
or Law-Body of Buddha, present with the order, and 
St for reverence ” 

To interpret Dbarmakdya as the Body of the Law 
IS quite inadequate and misleaduig To the Hmaj-a- 
msts, there is nothing beside the Tripitaka as the 
object of reverence, and, therefore, the notion of the 
Body of the Law has no meaning to them The idea 

’ The conception of DharmakSya conslitates the centr&l 
point m the system of Mahayinum, and the nght corafire- 
hension of it is of vital importance The Body of the Law, < 
as It IS commonly rendeted 10 English \s not CMct and leads 
frequently to a misconception of the enure system The point 
IS ftiUy discnssed below ^ ^ 
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•is distinctly Mahayinistic, but Beal is not well in- 
formed about its real significance as understood by 
the Buddhists The chief reason of his misinterpre- 
tation, as I judge, lies m his rendering dhamia by 
"law”, while dharma here means "that which sub- 
sists," or "that which maintains itself even when all 
the transient modes disappear,” m short, “being,” 
or “substance " DharmakAya, therefore, would be a 
*sort of the Absolute, or Essence-Body of all things. 
This notion plays such an important r61e in Maha- 
y&nism that an adequate knowledge of it is indispen- 
sable to understand the constitution of Mah&y&nism 
as a religious system. 

Waddell. 

Let us state one more case of misrepresentation 
by Western scholars of the Mah&y&na Buddhism. 
Waddell, author of Buddhtsm in Tibet, referring 
to the point of divergence between the so-called 
Northern Buddhism and the Southern, says (pp. lo— 
ji) “It was the theistic Mahdydna doctrine which 
substituted, for the agnostic idealism and simple 
morality of Buddha, a speculative theistic system 
with a mysticism of sophistic nihilism in the back- 
ground ” 

» ^ And again “This Mah&y&na [meaning N&g&rjuna's 
hlMhyamika school] was essentially a sophistic nihil- 
• ism, or rather Parinirvana, while ceasing to be ex- 
tinction of life, was converted a mystic state which 
^ adrmtt^ of no definition.’* 
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It may not be wTong to call MahAjAnisrr> a specu ‘ 
latue thetstjc sj'stem in a %ide sense, bi*t *t mxist 
be asked on what ground Waddell thmks that it has 

in Its background “a mystiasm of sophistic nihilism 

Could a religious sj’stem be called sophistry when it 
makes a close inquiry into the science of dialectics, 
in order to shoM how futile it is to seek sahation 
through the intellect alone? Could a religioiis system^ 
be called a nihilism when it endeavors to reach the 
highest reality which transcends the pbenomenality 
of concrete individual existences? Could a doctrine 
be called nihilistic when it defines the absolute ** 
neither \oid (furtj'a) nor not void (ofunj’a)? 

I cw'i.d cviV. sotwe vaotw Bud. 

dhist scholars of the West and show how far Mahi 
yftntsm has been made by them a subject of mis 
representation But since this work is not a polemic, 
but devoted to a positive otposiUon of its basic doc 
tnnes I refrain from so doing Suffice it to state 
that one of the mam causes of the injustice done to 
Buddhism by the Christian cntics comes ffoni their 
preconceptions, of which they may not be aware 
but which all the more vitiate their impartial 
judgments 

4 THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGION t ' 

Those misconceptions about Buddhism as above c 
stated mduce me to digress in this mtroduclory part 
and to say a few words concenung the di^metion ^ 
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•between the form and the spirit of religion A clear 
knowledge of this distinction will greatly facilitate the 
formation of a correct notion about Mah4y3nism and 
will also help us duly to appreciate its significance 
as a living religious faith 

By the spirit of religion I mean that element in 
religion which remains unchanged throughout its 
successive stages of development and transformation 
*whtle the form of it is the externa! shell which is 
subject to any modification required by circumstances 

No ReieaUd Religion 

It admits of no doubt that religion, as everything 
else under the sun, is subject to the laws of evolution, 
and that, therefore, there is no such thing as a 
revealed religion, whose teachings are supposed to 
have been delivered to us direct from the hands of 
an anthropomorphic or anthropopsychic supernatural 
being and which like an inorganic substance, remains 
forever the same, without changing without growing, 
without modifying itself in accord with the surrounding 
conditions Unless people are so blinded by a belief 
in this kind of rehpon as to insist that its dogmas 
have suffered absolutely no change whatever since 
its “revelation, they must recognise like every clear- 
• ^eaded person the fact that there are some ephemeral 
eloments in every religion, which must carefully be 
« distinguished from its quintessence which remains 
eternally the same 

, ^\Vhe,^this discrimination is not observed, prexudice 
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Will at once assert itself, inducing them to imagine' 
that the religion in which they were brought up with 
all its truths and superstitions is the only orthodox 
religion m the world, and all the other religions are 
nothing else than heathenism, idolatry, atheism, apos- 
tasy, and the like This attitude of such religionists, 
however, serves only to betray their own narrowness 
of mind and dimness of spiritual insight No one who 
desires to penetrate into the innermost recesses of^ 
the human heart and who longs to feel the fullest 
meaning of life, should foster in himself in the least 
degree a disposition of bigotiy 

The Mystery 

Religion IS the inmost voice of the human heart 
that under the yoke of a seemingly finite existence 
groans and travails in pain Mankind, from their first 
appearance on earth, have never been satisfied with 
the finiteness and impermanency of life They have 
always been yearning after something that will liberate 
them from the slavery of this mortal coil, or from 
the cursed bondage of metempsychosis, as Hindu 
thinkers express it This something, however, on 
account of its transcending all the principles of 
separation and individuation, which characterise the 
pHenomena of this mundane existence, has always* 
remained as something indefinite, inadequate, chaotic, 
and full of mystery And according to different < 
degrees of intellectual development m different ages 
and nations, people have endeavored to injj;sl» this , 
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mysterious something with all sorts of hiimnn feelings 
ind intelligence Most of modern scientists are now 
content with the hypothesis that the mystery is 
unfathomable by the human mmd, which is conditioned 
by the law of relativity, and that our business here, 
moral as well as intellectual, can be executed without 
troubling ourselves with this ever haunting problem 
of mystery, — this doctrine is called agnosticism 

* But this hypothesis can in no wise be considered 
the final sentence passed on the mystery From the 
scientific point of view, the maxim of agnosticism is 
excellent, as science does not pretend to venture into 
the realm of non relativity Dissatisfaction however 
presents itself, when we attempt to silence by this 
hypothesis the last demand of the human heart 

InfeUett and Imafftnation 

The human heart is not an intellectual crystal 
When the intellect displays itself in its full glory, 
the heart still aches and struggles to get hold of 
something beyond The intellect may sometimes de 
dare that it has at last laid its hand on what is demanded 
by the heart Time passes on and the mystery is 
examined from the other points that escaped consid 
eration before and to the great disappointment of 
<^e heart the supposed solution is found to be 
warning The intellect is baffled But the human heart 

• never gets tired of its yearnings and demands a 
satisfaction ever more pressingly Should they be 

, consiHerij^ a mere nightmare of imagination? Surely 
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not, for herein lies the field where religion claimS 
supreme authority, and its claim is perfectly right. 

But religion cannot fabncate whatever it pleases, 
It must work m perfect accord with the intellect As 
the essential nature of man does not consist solely 
in intellect, or will, or feeling, but in the coordination 
of these psychical elements, religion must guard her- 
self against the unrestrained flight of imagination 
Most of the superstitions fondly cherished by a pious 
heart are due to the disregard of the intellectual element 
in religion 

The imagination creates the intellect discriminates 
Creation without discnmmation tsuild discrunmation 
without creation is barren Religion and science, 
when they do not work with mutual understanding, 
are sure to be one sided. The soul makes an ab< 
normal growth at one point, loses its balance, and is 
finally given up to a collapse of the entire system 
Those pious religious enthusiasts who see a natural 
enemy in science and denounce it with all their 
eneigy, are, m my opinion, as purblind and distorted 
m their view, as those men of science who think that 
science alone must claim the whole field of soul 
activities as well as those of nature I am not in 
sympathy writh either of them for one is just as 
arrogant m its claim as the other Without a careful 
examination of both sides of a shield. Me are mot 
competent to give a correct opinion upon it c 

But the imagination is not the exclusive possession 
of religion, nor is discnmmation or ratiocip^titfn the ^ 
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flionopoly of science They arc reciprocal and com- 
plementary one cannot do anything without the 
other The difference between science and religion 
IS not that between certitude and probability The 
difference is rather m their respective fields of acti- 
vity Science is solely concerned with things condi- 
tional, relatne, and finite When it explams a given 
phenomenon by some fixed laws which are in turn 
nothing but a generalisation of particular facts, the 
task of science is done, and any further attempt to 
go beyond this, 1 e , to make an inquiry into the 
whence, whither, and why of things, is beyond 
Its realm But the human soul dues not remain 
satisfied here, it asks for the ultimate principle under 
lying all so called scientific laws and hypotheses 
Science is indifferent to the teleology of things a 
mechanical explanation of them appeases its intellec- 
tual curiosity But m religion teleology is of para- 
mount importance, it is one of the most fundamental 
problems, and a system which does not give any 
definite conception on this point is no religion 
Science, again, does not care if there is something 
beyond or outside its manifold laws and theories , 
but a religion which does not possess a God or 
anything corresponding to it, ceases to be so, for it 
fejs to give consolation to the human heart 
• 

The Contents of Fattk vary 

The solution of religious problems, as far as they 
.fall wlthii^the sphere of relative experience,. is larpe- 
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ly a matter of personal conviction, determined by 
one’s intellectual development, external circumstances, 
education, disposition, etc The conceptions of faith 
thus formulated are naturally infinitely diversified , 
even among the followers of a certain definite set of 
dogmas, each will understand them in his o^vn way, 
owing to individual peculiarities If we could subject 
their conceptions of faith to a strict analysis as a 
chemist does his materials, we should detect in them 
all the possible forms of differentiation But all these 
things belong to the exterior of religion and have 
nothing to do with the essentials which underlie them 
The abiding elements of religion come from within, 
and consist mainly in the mysterious sentiment that 
hes hidden in the deepest depths of the human heart, 
and that, when awakened, shakes the whole structure 
of personality and brings about a great spiritual 
revolution, which results in a complete change of 
one s world conception When this mysterious sen* 
timent finds expression and formulates its conceptions 
m the terms of intellect, it becomes a definite system 
of beliefs, which is popularly called religion, but 
which should properly be termed dogmatism, that is, 
an mtellectualised form of religion On the other 
hand, the outward forms of religion consist of those 
changing elements that are mainly determined by t^hc 
intellectual and moral development of the times as 
well as by individual esthetical feelings t 

True Christians and enlightened Buddhists may, 
therefore, find their point of agreement in^heVecog-j 
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nition of the inmost religious sentiment that consti- 
tutes the basis of our being, though this agreement 
docs by no means prc\ent them from retaining their 
individuality in the conceptions and expressions of 
faith My conviction is If the Buddha and the 
Christ changed their accidental places of birth, 
Gautama might have been a Christ nsing against the 
Jew.ish traditionalism, and Jesus a Buddha, perhaps 
propounding the doctrine of non ego and Nirvana 
and Dharmakaya 

However great a man may be, he cannot but be 
an echo of the spirit of the times He never stands, 
as IS supposed by some, so aloof and towering above 
the masses as to be practically by himself On the 
contrary, 'he as Emerson says, "finds himself m the 
river of the thoughts and events, forced onward by the 
ideas and necessities of his contemporaries So it was 
with the Buddha, and so with the Christ They were 
nothing but the concrete representatives of the ideas 
and feelings that were struggling in those times Against 
the established institutions, which were degenerating 
fast and menaced the progress of humanity But at 
the same time those ideas and sentiments were the 
outburst of the Eternal Soul, which occasionally 
makes a solemn announcement of its will, through 
{freat historical figures or through great worldevents 


Believing that a bit of religio philosophical expo 
w/iiVged nnH the minds ot 
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my Christian readers sincerely to take up the study 
of a religious system other than their OAvn, I now 
proceed to a systematical elucidation of the MahS- 
yina Buddhism, as it is believed at present m the 
Far East 



CHAPTER I 


A GENERAL CHARACTERISATION OF BUDDHISM. 
> No God and no Soul 

OUDDHISM IS considered by some to be a religion 
without a God and without a soul The statc- 
rnent is true and untrue according to what meaning 
we give to those terms 

Buddhism docs not recognise the existence of a 
being, who stands aloof from his “creations, and 
who meddles occasionally with human affairs when 
his capricious will pleases him This conception of 
a supreme being is very offensive to Buddhists They 
are unable to perceive any truth in the hypotheses, 
that a being like ourselves created the universe out 
of nothing and first peopled it with a pair of sentient 
beings , that, owing to a crime commited by them, 
which, however, could have been avoided if the ere 
ator so desired, they were condemned by him to 
eternal damnation , that the creator in the meantime 
failing pity for the cursed, or suffering the bite of 
remofse for his somewhat rash deed, despatched his 
•Tjly beloved son to the earth for the purpose of 
rescuing mankind from universal misery, etc , etc 
^f Butldhuap IS called atheism on account, of. ijs. 
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refusal to take poetry for actual fact, its follower^ 
uould have no objection to the designation 

Next, if W.C understand by soul Stman, which, 
sccrt-lly hiding itself behind all mental activities, direct 
them after the fashion of an organist striking different 
notes as he pleases, Duddhists ouLspokenl) deny the 
existence of such a fabulous being To postulate an 
independent &tman outside a combination of thefi'C 
Skandhas*, of which an individual being is supposed 
by Buddhists to consist, is to unreservedly welcome 
egoism with all its pemiciotu corollaries And what 
distinguishes Buddhism most characteristicall) and 
emphatically from all other religions is the doctrine 
of non &tman or non ego, exactly opposite to the 
postulate of a soul substance which is cherished by 
most of religious enthusiasts In this sense, Buddhism 
IS undoubtedly a religion without the soul 

To make these points clearer in a general way, 
let us bnefly treat m this chapter of such principal 
tenets of Buddhism as Kanna Atman, AvidyS, Ninina, 
Dharmak&ya etc Some of these doctnnes being the 
common property of the two schools of Buddhism, 
Hmayinism and Mahiyanism, their brief, comprehen- 
sive exposition here will furnish our readers with a 
general notion about the constitution of Buddhism, 
and will also prepare them to pursue a further speciPc 
exposition of the lilahiylna doctrine which folJews 
* They are (i) form or malenahty (rw/a) (a) sensation 
(vedana) (3) conception (tantjnS) {4) action or deeds 
and (5) consciousness {vffndtia} These terms are explained 
elsewhere 
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Karma. 

One of the most fundamental doctrines established 
by Buddha is that nothing m this world comes 
from a single cause, that the existence of a universe 
IS the result of a combination of several causes 
(hetti) and conditions (praiyaya), and ts at the 
yime time an active force contributing to the pro- 
duction of an effect in the future As far as phe- 
nomenal existences are concerned, this law of cause 
and effect holds universally valid Nothing, even God, 
can interfere with the course of things thus regulated, 
materially as well as morally If a God really exists 
and has some concern about our worldly affairs, he 
must hrst conform himself to the law of causation. 
Because the principle of Karma, which is the Buddhist 
term for causation mofally conceived, holds supreme 
everywhere and all the time 

The conception of karma plays the most important 
rOle m Buddhist ethics Karma is the formative prin- 
ciple of the universe It determines the course of 
events and the destiny of our existence The reason 
why we cannot change our present state of things 
as we may will, is that it has already been determined 
by the Karma that was performed in our previous 
liWs, not only individually but collectively B'ut, for 
this same reason, we shall be able to work out our 
•destiny m the future, which is nothing but the resultant 
of several factors that ate working and that are being 
•worked b^ourselves m this life 
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Therefore, says Duddiu 

' Dy sdf atone ts evil done, 

By self IS one disgraced, 

By self Is evil left undone 
By self alone Is he purified, 

Purity and Impurity belong to self 
1^0 one can purify another ^ 

Again, 

‘ Jiot in the sky 

^or in the midst of the sea 

Nor entering a cleft of the mountains 

Is found that realm on earth 

Where one may stand and be 

From an evil deed absolved * 

Thts doctrine of karma may be regarded as an 
application m our ethical realm of the theory of the 
conservation of energy Everything done is done once 
for all, Its footprints on the sand of our moral and 
social evolution are forever left , nay, more than left, 
they are generative, good or evil, and waiting for 
further development under favorable conditions In 
the physical \s orld, even the slightest possible movement 
of our limbs cannot but affect the general cosmic 
motion of the earth houeier infinitesimal it be, and 
if we had a proper instrument, we could surely 
measure its precise extent of effect So is it even 
with our deeds A deed once performed togetI«er 
with Its subjective motives, can never vanish widiout 
leaving some impressions either on the individual 

* Ttu Dkammapada, v 165 Tr by A J Edmunds , 

* The Dhammafada v lay 
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consciousness or on the supra individual, i e , social 
consciousness 

We need not further state that the conception of 
karma m its general aspect is scientifically verified 
In our moral and matenal life, where the law of 
relativity rules supreme, the doctrine of karma must 
be considered thoroughly valid And as long as its 
validity IS admitted m this field, we can live our 
phenomenal life without resorting to the hypothesis of 
a personal God, as declared by Lamarck when his 
significant work on evolution was presented to 
Emperor Napoleon 

But It will do injustice to Buddhism if we desig- 
nate It agnosticism or naturalism, denying or ignoring 
the existence of the ultimate, unifying principle, in 
which all contradictions are obliterated Dharmakiya 
IS the name given by Buddhists to this highest prin- 
ciple, viewed not only from the philosophical but also 
from the religious standpoint In the DharmakSya, 
Buddhists find the ultimate significance of life, which, 
when seen from its phenomenal aspect, cannot escape 
the bondage of karma and its irrefragable laws 

Avidyd 

What claims our attention next, is the problem of i 
ne^ience, which i s o£e the, most essential features 0 
of Buddhism Budd hists _th inK_n escience “(ir TSan^-. / 
knt avidya) is the subjective ja specLof karma, invol v- 
ing us^ m ajenes of rebiitl^ _%birth, considered 
JOAcaJ Ausf v-*.*Av.v Tmaressary' 
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condition of progress towanJ perfection, if perfection 
ever be attainable here. It is an evil only when it 
is the outcome of ignorance, — ignorance as to the 
true meaning of our earthly existence. 

Ignorant are they who do not recognise the eva- 
nescence of wordly things and who tenaciously cleave 
to them as final realities; who madly struggle to 
shun the misery brought about by their own folljt*, 
who savagely cling to the self against the will of 
God, as Christians would say; who take particulars 
as final existences and ignore one pervading reality 
which underlies them all ; who build up an adaman- 
tine wall between the mine and thine: in a word, 
Ignorant arc those who do not understand that there 
IS no such thing as an ego-soul, and that all indiv- 
idual existences are unified m the system of Dhar- 
makAya Buddhism, therefore, most emphatically 
maintains that to attain the bliss of Nirvana we must 
radically dispel this illusion, this ignorance, this root 
of all evil and suffering in this life 

The dotnne of nescience or ignorance is technically 
expressed in the following formula, which is com- 
monly called the Twelve Nid&nas or Pratyayasamut- 
pada, that is to say Chains of Dependence: 

(i) There is Ignorance {avtdyd) in the beginning, 
(2) from Ignorance Action {sanskara) comes foi'th ; 

( (3) from Action Consciousness {vtjiidna) comes forth ; 

\ (4) from Consciousness Name-and-Form {namarupa) 

/comes forth, (5) from Name-and-Form the Six ^rgans 

* (sadayatana) come forth , (6) from the -Six Organs^ 
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■pouch (sparfa) comes forth, (7) from Touch Sensa- i 
tlon (v^dana) comes forth , (8) from Sensation Desire 
(/rsna) comes forth , (9) from Desire Clinging (upd- 
ddna) comes forth, (to) from Chngmg Being { 6 hdva) 
comes forth, (ii) from Being Birth (ja/^ comes ^ 
forth, and (tz) from Birth Pam (du/ii/ta) comes 
forth 

According to Vasubandhu s Ahhtdkarvtaiopa, the 
formula is explained as follows Being ignorant in our 
pre\ious life as to the significance of our existence, 
we let loose our desires and act wantonly Owing 
to this karma, we are destined m the present life to 
be endowed with consciousness {vtjiiand), name and 
form {ndmarfipa), the soc organs of sense {sad&ya* 
tana), and sensation {v<dana) By the exercise of 
these faculties, we now desire for, hanker after, chng 
to, these illusive existences which have no ultimate 
reality whatever In consequence of this “Will to 
Dive we potentially accumulate or make up the 
karma that will lead us to further metempsychosis 
of birth and death 

The formula is by no means logical, nor is it 
exhaustive, but the fundamental notion that life 
started in ignorance or blind will remains veritable 

• ^ Non-Atman 

^ The problem of nescience naturally leads to the 
doctrine usually known as that of non Atman, 1 e 
^non-ego, to which allusion was made at the beginning 
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of this chapter This doctrine of Buddhism is one 
of the subjects that have caused much cnticism b> 
Christian scholars Its thesis runs There is no such 
thing as ego soul, which, according to the %u!gar 
interpretation, is the agent of our mental actmties 
And this IS the reason why Buddhism is sometimes 
called a religion without the soul, as aforesaid 
This Buddhist negation of the ego soul is perhaps 
startling to the people, who, having no speculatiwa 
power, blindly accept the traditional, materialistic 
view of the soul They think, they are very spiritual 
m endorsing the dualism of soul and flesh, and in 
making the soul something like a corporeal entity, 
though far more ethereal than an ordinary object of 
the senses They think of the soul as being more 
in the form of an angel, when they teach that it 
ascends to heaven immediately after its release from 
the material imprisonment 

They further imagine that the soul, because of lU 
imprisonment m the body, groans in pain for ,its 
liberty, not being able to bear its mundane limita- 
tions The immortality of the soul is a continuation 
after the dismemberment of material elements of this 
ethereal, astral ghost like entity, — very much resem 
bhng the Samkhyan Ltngkam or the Vedantic sH 
ksama-iartra Self consciousness will not a whjt 
suffer in its continued activity, as it is the essential 
function of the soul Brothers and sisters, parents^ 
and sons and daughters, wives aud husbands, all 
transfigured and sublimated, will meet again /n the 
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5elcsln\ abode, and perpetuate their home hfe much 
after the manner of their earthly one. People v.ho 
taV.c this viev. of the soul and its immortality must 
feel a great disappointment or even resentment, v.hen 
they are asked to recognise the Buddhist theory of 
non Jktman 

The absurdity of ascribing to the soul a sort of 
astral existence taught by some theosophists is due 
<o the confusion of the name and the object corres 
ponding to it The soul, or what is tantamount 
according to the vulgar notion, the ego, is a name 
given to a certain coordination of mental activities 
Abstract names are invented by us to economise our 
intellectual labors, and of course have no correspond- 
ing realities as particular presences in the concrete 
objective world Vulgar minds have forgotten the 
history of the formation of abstract names Being 
accustomed always to find certain objective realities 
or concrete individuals answenng to certain names, 
they— those naive realists — imagine that all names, 
irrespective of their nature, must have their concrete 
individual equivalents in the sensual world Their 
idealism or spiritualism, so called is in fact a gross 
form of materialism, in spite of their unfounded fear 
for the latter as atheistic and even immoral , —curse 
of Ignorance ' 

• The non Atman theory does not deny that there is 
a coordination or unification of various mental oper- 
ations Buddhism calls this system of coordination 
vijn&na, not Atman VijnAna is consciousness, while 
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fttman ts the cro conceived .■« a concrete entity,—* 
a hypostatic agent uhich, abiding in the deepest recess 
of the mind, directs all subjectise activities according 
to Its ovvTi discretion This view is radically rejected 
by Buddhism 

A familiar analogy illustrating the doctrine of non- 
Atman IS the notion of a uhee! or that of a house. 
Wheel IS the name given to a combination in a fixed 
form of the spohes, axle, tire, bub, rtm, etc , house 
IS that given to a combination of roofs, pillars, win- 
dows, floors, walls, etc, after a certain model and 
for a certain purpose Now. take all these parts 
independently, and where is the house or the wheel 
to be found? House or wheel is merely the name 
designating a certain form in which parts are sys- 
tematically and definitely disposed What an absurd- 
ity, then, It must be to insist on the independent 
existence of the wheel or of the house as an agent 
behind the combination of certain parts thus definite- 
ly arranged 1 

It IS wonderful that Buddhism clearly anticipated the 
outcome of modem psychological researches at the 
time when all other religious and philosophical sys 
terns were eagerly cherishing dogmatic superstitions 
concerning the nature of the ego The refusal of 
modem psychology to have soul mean anything more 
than the sum total of all mental experiences, such 5s 
sensations, ideas, feelings, decisions, etc , is precisely 
a rehearsal of the*Buddhist doctrine of non Atman 
It does not deny that there is a unity of consciousness. 
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tor to deny this is to dcnibt our everyday experiences, 
but It refuses to assert that this unity is absolute, 
unconditioned, and independent Everything m this 
phenomenal phase of existence, is n combination of 
certain causes (kehi ) and conditions ( pratyaya ) brought 
together according to the principle of harma, and 
everything that is compound is finite and subject to 
dissolution, and, therefore always limited by something 
«lse Even the soul life, as far as its phenomenality 
goes is no exception to this universal lau To maintain 
the existence of a soul substance which is supposed 
to lie hidden behind the phenomena of consciousness, 
IS not only misleading but harmful and productive 
of some morally dangerous conclusions The supposition 
that there is something where there is really nothing 
makes us cling to this chimerical form with no other 
result than subjecting ourselves to an eternal senes 
of sufferings So we \n the Lankavatara Siitra HI 
A flower :n the air or a hare with horns 
Or a pregnant maid of Stone 
To take what is not for what is 
Tis called a judgment false 

In a combination of cause' 

The vnlgai seek ihe reality of self 
As troth they nnderstand not 
From birth to birth they transmigrate 

* • The Non-Atman ness of Things 

Mah^ySnism has gone a step further than Hina- 
yanism in the development of the doctrine of non- 
atmat; for it expressly disavows besides the denial. 
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of the existence of the cj*o substnnee, a noumen\’ 
conception of things, t c , the conception of particu- 
lars as basing something absolute in them Illna>i- 
nism, indeed, also disfavors this conception of thing- 
mess, but it docs so only implicitly It is MahAySnism 

that dcfmilelj insists on the non existence of a persona! 

(fudffa/a) as well as a thingish (dhamta) ego 

According to the vulgar view, particular existences 
arc real, they have pennanent substantial entities^ 
remaining forever as such They thmh therefore, 
that organic matter remains forever organic just as 
much as inorganic matter remains inorganic, that, 
as they are essentially different, there Is no mutual 
transformation between them The human soul w 
different from that of the lower animals and sentient 
beings from non-senticnt beings, the difference being 
well defined and permanent, there is no bridge over 
which one can cross to the other We may call this 
view naturalistic egoism 

^lahayinism, against this egoistic conception of the 
world extends its theory of non ttman to the realm 
lying outside us It maintains that there is no irre- 
ducible reality in particular existences so long as 
they are combinations of several causes and condi 
tions brought together by the principle of karma 
Things are here because they are sustained by karma 
As soon as its force is exhausted, the conditio*ns 
that made their existence possible lose efTicience and ^ 
dissolve, and m their places will follow other con 
ditions and existences Therefore, what is organic 
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«to-day> may be inorganic to-morrow, and vice versa 
Carbon, for instance which ts stored within the earth 
appears jn the form of coal or graphite or diamond, 
but that which exists on its surface is found some 
times combined with other elements m the form of 
an animal or a vegetable, sometimes m its free ele 
mentary state It is the same carbon everywhere, 
It becomes inorganic or organic, according to its 
»karma, it has no itman m itself which directs its 
transformation by itsownself determining will Mutual 
transformation is everywhere observable there is a 
constant shifting of forces an eternal transmigration 
of the elements,— all of which tend to show the 
transitormess and non Mman ness of individual ex 
tstences The universe is moving like a whirlwind 
nothing m it proving' to be stationary nothing in it 
rigidly adhering to its own form of existence 
Suppose on the other hand there were an Atman 
behind every particular being suppose too it were 
absolute and permanent and self acting and this 
phenomenal world would then come to a standstill, 
and life be forever gone For is not changeability 
the most essential feature and condition of life and 
also the strongest evidence for the non existence of 
individual things as realities? The physical sciences 
Recognise this universal fact of mutual transformation 
in jts positive aspect and call it the law of the con 
servation of energy and of matter MahAyAnism, 
recognising its negative side, proposes the doctrine 
of the non Atman ness of things, that is to say, the 
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jmpcrmanencj of all particular existences Therefore,* 
It IS said, "Sanam antlyam,sarzam f{itiyattt,sarpani 
an&tman,' (All is transitory, all is \oid, all is with 
out ego ) 

MahftyUlnists condemn the sulgar \iew that denies 
the consubstantialily and reaprocal transformation of 
all beings, not only because it is scientificall> unten- 
able, but mainly because, ethically and religiously 
considered, it is fraught with extreme!) dangerous* 
ideas, — ideas which final!) may lead a 'brother to 
deli\er up the brother to death and the father the 
child,’ and, again, it may constrain "the children to 
rise up against their parents and cause them to be 
put to death.'* Why? Decause this mow, bom of 
egoism, would dr) up the well of human love and 
sympathy, and transform us into creatures of bestial 
selfishness , because this view is not capable of inspiring 
us wnth the sense of mutuality and commiseration 
and of making us disinterestedly feel for our fellow 
beings Then, all fine religious and humane sentiments 
w ould depart from our hearts, and w e should be nothing 
less than ngid lifeless corpses, no pulse beating no 
blood running And how many victims are offered 
every day on this altar of egoism I They are not 
necessarily immoral by nature but blindly led by the 
false conception of life and the world, they have been, 
rendered incapable of seeing their ow n spiritual douljles 
in their neighbors Being ever controlled b) their . 
sensual impulses, they sm against humanity, against 
nature, and against themsehes 
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We read m the MaJtayana'abfmamaya Sutra 
(Nanjo, no 196) 

' Hmpty and calm and devoid of ej'o 
Is the nature of atl tbin{*s 
There is no individual being 
That in reality exists 

‘ Nor end nor beginning having 
Nor any middle course, 

* All IS a sham, heres no reality uhatever 
It U like Unto a sision and a dream 

IS like unto clouds and lightning 
It is like unto gossamer or bubbles floating 
It IS like unto flery revolving uheel, 

It la like unto uater splashing 

'Because of causes and conditions things are here 
In them there s no self nature (1 e , 4tman] 

All things that move and uork, 

Knon them as such 

Ignorance and thirsty desire 
The source ol birth and death they arc 
Right contemplation and discipline by heart, 

Desire and ignorance obliterate 

' All beings in the uorld 

Beyond words they are and expressions 

Their ultimate nature pure and true, 

Is like unto vacuity of space * > 

The Dkarmakaya 

* yhe DhaTmak&ya, •which literacy means “body or 
, system of being,’ is, according to the MahaySnists, 

* This last passage should not be understood in the sense 
of a jotal abnegation of existence U means simply the Iran- 
• acftndwUAlCss^Qt thA 
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the ultimate reality that underlies all particular phe- 
nomena, jt IS that which makes the existence of 
individuals possible, it is the raison d'itre of the 
universe, it is the norm of being, which regulates 
the course of eients and thoughts The conception 
of DharmakSya is peculiarly Mahiyinistic, for the 
Hmayina school did not go so far as to formulate 
the ultimate principle of the universe, its adherents* 
sto^ped'-short at a positivistic interpretation of Bud- 
dhism The Dharmak&ya remained for them to be thCj 
Fody of the Law, or the Buddha s personality as 
embodied in the truth taught by him ‘ 

The Dharmakaya ^ ma y be comp ared m one sen^ 

to the God of Christianity and m another sense to 

th e Brah man o r P aramStma n of V eda ntism It is 
different, however, from the former m that it does 
not stand transcendentally above the universe, which, 
according to the Christian view, was created by God, 
but which IS, according to Mahdy&nism, a manifesta- 
tion of the Dharmak&ya himself. It is also different 
from Brahman in that it is not absolutely impersonal, 
nor is it a mere being The Dharmakaya, on the 
contrary, is capable of willing and reflecting, or, to 
use Buddhist phraseolt^y, it is Karuna (loie) and 
Bodkt (intelligence), and not the mere state of being. 
This pantheistic and at the same time entheistik 

( Dharmak&ya is working in every sentient being, for 
sentient beings are nothmg but a self-manifestation 
of the Dharmakaya Indntduals are not iso]ated 
existences, as imagined by most people. isolated, ‘ 
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they are nothing, they are so many soap-bubbles 
which vanish one after another m the vacuity of 
space. All particular existences acquire their meaning 
only when they are thought of m their oneness m 
the Uiiarmakiya 'iHe' veil of Mftya, i e , subjective 
Ignorance may temporally throw an obstacle to our 
^rcetun g'~lhe"^uni\'e'isal "'li ght of Dha rmakflya, ^in 
^i hich we are al l one But when our Bodhi or intellect, 
which IS by the way a reflection of the DharmakSya 
m the human mind, ’is so fully enlightened, we no, 
more build the artificial barner of egoism before our 
spiritual eye, the distinction between the rteum and 
ttum IS obliterated, no dualism throws the nets of 
entanglement over us , I recognise myself m you and 
you recognise yourself m me, tat tvam ast Or, 

“What la here, that u there, 

What IS there, that is here 
Who sees duality here. 

From death to death goes, he ” * 

This state of enlightenment may be called they 
spiritual expansion of the ego, or, negatively, the) 
ideal annihilation of the ego A never-drying stream | 
of sympathy and love whidi Is the life of religion) 
Will now spontaneously flow out of the fountain-} 
head of Dbarmakiya 

*The doctrine of non-ego teaches us that there is 
no reality in individual existences, that we do not 
have any transcendental entity called ego substance. 


Xat'^'^nUad IV lo 
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The doctnne of Dharmak4)ra, to supplement this, 
teaches us that we all are one in the System of 
Being and only as such are immortal. The one 
shows us the folly of clinging to individual exist 
ences and of coveting the immortality of the ego 
soul, the other convinces us of the truth that we 
are saved by living into the unity of DharmakSya 
The doctrine of non <ttman liberates us from thf 
shackle of unfounded egoism , but as mere liberation 
does not mean anything positive and may perchance 
lead us to asceticism, we apply the energy thus 
released to the execution of the will of DharmakJya 
The questions “Why have we to love our neigh 
bors as ourselves? Why have we to do to others all 
things whatsoever we would that they should do to 
us? are answered thus by Buddhists ‘It is because 
we are all one m the Dharmakdya, because when the 
clouds of Ignorance and egoism are totally dispersed, 
the light of universal love and intelligence cannot 
help but shine in all its glory And, enveloped in 
this glory, we do not see any enemy, nor neighbor, 
we arc not even conscious of whether we are one in 
the Dharmak&ya There is no ‘my will here, but 
only ‘thy will, the will of DharmakAya, in whichwe 
live and move and have our being 

The Apostle Paul says “For as in Adam all die, 
even so m Chnst shall all be made alive ' Why? 
Buddhists would answer, ‘because Adam asserted 
his egoism m giving himself up to ignorance, (the 
tree of knowledge is m truth the tree o^gnoraacc, * 
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for from ,t comes the duality of me and thee), while 
nrist on the contrary surrendered his egoistic asser- 
ton to the intelligence of the universal DharmaUya 

aWe “ .'I ^ 
al«ve m the latter 
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m contradiction with his central beliefs, which must 
have remained the same throughout the course of his 
religious life. Therefore, to understand a problem in 
all Its apparently contradictory aspects, it is very 
necessary to grasp at the start the spirit of the 
author of the problem, and when this is done the 
rest will be understood comparatively much easier 
Non Buddhist critics lack in this most important qual 
ification , therefore, it is no wonder that Buddhisti 
themselves are always reluctant to accede to their 
interpretations 

Enough for apology NirvAna. according to B ud 
dhists, does not_8 igmfy an a nnihilation o f conscious* 
ness nor a temporal or perma nent_ suppre ssion of 
mentation *, as tmaeine d by so me, b u t it is the 

' Gajau, a French sociologist refers to the Buddhist con 
ception of Nirvlna in his Afet Religion of Ike Future 1 take 
his interpretation as typical of those non Buddhist cnucs 
who axe very little acquainted with the subject but pretend 
to know much (English translation, pp 472 — 474 ) 

Granted the wretchedness of life, the remedy that pessi 
mists propose is the new religions salvation that modem 
Buddhists are to make fashionable The conception is that 
of NirvAna. To sever all the ties which attach you to the 
externa] world, to prune away all the young offshoots of 
desire, and recognise that to be ndof them is a deliverance, 
to practise a sort of complete psycfaial circumcision to recoil 
upon yourself and to believe that by so doing you enter 
into the society of the great totality of things (the mys^tic 
would say of God), to create an inner vacuum and tq lee! 
dizzy in the void and nevertheless, to believe that the void 
IS plenitude supreme, pleroma, these have always constituted 
temptations to mankind Mankind has been tempted to 
meddle with them as it has been tempted to creep up to 
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Annihilation of the notion of ego substance and of 
the~ desires that arise Trom thi F'erroneous conce p- 
tion But this represents the negative side of the 

doctnne, and its gosttiyerside consists in umv^sal 

lo ve or sympathy {iarund\ for all bein gs 
These two aspects of Nirvana, i e , negatively, 
the destruction of evil passions, and, positively, the 
practice of sympathy, are complementary to each 
other , and when we have one we have the other 
Because, as soon as the heart is freed from the 
cangue of egoism, the same heart, hitherto so cold 
and hard, undergoes a complete change, shows am* 
tnation, and, joyously escaping from selfnmprisonment, 
finds Its freedom in the bosom of DharmakSya In 
this latter sense. Nirvina is the "humanisation of 
Dharmak&ya, that is to say, "God s _wil| .donejn 
earth as it is m heav en ’ _If we make use of the 

the verge of dizzy precipices and look over Nirvina leads, 
in fact, to the annihilation of the individual and of the race, 
and to the logical absurdity that the vanquished are the vic- 
tors over the trials and inisenes of Uftt ’ 

Then the author recites the case of one of his acquain- 
tances nho made a practical experiment of Nirvina rejecting 
variety m his diet, gmng op meat, wine, every kind of ragout, 
every form of condiment, and redocing to its lowest possible 
terms the desire that is most fundamental in every living 
being— the desire of food, and substituting a certain number 
bt cups of pure -niilk ‘Having thus blunted his sense of 
last* and the grosser of his appetites, having abandoned all 
physical activity, he thought to find a recompense m the pleas 
tire of abstract meditation and of esthetic contemplation 
He entered to a state which was not that of dreamland, but 
, was It that ol real Me, with its definite details.” 
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Itcrms, subjective and objective NinAna is the former* 
and the DharmakAya is the latter, phase of one and 
the same principle A(;ain, psychologic-illy, Nir\Anaj 
IS enlightenment, the actualisation of the Bodhicitta * j 
(Heart of Intelligence) 

The gospel of love and the doctrine of Nin Ana 
may appear to some to contradict each other, for 
the) think that the former is the source of energy 
and activity, while the latter is a lifeless, inhuman, 
ascetic quietism But the truth is, love is the emo- 
tional aspect and NirsAna the intellectual aspect of 
the inmost religious consaousness which constitutes 
the essence of the Buddhist life 

That NirvAna is the destro ctjon_pf ^elfif h desires 
IS plainly shown in this stanza 

* ‘To the Kiver merit is increased, 

When the senses are controlled anger arises not. 

The wise forsake evil. 

By the destruction of desire sin and infamation 
A man attains to Nirv&na ’ * 

The following which was breathed forth by Buddha 
against a certain class of monks, testifies that when 
NirvAna is understood m the sense of quietism or 
pessimism, he vigorously repudiated it 

"Feanng an endless chain of birth and death 

And the misery of transmigration . 

Their heart is filled with worry * 

But they desire their safety only * 

' For detailed explanation of this term see Chapter XL 

* TTu Udana Ch VIU, p iiS Translation by General 
Strong 
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■Quietly sitting and reckoning the breaths, 

They're bent on the AnSpanam t 

They contemplate on the filthiness of the body, — 

Thinking hov? impure it isl 

They shun the dust of the triple uorld, 

And in ascetic practise their safety they seek 
Incapable of love and sympathy are they, 

For on NirvAna abides their thought ’ • 

* Against this ascetic practise of some monks, the 
Buddha sets forth what might be called the ideal of 
the Buddhist life 

"Arouse thy will supreme and great 

Practise love and sympathy, give joy and protection , 

Thy love like unto space, 

Be It without discrimination, without limitation 

Merits establish, not for thy own sake, 

But for charity universal, 

Save and deliver all beings, 

Let them attain the wisdom of the Great Way ’ 

It IS appatent that the ethical application of the 
doctrine of NirvSna is naught else than the Golden 

‘ This IS a peculiarly Indian religious practice, which con- 
sists m counting one s exhaling and inhaling breaths When a 
man is intensely bent on the practise, he gradually passes to 
a state of trance forgettingeverythingthatis going on around and 
vrithin himself The practise may have the merit of alleviating 
nervousness and giving to the mind the bliss of relaxation, 
but It oftentimes leads the mind to a self hypnotic slate 
* Here Nirvina is evidently understood to mean self-abne- 
gation or world flight or quietism, which is not in accord with 
> the true Buddhist interpretation of the term 

'\ 
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terms, subjective and objective. Nir%ina is the former,* 
and the Dharmakiya is the latter, phase of one and 
the same principle Again, psjchologicallj, Nir\4na 
is eniightenment, the actnahsation of the Bodhicitta * | 
(Heart of Intelligence) 

The gospel of lo\e and the doctrine of Nir\4na 
may appear to some to contradict each other, for 
the> think that the former ts the source of energy 
and actnity, uhile the latter ts a lifeless, inhuman, 
ascetic quietism But the truth is, loic is the emo* 
tional aspect and NirvAna the intellectual aspect of 
the inmost religious consciousness which constitutes 
the essence of the Buddhist life 

That Nifv ina is the destructi on oLselfis h desires 
IS plainly shown in this stanza 

» ‘To the giver ment w increased, 

MVhen the senses are controlled ancer arises not. 

The wise forsake evil. 

By the destruction of desire sin and mfatnatjon, 

A mad attains to Nirsloa ” * 

The follownng which was breathed forth by Buddha 
against a certain class of monks, testifies that when 
Nirvana ts understood in the sense of quietism or 
pessimism, he vigorously repudiated it 

"Fearing an endless chain of birth and death 

And the misery of transmigration, , 

Their heart is hlled with worry * 

Bat they desire their safety only * 

' For detailed explanation of this term see Chapter XL 

* The Uduna, Ch Vm, p 118. Translation by General 
Strong * 
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“QuicUy silting «nd reckoning the breaths, 
iTiey re bent on the Anaplnsm » 

^ey contemplate on the filthiness of the body - 
Thinking hou impure it Is! 


They shun the dust of the triple world 
And m ascetic practise their safety they seek 
Incapable of love and sympathy are they, 

For on NirvJna abides their thought.’ ■ 


Against this ascetic 
Buddha sets forth what 
the Buddhist life 


practise of some monks, the 
might be called the ideal of 


“Arouse ihy uill supreme and great 

Prtctise love and sympathy, give joy and protection . 

Thy love tike unto space, 

Be It without discrimination, without limitation 


Menu esublish, not for thy own sake, 

But for chanty universal. 

Save and deliver all beings. 

Let them attain the wisdom of the Great Way’ 


U IS apparent that the ethical application of the 
doctrine of Nirvina is naught else than the Golden 


This IS a peculiarly Indun religions practice, which con- 
sists in counting one s exhaling and inhaling breaths When a 
f’sn IS intensely bent on the pracuse he gradually passes to 
state of trance forgetting everything that is going on around and 
'•‘thin himself The practise may have the merit of alleviatin? 
nervousness and giving to the mmd the bliss of relaxation 
not It oftentimes leads the mind to a self hypnotic state ' 
Here NinrSna is evidently understood to mean self-abne 
gation or world flight or quietism which is not in accord with 
the true Buddhist interpretation of the term 
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Rule,* so called The Golden Rule, however, does* 
not gfvc any reason why we should so act, it ts a 
. mere command whose authonty is ascribed to a cer- 
tain superhuman being This does not satisfy an 
mte]IectuaJl> disposed iniod, vihich refuses to accept 
anything on mere authonty, for it wants to go to 
the bottom of things and see on what ground they 
arc standing Buddhism has solved this problem by^ 
finding the oneness of things in Dharmakiya, from 
which fiows the eternal stream of love and sym 
pathy As we have seen before, when the cursed 
barrier of egoism is broken down, there remains 
nothing that can prevent us from loving others as 
ourselves 

Those who wish to see nothing but an utter bar- 
renness of heart after the annihilation of egoism, are 
much mistaken in their estimation of human nature 
For they think its animation comes from selfishness, 
and that all forms of activity in our life are propelled 
simply by the desire to preserve self and the race. 
They, therefore, naturally shrink from the doctrine 
that teaches that all things worldly are empty, and 
that there is no such thing as ego substance whose 

* The sentunent of the Golden Rule is not the monopoly of 
Christianity it has been expressed by most of the leaders 
of thought, thus, for instance Requite hatred with virtiA. 

(Lao tze) Hate is only appeased by love (Buddha) * Do 
not do to others what ye would not have done to you by 
others” (Corfucias). One mast neither return evil, nor do 
any evil to any one among men not even if one has tiy suffer 
Xtom them (Plato Cn/s, 49) \/ 
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immortality is so much coveted by most people But 
the truth is, the spring of lo%e does not lie in the 
idea of self, but in its remo\aI For the human heart, 
being a reflection of the DharmakAya which is love 
and intelligence, recovers its mtnnsic power and good 
ness, only when the veil of ignorance and egoism is 
cast aside The animation, energy, strenuousness, 
which were shown by a self«centered will, and which 
therefore were utterly desplicable will not surely die 
out With the removal of their odious atmosphere in 
which egoism had enveloped them But they will 
gam an ever nobler interpretation evermore elevating 
and satisfying stgniflcance, for they have gone through 
a baptism of Are, by which the last trace of egoism 
has been thoroughly consumed The old evil master 
IS eternally buried, but the willing servants are still 
here and ever ready to do their service now more 
efficiently, for their new legitimate and more autho 
ritative lord 

Destr uction is in common parlance clos el y assoc i 
ated with not hingness Jie nce N i rvana, t he dest ruction 
of egoism, is ordinarily u nderstood as a synojiym of 
hlhiUsm ^ it the remo valof darkness r^es not bang 
desolation, but m eans enl ig hten ment and orde r and 
peace It is the same chamber, all the furniture is 
Inft there as it was before In darkness chaos reigned, 
goWins walked wild in enlightenment everything is 
m Its proper place And did we not state plainly that 
Nirv&na was enlightenment > 

• X 
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Rule, ^ so called The Golden Rule, however, does' 
not give any reason why \vc should so act, it is a 
, mere command whose authority is ascribed to a cer- 
tain superhuman being This does not satisfy an 
intellectually disposed mind, which refuses to accept 
anything on mere authority, for it wants to go to 
the bottom of things and see on what ground they 
I are standing Buddhism has solved this problem by^ 

^ finding the oneness of things in Dharmakiya, from 
which flows the eternal stream of love and sym- 
pathy As we have seen before, when the cursed » 
barrier of egoism is broken down, there remains 
nothing that can prevent us from loving others as 
ourselves 

Those who wish to see nothing but an utter bar- 
renness of heart after the annihilation of egoism, are 
much mistaken in their estimation of human nature 
For they think its animation comes from selfishness, 
and that all forms of activity in our life are propelled 
simply by the desire to preserve self and the race. 
They, therefore naturally shrink from the doctrine 
that teaches that all things worldly are empty, and 
that there is no such thing as ego substance whose 

‘ The sentiment of the Golden Rule is not the monopoly of 
Chnstianity Jt has been expressed by most of the leaders 
of thought thus, for instance Requite hatred with virtiA, 
(Lao tze) Hate is only appeased by love (Buddha). * Dor 
not do to others what ye would not have done to you by-^ 
others" (Confucius) ‘ One must neither return evil nor do 
any evil to any one among men not even if one has t^ suffer 
from them (Plato CrtAf, 49) \/ 
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immortahiy is so much coveted by most people But 
the truth is, the spring of love does not he in the 
idea of self, but m its removal For the human heart, 
being a reflection of the Dharmak^ya which is love 
and mtclligcnce, recovers its intrinsic power and good- 
ness, only when the veil of ignorance and egoism is 
cast aside. The animation, energy, strenuousness, 
which were shown by a self-centered will, and which 
therefore were utterly dcsplicable, will not surely die 
out With the removal of their odious atmosphere m 
which egoism had enveloped them But they will 
gam an ever nobler interpretation, ever more elevating 
and satisfying significance, for they have gone through 
a baptism of fire, by which the last trace of egoism 
has been thoroughly consumed The old evil master 
is eternally buned, but the willing servants are still 
here and ever ready to do their service, now more 
efficiently, for their new legitimate and more autho- 
ritative lord 

Destructio n is in c ommo n jiarlance closel y ass oci 
ated with noth ingness..]ience.ytfvflna. the destruen^ 
of egoism, is ordinarily understoo d as a ^nonym of 
mhdtsni Bu t the rem oval i^darkness does not bring 
desolation, but mean s enlighten ment and ordw and 
peace It is the same chamber, all the furniture is 
Inft there as it was before In darkness chaos reigned 
goMins walked wild, m enlightenment everything is 
in Us proper place And did we not state plainly that 
Nirvana was enlightenment? 
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The Intellectual Tendency of Buddhism. 

One thing which in this connection I wish to refer 
to, IS what makes Buddhism appear somehow cold 
and impassive By this I mean its intellectuality 

The fact is that anything coming from India greatly < 
savors of philosophy In ancient India everybody of 
the higher castes seems to have indulged m intellecj 
tual and speculative exercises. Being nch in natural 
resources and thus the struggle for existence being 
reduced to a minimum, the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas 
gathered themselves under most luxuriously growing 
trees, or retired to the mouiitain-grottoes undisturbed 
by the hurly burly of the world, and there they 
devoted all their leisure hours to metaphysical specu* 
lations and discussions Buddhism, as a product of 
these people, is naturally deeply imbued with infel- 
lectualism 

Further, m India there was no distinction between 
religion and philosophy Every philosophical system 
was at the same time a religion, and vice versa 
Philosophy with the Hindus was not an idle display 
of logical subtlety which generally ends in entangling 
itself in the meshes of sophistry Their aim of philos- 
ophising was to have an intellectual insight into the 
significance of existence and the destiny of humanitj,' 

They did not believe m anything blindly nor aciept 
anything on mere tradition Buddha most character- 
istically echoes this sentiment when he says, •'Follow 
my teachings not as taught by a Buddha, but as . 
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bejng m accord with truth "This spirit of self-reliance 
and self salvation later became singularly Buddhistic 
Even when Buddha was stiil merely an enthusiastic 
aspirant for Nirvina, he seems to have been strongly 
possessed of this spirit, for he most emphatically 
declared the following famous passage, in response 
to the pathetic persuation of his father's ministers, 
who wanted him to come home with them ‘The 
doubt whether there exists anything or not, is not 
to be settled for me by another s words Arriving at 
the truth either by mortification or by tranquilisation, 

I will grasp myself whatever is ascertainable about 
It It IS not mine to receive a view which is full of 
conflicts, uncertainties, and contradictions What 
enlightened men would go by other's faith? The 
multitudes are like the blind led in the darkness by 
the blind ' ^ 

To say simply, “Love your enemy, was not satis- 
factory to the Hindu imnd, it wanted to see the reason 
why And as soon as the people were convinced 
mtelfectually, they went even so far as to defend the 
faith NVith their lives It was not an uncommon event 
that before a party of Hindu philosophers entered 
into a discussion they made an agreement that the 
penalty of defeats should be the sacrifice of the life 
TIjey were, above all, a people of intellect, though 
of eburse not lacking in religious sentiment 

It IS no wonder, then that Buddha did not make 
the fust proclamation of his message by “Repent, for 
j ' 7 he BuHdhacanta, Book IX, 63—64 
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the kingdom of hca\en ts at hand, ' but by fheestab 
Iishmcnt of the Tour Noble Truths * One appeals 
to the feeling, and the other to the intellect That 
winch appeals to the intellect naturally seems to be 
less passionate, but the truth is, feeling without the 
j support of intellect leads to fanaticism and is always 
I ready to yield itself to bigotry and superstition 

The doctrine of Nirvina is doubtless more intellecj- 
tual than the Christian gospel of love It first recog- 
nises the wretchedness of human life as js proved by 
our daily experiences, it then finds its cause m our 
subjective ignorance as to the true meaning of exis 
tence, and in our egocentric desires which, obscuring 
our spiritual insight, make us tenaciously cling to 
things chimerical, it then proposes the complete 
annihilation of egoism the root of all evil, by which, 
subjectively, tranquillity of heart is restored, and, 
objectively, the realisation of universal love becomes 
possible Buddhism, thus, proceeds most logically in 
the development of its doctrine of NirvSina and uni 
versal love 

Says Victor Hugo (Xer Mtsfrables, \ol 11) “Thej 
reduction of the universe to a single being, the ex 
pansion of a single being even to God, this is love ’ 
When a man clings to the self and does not want 

* Accord ng to one Nortbem Buddhist tradition, Buddha is 
recorded to have exclaimed at the time of his supreme spir 
itual beatitude WonderfBlI AU sentient beings are univer 
saJJy endowed with the intettigence and virtue .of the 
Tathlgata I 
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to identify himself with other fellow selves, he cannot 
expand his being to God When he shuts himself m 
the narrow shell of ego and keeps all the world 
outside, he cannot reduce the universe to his innermost 
self To love, therefore, one must first enter NirvSna 
• The truth is everywhere the same and ts attained 
through the removal of ignorance But as individual 
disposition differs according to the previous karma, 
some are more prone to intellectualism, while the 
others to sentimentality (m its psychological sense) 
Let us then follow our own inclination conscientiously 
an&“not speak evil of others This is called the ' 
Doctrine of Middle Path 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTERISATION OF 

mahAyAnisji 

TX/E are now in a position to enter into a specifec 
* ' exposition of the MahA>4na doctrine But, before 
doing so, It will be well for us first to consider the 
views that were held by the Hindu Buddhist thinkers 
concerning its characteristic features; m otherwords, 
to make an histoncal survey of its peculiarities 
As stated in the Introduction, the term Mab&yina 
was invented m the times of NAgArjupa and Aryadeva 
(about the third or fourth century after Chnst), when 
^ ^doctrinal struggles between the Q’Avaka and the Bo- 
^ ^hisattva classes reached a cbmas The progressive 
Hindu Buddhists, desiring to announce the essential 
features of their doctrine, did so naturally at the 
expense of their nval and by piomting out why theirs 
was greater than, or supenor to, Hina>’anism Their 
views were thus necessarily vitiated by a partisan 
spirit, and instead of impartially and critically enume- 
rating the principal characteristics of Mahiyanvsm, 
they placed rather too much stress upon those points 
that do not m these latter days appear to be very 
essential, but that were then considered by them to 
be of piaramount unportance These promts,* never-. 
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theless, throw some light on the nature ofMahiyina 
Buddhism as historically distinguished from its consan- 
guineous rival and fcllow-doctnne 

Sthtramati' T Conctpiton of Mahayantsvt, 

Sthiramali * in liis IniroducUon to Mahayantsm 
states that hfahAyAnism is a special doctrine for the 
B^h:satt\as, who are to be distinguished from the 
other two classes, vir, the Qrdvakas and the Pratyeka- 
buddhas. The essential difference of the doctrine 
consists in the belief that objects of the senses 
are merely phenomenal and have no absolute reality, 
that the indestructible Dharmakaya w’hich is all per- 
vading constitutes the norm of existence, that all 
Bodhisatt% as ^ are incarnations of the Dharmak&ya, who 
not by theif evil karma previously accumulated, but 
by their boundless love for ah mankind, assume 

'' His date is not knoun. but judging from the contents of 
his works, of which we have at present two or three among 
the Chinese Tnpitaka it seems that he lived later than 
Aevaghosa but prior to or simultaneously with Nigirjuna. 
This little book occupies a very important position in the 
development of MahaySnism in India Next to A^vaghosas 
Aieaktmns of Faith the work most be carefully studied by 
scholars who want to grasp every phase of the history of 
Mah&y&na school as far as it can be teamed through the 
Chinese documents 

> ^e It remarked here that a Bodhwattva is not a particu- 
larly flvored man in the sense of chosen people or elect 
We arc all in a way Bodhisattvas, that is, when we recognise 
the truth that we are equally m possession of the Samyak- 
saoibodhi, Highest True Intelligence and through which every- 
body without exception can attain final enlightenment 
• ^ 
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corporeal existences, and that persons who thus ap- 
pear m the fiesh, as avatars of the Buddha supreme, 
associate themselves with the masses in all possible 
social relations, m order that they might thus lead 
them to a state of enlightenment 
While this IS a very summary statement of the 
Mah&ydna doctrine, a more elaborate and extended 
enumeration of its peculiar features in contradistinc- 
tion to those of Hinayinism, is made in the Miscel- 
lanea on Mahdyana Metaphysics, ‘ The Spiritual 
Stages of the Yopdeara, * An Exposition oj the Holy 
Doctrine, ® A Comprehensive Treatise on Mahhyd- 
ntsm,^ and others Let us first explain the "Seven 
General Characteristics’ as described in the first three 
works here mentioned 

Seven Prtneipal Features of Mahayantsm 
According to Asanga, who lived a little later than 
NSgarjuna, that is, at the time when Mah&y&nism was 
further divided into the Yc^fleirya and the Madhya- 
mika school, the seven features peculiar to Mah&ytlnism 
as distinguished from Hinaydnism, are as follows 

Its Comprehensiveness Mahayftnism does not 
confine itself to the teachings of one Buddha alone, 

> MahSy&na abhidharma sangih fittra, by Asanga. Nanjo, 

No 1199 ^ 

* yogSeSrya thOmi fSttra Nanjo No ii7o The work lis sup- 
posed to have been dictated to Asanga by a mythical Bo 
dhisattva. 

* By Asanga Nanjo tijj ^ 

* MahSySna satnparigraha fosira by Asanga. Nanjo* 1183 ^ 
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bot \\hcrc\cr and \\hcnc\cr truth is found, even under 
the disguise of most absurd superstitions, it makes 
no hesitation to uinnow the gram from the husk and 
assimilate it in its oun s>'stcro Innumerable good 
laws taught by Buddhas* of all ages and localities 
^ arc all taken up m the coherent body of Mah4yanism 

(2) Univtrsal toie for At! Sentient Beings Hmayi- 
nism confines itself to the sahation of individuals 
<^Iy, It docs not extend its bhss unnersally, as each 
person must achie% e his owi deln erance Mah4y4nism, 
on the other hand, aims at general sahation, it 
endeavors to save us not only individually, but univer- 
sally All the motives, efforts, and actions of the 
Bodhisattias pivot on the furtherance of universal 
nelfarc 

(3) Its Greatness tn Intellectual Comprehension 
MahAydnistn maintains the theory of non dtman not 
only in regard to sentient beings but in regard to 
things m general While it denies the hypothesis of 
a metaphysical agent directing our mental operations, 
it also rejects the view that insists on the noumenal 
or thingish reality of existences as they appear to 
our senses 

(4) Its Marvelous Spiritual Energy The Bodhisattvas 
never become tired of working for universal salvation, 

receiving an incarnation of the DharmakSya in every 
spintnal leader regardless of hvs natvonahty and professed 
creed Mahayinists recognise a Buddha in Socrates Mobam 
med Jesus Francis of Assisi Confucius Laotze and many 
others • 
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nor do they despair because ofthe Jong lime required 
to accomplish this momentous object To try to 
attain enlightenment m the shortest possible penod 
and to be self sufficient wnthout paying any attention 
to the welfare of the masses, ts not the teaching of 
Mahflyinism 

( 5 ) Ifs Greatness tn the Extrase of the Ufaya 
The term ufaja literally means expediency The 
great fatherly sympathetic heart of the Bodhisattv^a 
has inexhaustible resources at his command in order 
that he might lead the masses to final enlightenment, 
each according to his disposition and environment 
Mahiky&nism docs not ask its followers to escape the 
metempsychosis of birth and death for the sa).e of 
entenng into the lethai^c tranquilbty of Nin&na, 
for metempsychosis m itself is no evil, and Kir\4na 
in its coma is not productive of any good And as 
long as there are souls groaning m pam, the Bodhi- 
sattva cannot rest in Nirvina, there is no rest for 
his unselfish heart, so full of love and qrmpathy. 
until he leads all bis fellow beings to the eternal bliss 
of Buddhabood To reach this end be employs innume- 
rable means (ufayd) suggested by his disinterested 
lovmgkindness 

(6) Its litter Spiritual Attainment (in Hmaydmsm 
the highest bliss attainable docs not go beyond 
Arhatship which is asce tic samtliness But the followers 
of MahaySnism attain even to Buddhahood with all 
its spintual powers} 

( 7 ) Its Greater Activity When the Bodliisattva 

/ 
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reaches the stage of Buddhahood, he is able to manifest 
himself everywhere in the ten quarters of the universe ‘ 
and to minister to the spintuai needs of all sentient 
beings 

These seven peculiarities are enumerated to be 
the reasons why the doctnne defended by the pro- 
gressive Buddhists IS to be called MahiySnism, or the 
doctnne of great vehicle in contradistinction to 
Winayinism the doctrine of small vehicle In each 
case, therefore, Asanga takes pains to draw the line 
of demarcation distinctly between the two schools 
of Buddhism and not between Buddhism and all 
other religious doctrines which existed at his time 

The Ten Essential Features of Buddhism 

The following statement of the ten essential fea 
tures of Mahaydnism as presented m the Comprehend 
stve Treatise on Makayantsm^ is made from a diffe 
rent standpoint from the preceding one, for it is 
the pronunciamento of the YogScSra school of Asanga 

' Ancieat Hindu Buddliuls nith their fellow philosophers 
belie\ed m the existence of spiritually tramsfigured beings, 
who not hampered by the lunitations of space and time can 
manifest themselves everywhere for the beneflt of all sentient 
beings WenoticesoraemysteriousfigUTeamalmDstallMah&y&na 
sQtras who are very often described as shedding innumerable 
rays of light from the forehead and lUuRuaatiog all the three 
thousand worlds simultaneoody This may merely be a poetic 
exaggeration But this SambhogakAya or Body of Bliss (see 
Awakemns of Fatik p toil is very difficult for 
us to comprehend as it is literaBy described For a fuller 
treatment see the cnapter on TnkSya 

- 5 
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and Vasubandhu rather than that of Mahiyflnism 
generally This school together with thcMldhyamiU 
school of NigSrjuna constitute the two divisions of 
Hindu Mah^nism * 

The points eniitncrated by Asanjja and Vasubandhu 
as most essential m their s>*stem are ten 
(i) It teaches an immanent existence of all things 
in the A/ayavt/tlana or All Conserving Soul The 
conception of an All Conserving Soul it is claimeif 
was suggested b> Buddha in the so called Hlna>'ftna 
sfltras, but on account of its deep meaning and of 
the liability of its being confounded with the egO'Soul 
conception he did not disclose its full significance 
in their sQtras, but made it known only in the 
Mah&y&na sQtras 

According to the Yogicira school the Alaya is 
not an universal, but an individual mind or soul, 
whatever we may term it in which the ‘germs of 
all things exist in their ideality • The objective 
world m reality does not exist, but by dint of sub 

' Though 1 am very much tempted to digress and to enter 
into a specific treatment concerning these two Hindu ^tahi 
ySna doctrines I reluctantly refra n from so do ng as it 
requires a somewhat lengthy treatment and does not entirely 
fall withm the scop'* of the present work 
* That A;vagbosas conception of the Alayavarieswiththe 
view here presented may be familiar to readers othsAwai 
tntng of Fatth This is one of the most abstruse projilems 
in the philosophy of Mah&ytna Baddh sm and there are 
several divergent theories concenuog its nature attributes 
activities eta In a work like th s it is impossible to give 
even a general statement of those controversies however 
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3cct«\e illusion that is created by ignorance, we pro- 
ject ill these "germs in the Alayavijflina to the 
outside world, and imagine that they are there really 
as they arc, while theManovljh&na (ego consciousness) 
which IS too a product of illusion, tenaciously clin- 
ging to the AlayavijAina as the real self, never aban- 
dons Its egoism The AlayavijflAna, however, is indif 
ferent to, and irresponsible for, all these errors on 
the part of the hlano»ljft 4 na ' 

(e) The Yogicira school distinguishes three kinds 
of knowledge i Illusion {pankalptta) s Discnmi 
native or Relative Knowledge {paralanfra) and 3 
Perfect Knowledge ipannsfpanna) 

The distinction may best be illustrated by the well- 
known analogy of a rope and a snake Deceived by 
a similarity m appearance, men frequently take a 
rope lying on the ground for a poisonous snake and 

interesting they may be to students of the history ofintetlec 
tual development m India. 

The XUyavijnSn* to use the phraseology of Samkhya phi 
losophy IS a composition *0 to speak of the Soul (purvfa) 
and Primordial Matter ifrairu) ft is the Soul so far as it 
IS neutral and indiHerent to all those phenomenal manifesta 
tions that are going on within as well as without us It is 
Pnmoriiial Matter inasmuch asitisdie reservoir of everything 
whose lid being lifted by the hands of Ignorance there in 
stantly springs up this universe of limitation and relativity 
Enl ghtenment or Nirvlna, therefore consists in recognising 
the Jrror of Ignorance and not in clinging to the products 
of imag nation 

' Por a more detailed explanation of the ideal philosophy 
ol the Yogacira sec my aitide on the subject in Le Mutton 
a *90^ 
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are ternbly shocked on that account. But when they* 
approach and carefully examine it, they become at 
once convinced of the groundlessness of this apprehen- 
sion, which was the natural sequence of illusion This 
may be considered to correspond to what Kant calls 
Schetn 

Most people, however, do not go any further m 
their inquiry They arc contented with the sensual, 
empirical knowledge of an object with which they 
come in contact \Vhen they understand that the 
thing they mistook for a snake was really nothing 
but a >afd of innocent rope, they think their knowl 
edge of the object is complete, and do not trouble 
themsehes with a philosophical investigation as to 
whether the rope which to them is just what it 
appears to be, has any real existence m itself They do 
not stop a moment to reflect that their knowledge 
is merely relative, for it does not go beyond the 
phenomenal significance of the things they perceive 
But IS an object in reality such as it appears to 
be to our senses? Are particular phenomena as such 
really actual? What is the value of our knovvletlge 
concerning those so-called realities? When we make 
an investigation into such problems as these, the 
Yog4c&ra school says, we find that their existence is 
only relative and has no absofute value whatever 
independent of the perceiving subject They are rhe 
"ejection of our ideas into the outside world, which 
are centred and conserved in our Alayavijnina and 
which are awakened into activity by subj*tive ^ 
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ignorance This clear tnstght into <the nature of things, 
I e , into their non*rea!ness as Atman, constitutes perfect 
knowledge 

(3) ^'‘Tien v.e attain to the perfect knowledge, we 
recognise the ideality of the universe There is no 
such thing as an ohjectuc world, which is really an 
illusive manifestation of the mind called Alayavijft&na 

*But even this supposedly real existence of the 
Alayavijft&na is a product of particulansation called 
forth by the ignorant ManovijftAna The ManovijfiAna, 
or empincal ego, as it might be called, having no 
adequate knowledge as to the true nature of the 
Alaya, takes the latter for a metaphysical agent, that 
like the master of a puppet show manages all mental 
operations according to its humour As the silkworm 
imprisons itself in the cacoon created by itself, the 
ManovijAAna, entangling itself m ignorance and con* 
fusion, takes its own illusory creations for real 
realities 

(4) For the regulation of moral hfe, the Yoglcira 
with the other Mah&yAna schoob, proposes the prac- 
tising of the SIX PAramitAs (virtues of perfection), 
which are 1 I?a»a (giving) 2 p/a (moral precept), 

3 Ksanti (meekness), 4 Vitya (energy), 5 Dkyana 
(meditation), S Prajna (knowledge or wisdom) In 
way of explanation says Asanga 'By not clinging 
to ‘wealth or pleasures (l), by not cherishing any 
thoughts to violate the precepts (2), by not feeling 
dejected m the face of evils (3), by not awakening 

of indolence while practising gpodnessfAU 
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by miintaining serenity of mmd m the midst of 
disturbance and confusion of this \^orId(s), and finally 
by always practising ekaettta^ and by truthfully 
comprehending the nature of things (6), the Bodhisat- 
tvas recognise the truth of C{jtidttamStra,~^\httni\i 
that there is nothing that is not ofidealorsubjectue 
creation 

(5) Mah&yAnism teaches that there are tenspintuali 
stages of Bodhisattvahood.viz, i. Pramuditii, 2 VimalS, 
3 Prabhakarl, 4* Arcismatl, s Sudurjayd, 6 Abhimukh!, 
7 Ddrangamd S Ac3M,9 Sfldhumatf, to Dharmame- 
gh&’ By passing through at! these stages one after 
another, we are beheved to reach the oneness of 
Dharmaklya 

(6) The Yog4c4rists claim that the precepts that 
are practised by the followers of MahaySnism are far 
superior to those of Hlnayimsts The latter tend to 
extemalism and formalism, and do not go deep into 
our spiritual, subjective motives Now, there are 
physical verbal, and spiritual precepts observed by 
the Buddha The Hlnaydnists observe the first two 
neglecting the last which is by far more important 
than the rest For instance, the QrAvaka s interpreta 
tion of the ten Qksas * is literal and not spiritual, 

’ One mind or one heart meaning the mental attitude 
which IS In harmony with the mooistic view of nature in its 
broadest sense * 

* These ten stages of spintnal development are Somewhat 
minutely explained below See Chapter XII 

* The ten moral precepts of the Buddha are fi) j{,ii no 
living being (*) Take nothing that Is not given (3) K^ep « 
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further, they follow these precepts because they wish 
to attain NirvAna for their own sake, and not for 
others*. The Bodhisatlva, on the other hand, does not 
wish to be bound within the narrow circle of moral 
restriction AimiriR at an universal emancipation of 
mankind, he ventures even violating the ten giksas, 
if necessary The first ^iksa, for instance, forbids the 
filling of any living being, but the Bodhisattva does 
not hesitate to go to war, in case the cause he espous- 
es IS right and beneficient to humanity at large 
(7) As Mahiyinism insists on the purification of 
the inner life, its teaching applies not to things 
outward, its principles are not of the ascetic and 
exclusive kind. The Mah&y&nists do not shun to 
commingle themselves with the “dust of worldliness , 
they aim at the realisation of the Bodhi, they are 
not afraid of being thrown into the whirlpool of 
metempsychosis, they endeavor to impart spiritual 
benefits to all sentient beings without regard to 
their attitude, whether hostile or friendly, towards 
themselves , having immovable faith m the Mah^yAna, 
they never become contaminated by vanity and 
worldly pleasures with which they may constantly 
be m touch they have a clear insight into the doc 
tnne of non &tman , being free from all spiritual 
faults, they live in perfect accord with the laws of 
Su^hness and discharge their duties without the 

matrimonial sanctity (4> Do not he , (5) Do not slander , 
(6) Do not insult (?) Do not diatter 18 ) Be not greedy, 
<9) Bear no malice (10) Harbor no scepticism 
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least conceit or self-assertion; in a word, their inner 
life is a realisation of the DharmakJlya 
('8) The intellectual superiority of the Bodhisattva 
is shoNvn by his possession of knowledge of non-par- 
ticularisation {andndrtha') ' This knowledge, philoso- 
phically considered, is the knowledge of the absolute, 
or the knowledge of the universal. The Bodhisallva's 
mind is free from the dualism of samsHra (birlh*and» 
death) and nirvAna, of positivism and negativism, of 
being and non-being, of object and subject, of ego 
and non-ego. His knowledge, in short, transcends 
‘ the limits of 6nal realities, soaring high to the 
realm of the absolute and the abode of non-par- 
ticurahty. 

In consequence of this mteliectua! elevation, 
the Bodhisattva perceives the working of birth and 
death in nirvAna, and nirvAna in the transmigration 
,of birth and death He sees the "ever-changing 
many” m the "never-changing one," and the "never- 

' MahAyAnism recognises two •‘entrances” through which a 
comprehensive knowledge of the universe is obtained One 
js called the “entrance of sameness'* (tamata) and the other 
the “entrance of diversity* {ftdnStvaj The first entrance 
introduces us to the universality of things and suggests a 
pantheistic interpretation of existence. The second leads us 
to the parbculanty of things culminating in monotheism or 
polytheism, as it is viewed from different standpoints The 
Buddhists declare that neither entrance alone can lead to 
the sanctum sanctorum of existence , and in order to obtaui 
a sound well balanced knowledge of things in general, we 
must go through both the entrances of universality and parti- 
cularity . * 
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changing one’’ in the “cvcf-changmg many ” His 
inward life is in accord at once with the laws of 
transitory phenomena and with those of transcenden* 
ta! Suchncss According to the former, he does not 
recoil as ascetics do when he comes in contact with 
the world of the senses; he is not afraid of suffering 
the ills that the flesh is heir to, but, according to 
the latter, he never clings to things evanescent, his 
inmost consciousness forever dwells m the serenity 
of eternal Suchness 

(lo) The final characteristic to be mentioned as 
distinctly Mahayinistic is the doctrine of TnkSya 
There is, it is asserted, the highest being which is 
the ultimate cause of the uniserse and m which dll 
existences And their essential origin and significance 
This IS called by the Mah4y4iiists Dharmakaya The 
DharmakSya, however, docs not remain m its abso- 
luteness, it reveals itself m the realm of cause and 
effect iT^then takes a particular form It becomes 
a devil, or a god, or a deva, or a human being, or 
an animal of lower grade, adapting itself to the 
degrees of the intellectual development of the people 
For it IS the people's inner needs which necessitate 
the special forms of manifestation This is called 
NirmAnakiya, that is the body of transformation 
The Buddha who manifested himself m the person 
of Gautama, the son of King of ^uddboddna about tw o 
thousand five hundred years ago on the Ganges, is 
a form of NirmSmakAya The third one is called 
•> Sarubhogakiya, or body of bliss This is the spin 
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tual body of a Buddha, invested uith all possible 
grandeur in form and in possession of all imaginable 
psychic powers The conception of Sambhogaki)ra 
IS full of wild imaginations which are not easy of 
comprehension by modem minds ' 

These characteristics enumerated at seven or ten 
as peculiarly Mahiyinistic are what the Hindu Bud 
dhist philosophers of the first century down to tlje 
fifth or sixth century of the Chnstian era thought 
to be the most essential points of their faith and 
what they thought entitled it to be called the “Great 
Vehicle (A/aiaj'/i»a) of salvation, m contradistinction 
to the faith embraced by their conservative brethren 
But, as we view them now, the points here specified 
are to a great extent saturated with a partisan spirit, 
and besides they are more or less scattered and 
unconnected statements of the so-called salient fea- 
tures of AlahiyAnism Nor do they furnish much 
information concerning the nature of Mah&yAnism 
as a coherent system of religious teachings They 
gi\e but a general and somewhat obscure delineation 
of It, and that in opposition to Hlnayinism In point 
of fact, Mah&yanism ts a school of Buddhism and 
has many characteristics in common with Hinayi- 
nism Indeed the spirit of the former is also that 
of the latter, and as far as the general trend of 
Buddhism is concerned there is no need of^ em- 


• The doctrine of TnkS>a »in be given further eli^cidation 
,n the chapter beating the same title ^ § 
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phasising the significance of one school over the 
other On the following pages I shall try to present 
a more comprehensive and impartial exposition of 
the Buddhism, which has been persistently designated 
by Its followers as Mah&yAnism 



SPECULATIVE MAHAYAKISM. 

CHAPTER HI 

PRACTISE AND SPECULATION 


T^TAHAyANISM perhaps can best be treated m two 
mam divisions, as it has distinctly two principal fea- 
tures in Its doctnnaf development. I may call one 
the speculative phase of Mahd>anism and the other 
practical The first part is essentially a sort of 
Buddhist metaphysics, where the mind is engaged 
solely in ratiocination and abstraction- Here the 
intellect plays a very prominent part, and some of 
the most abstruse problems of philosophy are freely 
discussed Speculative followers of Buddhism have 
taken great interest in the discussion of them and 
have written many volumes on various subjects ‘ 

' No efforts have yet been made systematically to trace 
the history of the development of the MahSyina thoughts in 
India as well as in China and Japan We have enough ma 
tenal at least to follow the general course it has taken, as 
far as the Chinese and Tibetan collections of Tripitata are 
concerned ^Vbcn a thorough comparison by unpartial un 
prejudiced scholars of these documents has been made with 
the Pah and Sanskrit literatnre then wc shall be able to 
write a cataprebcasive htstorr of human thoagktf thaf 
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The second or practical phase of MahlySnism deals 
with such religious beliefs that constitute the life 
and essence of the system MahA>anists might have 
reasoned wrongfully to explain their practical faith, 
but the faith itself is the outburst of the religious 
sentiment which is inherent in human nature This 
practical part, therefore, is by far more important, 
and in fact it can be said that the speculative part 
IS "Merely a preparatory step toward it Inasmuch as 
Mahlyinism is a religion and not a philosophical sys- 
tem, It must be practical, that is, it must directly 
appeal to the inmost life of the human heart 

Relation of Feeling and Intellect tn Religion 

So much has been said about the relation between 
philosophy and religion, and there are many scholars 
who so firmly believe in the identity of religion 
either with superstitions or with supernatural revela- 
hon, that the denial of this assertion is considered 
by them practically to be the disavowal of all religions 
For, according to them, there is no midway m religion 
A religion which is rational and yet practical is no 
religion Now , Buddhism is neither a vagary of imagt 
nation nor a revelation from above, and on this account 
It has been declared by some to be a philosophy 
The title “Speculative Mah&ydnism thus, is apt to 

have governed the Oriental people dunng the last two thou- 
sand years When this is done the result can further be 
compared with the history of other religious systems, thus 
l^rowing*much light on the general evolution of humanity 
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be taken as a confirmation of such opinion To remove 
all the misconceptions, therefore, which might be 
entertained concerning the religious nature of Mahiyi- 
nism and its attitude toward intellectualism, I have 
deemed it wise here to say a few words about the 
relation between feeling and intellect in religion 

There is no doubt that religion ts essentially prac 
tical, it does not necessarily require theorisation 
The latter, properly speaking, is the business of 
philosophy If religion was a product of the intellect 
solely, it could not give satisfaction to the needs of 
mans whole being Reason constitutes but a part of 
the organised totality of an individual being Abstrac 
tion however high, and speculation however deep do 
not as such satisfy the inmost yearmgs of the human 
heart But this they can do when they enter into 
one s inner life and constitution , that is, when abstrac 
tion becomes a concrete fact and speculation a living 
principle in ones existence, in short, when philosophy 
becomes religion 

Philosophy as such, therefore, is generally distm 
guished from religion But we must not suppose that 
religion as the deepest expression of a human being 
can eliminate altogether from it the intellectual 
element. The most predominant rfile in religion may 
be played by the imagination and feeling but ratio- 
cination must not fail to assert its legitimate right in 
the co-^rdmation of beliefs When this right is denied 
religion becomes fanaticism, superstition fata morgana 
and even a menace to the progress of humanity 
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The intellect is critical, objective, and always tries 
to stand apart from the things that are taken up for 
examination This alienation or keeping itself aloof 
from concrete facts on the part of the intellect, 
constantly tends to disregard the real significance of 
life, of which It IS also a manifestation Therefore, 
the conflict between feeling and reason, religion and 
science, instinct and knowledge, has been going on 
sAice the awakening of consciousness 

Seeing this fact, intellectual people arc generally 
prone to condemn religion as barring the freedom 
and obstructing the progress of scientific investiga 
tions It IS true that religion went frequently to the 
other extreme and tried to suppress the just claim 
of reason, it is true that this was especially the 
case wnth Christianity, whose history abounds with 
rcgretable incidents resulting from its violent encroach- 
ments upon the domain of reason It is also true 
that the feeling and the intellect are sometimes at 
variance, that what the feeling esteems as the most 
valuable treasure is at times relentlessly crushed by 
the reason, while the feeling looks with utmost con 
tempt at the results that have been reached by the 
intellect after much lucubration But this fatal con 
flict IS no better than the fight which takes place 
between the head and the tail of a hydra when it 
IS cut m twain , it always results in self destruction 
We cannot live under such a miserable condition 
forever , when we know that it is altogether due to 
a mycpia on the part of our understanding The 
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truth ts that feeling and reason “cannot do with 
out one another, and must work together insepa 
rably in the process of human de\eIoptnent, since 
reason without feeling could ha%e nothing to act for 
and would be impotent to act, while feeling without 
reason would act tyrannically and blindly — that 
IS to say, if cither could exist and act at all with' 
out the other, for in the end it is not feeling nor 
reason, which acts, but it is the man who acts at 
cording as he feels and reasons' (H Maudsleys 
Natural Causes and Supernatural Stemtngs, p vii) 
If It ts thus admitted that feeling and reason must 
co*crdinate and co operate in the realisation of hu- 
man ideals, religion, though essentially a phenomenon 
of the emotional life, cannot be indifferent to the 
significance of the intellect Indeed, religion, as much 
as philosophy, has ever been speculating On the pro 
blems that are of the most Mtal importance to hu- 
man life In Christianity speculation has been car- 
ried on under the name of theology, though it claims 
to be fundamentally a religion of faith In India, 
however, as mentioned elsewhere, there was no divi 
ding line between philosophy and religion, and every 
teaching, every system, and every doctrine, however 
abstract and speculative it might appear to the Western 
mind, was at bottom religious and always aimed 
at the deliverance of the soul There was no philos- 
ophical system that did not have some practical 
purpose 

Indian thinkers could not separate religiop from 
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philosophy, practice from theory Their philosophy 
flowed out of the very spring of the human heart 
and was not a mere display of fine intellectuation 
If their thinking were not in the right direction 
and led to a fallacy which made life more miserable, 
they were e%er ready to surrender themselves to a 
supenor doctrine as soon as it was discovered But 
when they thought they were in the right track, 
i^iey did not hesitate to sacrifice their life for it 
Their philosophy had as much fire as religion 

Buddhism and Speculation 

Owing to this fact, Buddhism as much as Hinduism 
IS full of abstract speculations and philosophical refiec 
tions so much so that some Christian critics are 
inclined to deny the religiosity of Buddhism But no 
student of the science of comparative religion would 
indorse such a view nowada)re Buddhism, in spite of 
Its predominant mtellectuahsm, is really a religious 
system There is no doubt that it emphasises the ra 
tional element of religion more than any other religious 
teachings, but on that account we cannot say that 
It altogether disregards the importance of the part 
to be played by the feehng Its speculative, philoso 
phiea! phase is really a preparation for fully appre- 
ciating the subjective significance of rebgion, for 
relii,ion is ultimately subjective, that is to say, the 
essence of religion is love and faith, or, to use Buddhist 
phraseology, it is the eicpression of the Bodhi which 
* ^ 6 
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consists in prajiia * (intelligence or wisdoro) and 
kantna (love or compassion) Mere knowledge (not 
prajiia) has \er>* little \aluc in human life When not 
guided by love and faith, it rcadil> turns out to be 
the most obedient servant of egoism and sensualism 
What Tennyson says in the following % erses is 
perfectly true with Buddhism 

*\V'ho loves not knonledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beaaty’ May she mix * 

With men and prosper* \Vho shall fix 
Her pillars^ Let her work prevail 

''But on her forehead siis a fire , 

She sets her forward countenance 
And feaps loto the Aiture chance, 

Submitting atl things to desire 

“Half grown as ycl a child, and vain— 

She cannot fight the fear of death 
What is she cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of demons J fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power Let her Know her place, 

She is the second, not the first. 

'A higher hand must make her mild. 

If all be not m vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child. 

‘ Prajni^ hcdht, buddki vtdyi and jhi or jnana are all syn- 
onymous and m many cases interchangeable But they allow 
a finer discrimination Speaking in a general way, frajni is 
reason bodki wisdom or intelligence huddkt enlightenment, 
vtdyA ideality or knowledge, and jni or /nSna mtellect Of 
these five terms frajni and Mix are essentially Biaddhistic 
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But it must be remembered that Buddhism never 
Ignores the part which is played by the intellect in 
the purification of faith For it is by the judicious 
exercise of the intellect, that all religious superstitions 
and prejudices are finally destroyed 

The intellect is so far of great consequence, and 
we must respect it as the thunderbolt of Vajrapani, 

^ which crushes everything that is mere sham and false 
But at the same time we must also remember that 
the quintessence of religion like the house built on 
the solid rock never suffers on account of this destruc- 
tion Its foundation lies too deeply buried in human 
and have acquired technical meaniog In this w.ork both 
frajnd and iodki are mostly translated by intelligence, for 
their extent of meaning closely overlaps each other Eut 
this 15 rather vague, and wherever I thought the term intel* 
ligence alone Co be misleading I either left the originals un 
translated or inserted them in parentheses. To be more 
exact, frajnS in many cases can safely be rendered by faith, 
not a belief in revealed truths but a sort of immediate 
knowledge gained by jntuitive mteUigence Prajni corres- 
ponds in some respects to wisdom meaning the foundation 
of alt reasonings and experiences It may also be considered 
an equivalent for Greek sofhia Bodhi, on the other hand, 
has a decidedly religious and moral significance Besides 
being fra}nd itself It is also love (ianmJ) for according 
to Buddhism these two, frajnk and karunk, constitute the 
essence of Bodhi May Bodhi be considered in some respects 
synonymous with the divine wisdom as understood by Chris- 
Uan dogmatists? But there is something in the Buddhist 
notion of Bodhi that cannot properly be expressed by wisdom 
or intelligence Thu seems to be due to the dilTerence of 
philosophical Interpretation by Buddhists and Christians of 
the copcepuon of God. It will become clearer as weproceed 
farther 
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heart to be damaged by knowledge or science So 
long as there is a human heart warm with blood and 
burning with the fire of life, the intellect however 
powerful will never be able to trample it underfoot 
Indeed, the more severely the rehgiotis sentiment is 
tested in the crucible of the intellect, the more glo 
nous and illuminating becomes its intrinsic virtue 
The true religion is, therefore, never reluctant to appear ^ 
before the tribunal of scientific investigation In fact 
by Ignoring the ultimate significance of the religious 
consciousness, science is digging its own grave For 
what purpose has science other than the unravelhng 
of the mysteftes of nature and reading into the 
meaning of existence? And is this not what consti- 
tutes the foundation of religion? Science cannot be 
final, It must find its reason in religion, as a mere 
intellectual exercise it is not worthy of our serious 
consideration 

Rehgton and Metaphysics 

The French soaologist, M Guyau says in fais 
Irreligton of the Future (English translation p to) 

*E\ery positive and historical religion presents 
three distinctive and essential elements (l) An at 
tempt at a mythical and non scientific explanation 
of natural phenomena (divine inter\ention, miracles, 
efficacious prayers, etc), or of histoncal facts (infiar 
nation of Jesus Christ or of Buddha, revelation, and 
so forth), (2) A system of dogmas, that is to say, 
of sjTnbolic ideas, of unagmativc beliefs, forcibly « 
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imposed upon one's faith as absolute verities, evert 
though they are susceptible of no scientific demon 
stration or philosophicdl justification, (3) A cult and 
a system of rites, that is to say, of more or less 
immutable practices regarded as possessing a mar- 
velous efficacy upon the course of things, a propi- 
tiatory virtue A religion without myth, without dogma, 
^ without cult, without nte, is no more than that 
somewhat bastard product, ‘natural religion,' which 
IS resolvable to a system of metaphysical hypotheses *’ 
M Guyau seems to think that what will be left 
in religion, when severed from its superstitions and 
imaginary beliefs and mysterious rites, is a system 
of metaphysical speculations, and that, therefore, it 
IS not a religion But in my opinion the French so- 
ciologist shares the error that is very prevalent 
among the scientific men of to day He is perfectly 
right in trying to stnp religion of all its ephemeral 
elements and external integuments, but he is entirely 
wrong when he does this at the expense of its very 
essence, which consists of the inmost yearings of 
the human heart And this essence has no affinity 
with the superstitions which grow round it like 
excrescences as the results of insufficient or abnormal 
nourishment Nor does it concern itself with mere 
philosophising and constructing hypotheses about 
metaphysical problems Far from it Religion is 3 
cry from the abysmal depths of the human heart, 
that can never be silenced, until it finds that something 
and ’identifies itself with it, which reveals the telco- 
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logical significance of life and the universe But this 
something has a subjective value only, as Goethe 
makes Faust exclaim, “Feeling is all m all, name 
for It I have none *’ Why? Because it cannot objec 
tively or intellectually be demonstrated, as in the 
case with those laws which govern phenomenal exis- 
tences, — the proper objects of the discursive human 
understanding And this subjectivity of religion is ^ 
what makes “all righteousnesses as filthy garments.’ 

If religion deprived of its dogmas and cults is t6 
be considered, as M Guyau thinks, nothing but a 
system of metaphysics, we utterly lose sight of its 
subjective significance or its emotional element, which 
indeed constitutes its ratson d'ttre 

* 

Having this m view we proceed to see first on 
what metaphysical hypothesis speculative MahSySna 
Buddhism is built up , but the reader must remember 
that this phase of Mahfty&ntsm is merely a preliminary 
to its more essential part, which we expound later 
under the heading of “Practical MahiySnisni,' in 
contradistinction to “Speculatue Mahfty4msm 
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Three Forms of Knowledge 

A^rAHAYANISM generally distinguishes two or three 
forms of knowledge This classification is a sort 
of epistemology, inasmuch as it proposes to ascertain 
the extent and nature of human knowledge, from a re 
hgious point of view. Its object is to see what kind of 
human knowledge is most reliable and valuable for the 
annihilation of ignorance and the attainment of enlight- 
enment. The Mah4y4na school which has given most 
attention to this division of Buddhist philosophy is 
the YogScdra of Asanga and Vasubandhu The Lan-> 
kavatara and the Sandhimnnocana and some other ' 
SQtras, on which the school claims to have its doctrinal ( 
foundation, teach three forms of knowledge The f 
st^tra literature, however, as a rule does not enter 
into any detailed exposition of the subject , it merely 
classifies knowledge and points out what form of 
knowledge is most desirable by the Buddhists To ^ 
obtain a fuller and more discursive elucidation, we 
must come to the Abhidharma Pitaka of that^chool | ^ 
Of tfie text books most generally studied ‘he 
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YogicAra, we may mention Vasubandhu's Vijiianamatra 
with Its commentaries and Asanga's Comprehensize 
Treatise on Mahdydntsm The following statements- 
are abstracted mainly from these documents 
j The three forms of knowledge as classified by the 
(Pankalpita), (2) Relative 
nd (3) Absolute Knowledge 
« 

lUuston 

Illusion (paniialptta), to use Kantian phraseology, 

IS a sense perception not co ordmated by the categories 
of the understanding, that is to say, it is a purely 
subjective elaboration, not verified by objective reality 
and critical judgment So long as we make no practical 
application of it, it will harbor no danger, there is 
no evil in it, at least religiously Perceptual illusion 
IS a psychical fact, and as such it is justified A 
straight rod in water appears crooked on account of 
the refraction of light , a sensation is often felt in 
the limb after it has been amputated, for the nervous 
system has not yet adjusted itself to the new condition 
They are all illusions however They are doubtless 
the correct interpretation of the sense impressions 
in question, but they are not confirmed by other 
sense-impressions whose coordination is necessary 
to establish an objective reality The moral invohed 
in this IS all sound inferences and correct behavior 
must be based on critical knowledge and not on 
illusory premises • 


lYogAcAra are (1) Illusion 
jKnowledge (poratantra), s 
f (panntspanna ) 
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Reasoning in this wise, the Mahlyinists declare 
that the egoism fostered by vulgar minds belongs to 
this class of knowledge, though of a different order, 
and that those who tenaciously cling to egoism as 
their final stronghold are believers in an intellectual 
fata moi^ana, and are like the thirsty deer that madly 
after the visionary water in the desert, or like the 
crafty monkey that tries to catch the lunar reflection 
in the water Because the belief m the existence of 
a metaphysical agent behind our mental phenomena 
is not confirmed by experience and sound judgment, 
It being merely a product of unenlightened subjectivity 
Besides this ethical and philosophical egoism, all 
forms of world conception xvhtch is founded on the 
sandy basis of subjective illusion, such as fetichism, 
idolatry, anthropomorphism, anthropopsychtsm, and 
the like, must be classed under the pankalptta laksana 
as doctrines having illusionary premises 

Relativt Knowledge 

Next comes the paratantra laksana , a welt an- 
schanung based upon relative knowledge, or better, 
upon the k^o^\ ledge of the law. of relativity Accord- 1 
mg to this view everything in the world has a ^ 
relative and conditional existence, and nothing can j 
claim an absolute reality free from all limitations } 
This* closely corresponds to the theory advanced by 
most of modern scientists whose agnosticism denies 
our intellectual capability of transcending the law of 
j relativity 
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1 The paratantra laksana, therefore, consists in the 
Imottledge den\ed from our daily intercourse with 
^e outward world It deals wth the highest ab*' 
stractions we can make out of our sensuous expe- 
riences It ts positivistic in Its strictest sense It 
^says The universe has only a relative existence, and 
^jour knowledge is necessarily limited Even the highest 
generalisation cannot go beyond the law ofrelativitv 
It IS impossible for to know the first cause and 
the ultimate end of existence, nor have we any 
need to go thus beyond the sphere of existence, which 
would ineiitably mvoKe us in the maze of mystic 
imagination 

( The paratantra laksana, therefore, is a positii'ism, 
agnosticism, or empiriasm in its spirit Though the 
Yog&c&ra Buddhists do not use all these modem phi- 
losophical terms, the interpretation heregnenisreallj 
what they intended to mean by the second form of 
knowledge A world-conception based on this view, 
Ut IS declared by the Mahi>&ntsts, is sound as far 
as our perceptual knowledge is concerned, but it 
(does not exhaust the entire field of human expen 
jence, for it does not take into account our spintual 
jlife and our inmost consaousness. There is some- 
thing m the human heart that refuses to be satisfied 
with merelj systematismg under the so-called laws 
of nature those multitudinous impressions whicV we 
receive from the outside world There is a singular 
feeling, or sentiment, or yearning, whatever we may 
call It, m our inmost heart, which defies any plainer. 
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description thin a mere suggestion or an indirect 
statement This somewhat mystic consciousness 
seems despite its obscureness to contain the meaning 
of our existence as well as that of the universe The 
intellect may try to persuade us with all its subtle 
'reasonings to subdue this disquieting feeling and to 
remain contented with the systematising of natural 
law s, so called But it is deceiving itself by so doing , 
because the intellect is but a'scrvant to the heart, 
and so far as it is not forced to self contradiction, 
it must accommodate itself to the needs of the heart 
That IS to say, we must transcend the narrow limits | 
of conditionality and see what indispensable postulates | 
are underlying our life and experiences The recog-, 
mtion of these indispensable postulates of life con-^ 
stitutes the Yog&c&ra’s third form of knowledge called | 
panntspanna laksana 


Absolute Knoxt ledge 


I Panntspanna laksana literally means the world 
view founded on the most perfect knowledge Ac- 
cording to this view, the universe is a monistico- 
pantheistic system While phenomenal existences 
are regulated by natural laws characterised by condi- 
tionality and individuation, they by no means exhaust 
all our experiences which are stored in our inmost 
consciousness There must be something, — this is 
the absolute demand of humanity, the ultimate postu- 
late of experience, — be it Will, or Intelligence, 
vjhich, underlying and animating all existences, forms 
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the basis of cosmic, ethical, and religious life This 
highest Will, or Intelligence, or both may be term- 
ed God, but the Mah&yAnists call it religiously Dhar* 
makSya, ontologically Bhlltatath4f4, and psycholog- 
ically Bodhi or Sambodht And they think it must 
be immanent in the universe manifesting itself 
all places and times, it must be the cause of per- 
petual creation, it must be the pnnciple of morality 
This being so, hov. 'do %\e come to the recognition 
of Its presence? The Buddhists say that when our 
minds are clear of illusions, prejudices, and egotistic 
assumptions, they become transparent and reflect 
c the truth like a dust-free mirror The illumination 
I thus gained m our consciousness constitutes the 
v so called pattntspanna, the most perfect knowledge, 

I that leads to Nirvana, final salvation, and eternal bliss 

World views Founded on the Three 
Froms of Knowledge 

The reason will be obvious to the reader 
w'hy the Yog&cira school distinguishes three class- 
es of world conception founded on the three kinds 
of knowledge The parzkalpita laksana is most 
primitive and most puerile However, m these days 
of enlightenment, what ts believed by the masses is 
naught else than a parzkalpita conception of the world 
The material existence as it appears to our« senses 
IS to them all m all They seem to be unable to 
shake off the yoke of egoistic illusion and naive 
realism Their God must be transcendent and anthri?- 
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popathic, and always willing to meddle with worldly 
affairs as his whim pleases How different the world 
»s, m which the multitudes of unreflecting minds are 
hung, from that which is conceived by Buddhas and 
Bodfiisattvasl Hartmann, a German thinker, is right, 
'when he says that the masses are at least a century 
behind in their intellectual culture But the most 
strange thing in the world is that, in spite of all 
their Ignorance and superstitious beliefs, the waves of 
uniiersal transformation are ever carrying them onward 
to a destination, of which perhaps, they have not the 
slightest suspicion 

The paratantra lak^ana advances a step further, 
but the fundamental error involved in it isitspersis 
tent self contradictory disregard for what our inmost 
consciousness is constantly revealing to us The intellect 
alone can by no means unravel the mystery of our 
entire CMStence In order to reach the highest truth, 
wc must boldly plunge with our whole being into a 
region where absolute darkness defying the light of 
intellect is supposed to prevail This region which is 
no more nor less than the field of religious conscious- 
ness is shunned by most of the intellectual people 
on the plea that the intellect by its very nature is 
unable to fathom it But the only way that leads us 
to the final pacification of the heart yearnings is to 
go beyond the horizons of limiting reason and to 
resort to the faith that has been planted m the heart 
as the itne non of its own existence and vitality 
4>nd b/’faith I mean Prajna (wisdom) transcendental | 
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knowledge, that comes direct from the intelligence- 
essence of the Dharmakd^ A mind, so tired in 
vainly searching after truth and bliss in the verbiage 
of philosophy and the nonsense of ritualism, finds 
Itself here completely rested bathing in the rays of 
divine effulgence, — whence this is, it does not f 
question, being so filled withsupramundane blessings 
which alone are felt. Buddhism calls this exalted 
spiritual state NirvSna or Moksa ; and patinispanna- 
taksana is a world-conception which naturally follows 
from this subjective, ideal enlightenment. * 

Two Forms of Knowledge. 

The other Hindu MahaySnism, the Midbyamika 
school of N&g&rjuna, distinguishes two, instead of 

I three, orders of knowledge, but practically the 
YogSc&ra and the Midhyamika come to the same 
conclusion. * 

' For detailed exposition of the three forms of knowledge, 
the reader is requested to peruse Asanga's Cemfrekenstce 
Treatise on Aiaka^&nism (Naojo's Catalogue, No 1183), Vasu- 
bandhu's work on MahSyina idealism {VijninamStra Rostra, 
Nanjo, No. 1215), the Suira on the Mystery of Deliverance 
{.Sandktntrmocana rutra, Nanjo Nos 346 aud 347), etc 

* When the emioent representaUves of both parties, such 
as Dharmapala and Bhavaviveka, were at the height oftheir 
bterary activity m India about the fifth or sixth century after 
Christ, their partisan spirit incited them bitterly to denounce 
each other, forgetting the common gronnd on which their 
principles were laid down. Their disagreement in, fact on 
which they put an undue emphasis was of a very triding 
nature It was merely a quarrel over phraseology, for one 
insisted on nsing certam words just in the tense which the 
other negated. 
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The t'\o kinds of knowledge or truth distinguished 
by the I^Iitdhyamika philosophy nre SamvttU satya 
and Paramdrtha satya^ that is conditional truth 
and transcendental truth We read in NSg^rjuna’s 
Madhyamtka ^dstra (Buddhist Text Society edition 
pp l8o, i8i) 

On two truths is founded 
The holy doctrine of Buddhas 
» Truth conditional 

And truth transcendental 
Those who verily Know not 
The distinction of the two truths 
Know not the essence 
Of Buddh sm which is meaningful ' 

The conditional truth includes illusion and relative i 
knowledge of the Yog4c4ra school while the tran / 
scendcntal truth corresponds to the absolute knowledge } 
In explaining these two truths, the Mddhyamika 
philosophers have made a constant use of the terms 
f&nya "and u/dwyo void and not void which unfor 
tunately became a cause of the misunderstanding 
by Christian scholars of N4g4rjunas transcendental 
philosophy Absolute truth is void in its ultimate 
nature for it contains nothing concrete or real or ^ 
individual that makes it an object of particularisation I 
But this must not be understood as js done by ^ 
some superficial critics in the sense of absolute 

'''Dve satye samupientya buddhan&m dharde^ani 
Lokasarovrtt satyafi ca satyaA ca pararaarthatali 
Ye ca anayor na jinanti vibbigam satyayor dvayob 
X tatvam na v jinanti gambhlrabuddhag&sane 
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nothingness. The M&dhyamtka philosophers make the 
satya (transcendental truth) empty when contrasted 
with the realness of phenomenal existences Because 
it IS not real in the sense a particular being is 
real, but it is empty since it transcends the prin- 
ciple of individuation. When considered absolutely, 
It can neither be empty nor not-empty, neither funya 
nor aftinya, neither as/t nor tidsU, neither aihdza 
nor bkdva, neither real nor unreal All these terifis 
imply relation and contrast, while the Paramdrtha 
Satya is above them, or better, it unifies all con- 
trasts and antitheses tn its absolute oneness There- 
fore, even to designate it at all may lead to the mis- 
understanding of the true nature of the Satya, for 
naming is particulansing It is not, as such, an 
object of mtellectuation or of demonstrative knowl- 
edge It underlies everything conditional and pheno- 
menal, and does not permit itself to be a particular 
object of discrimination 

Transcendental Truth and Relative 
Understanding 

One may say If transcendental truth is of .such 
an abstract nature, beyond the reach of the under- 
standing, how can we ever hope to attain it and 
enjoy its blessings? But N&g&rjuna says that it is 
not absolutely out of the ken. of the understanding , 

It IS, on the contrary, through the understanding 
that we become acquainted with the quarter towards 
which our spiritual efforts should be directed, only 
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let us not cling to the means by which we grasp 
the final reality A finger 1$ needed to point at 
the moon, but when we have recognised the moon, 
let us no more trouble ourselves with the finger The 
fisherman carries a basket to take the fish home, 

' but what need has he to worry about the basket 
when the contents are safely on the table? Only soi 
long as we are not yet aware of the way to enlight 
enment, let us not ignore the value of relative knowl- | 
edge or conditional truth or lokaiamvrtttsatya as ' 
NagArjum terms it 

If not by worldly knouledge . 

The truth w not understood, ^ 

When the truth ts not approached 
Nirvina is not attained 

From this, it is to be mfered that Buddhism never 
discourages the scientific, critical investigation of 
religious beliefs For it is one of the functions of 
science that it should punfy the contents of a belief 
and that it should point out in which direction our 
final spiritual truth and consolation have to be sought 
Science alone which is built on relative knowledge 
IS not able to satisfy all our religious cravings, but 
It IS certainly able to direct us to the path of enlight- 
enment When this path is at last revealed, we shall 
know how to avail ourselves of the discovery, as 
then iPrajfla (or Sambodhi or Wisdom) becomes the 

I Vyavahiram anSentya paramirtho na decyate 
Paramarl*iam anSgamya nirvanam na adhigamyata 
Xkf. hilLsikiyWjJia. 9. 

' 7 
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{ guide of life. Here we enter into the region of the 
unknowable. The spiritual facts we experience are not 
demonstrable, for they are so direct and immediate 
jthat the uninitiated are altogether at a loss to get a 
'glimpse of them. 



CHAPTER V. 

BHOTATATHAtA {SUCHNESS) 

P'ROM on^logical point of view, ParamSrtha-satya 
or*~Parinis panna (transcendental truth) is called 
BhOtatathltl, which literally means “suchness of exist ^ ^ 
ence '• As BOddhis'm ^oes not separate being from 
thought nor thought from being, what is suchness in 
the objectiNC world, is transcendental truth m the 
subjective world, and viu versa BhOtatathSta, then, 
is the Godhead of Buddhism , and it marks the con 
summation of all our mental efforts to reach the 
highest principle, which unihes all possible contradic 
tions and spontaneously directs the course of world* 
events In short, it is the ultimate postulate of exist- 
ence Like Faram&rtha-satya, as above stated, it does 
not belong to the domain of demonstrative knowledge 
or sensuous experience , it is unknowable by the 
ordinary processes of intellectuation, which the natural 
sciences use m the formulation of general laws, and 
it is grasped, declare the Buddhists, only by the 
minds that are capable of exercising what might be 
called religious intuition 

A^vaghosa argues, in his Awakmtng of Faith for V 
the indefinability of this first principle. When we say ^ 

^ It IS vilny® o*” empty, on account of its being indepen- ^ 
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dent of all the thinkable qualities, which we attribute 
to things relative and conditional, people would take 
It for the nothingness of absolute void But when we 
define it as a real reality, as it stands above the 
evanescence of phenomena, they would imagine that 
there is something individual and existing outside the 
pale of this universe, which, though as concrete as 
we ourselves are, lives an eternal life It is like 
describing to the blind what an elephant looks like, 
each one of them gets but a very indistinct and 
imperfect conception of the huge creature, yet every 
one of them thinks hehasatrueandmostcomprehen 
sive idea of it * A^vaghosa, thus, wishes to eschew all 
jdefimte statements concerning the ultimate nature of 
'being, but as language is the only mode with which 
we mortals can express our ideas and communicate 
them to others, he thinks the best expression that 
can be given to it 15 Bhutatathita, 1 e, "suchness of 
existence," or «imply, "suchness " 

BhQtatathAta (suchness), thus absolutely viewed, does 

j not fall under the category of being and non being, 
and minds which are kept within the narrow circle 
of contrasts, must be said to be incapable of grasping 
It as It truly is Says Nigarjuna in his Qastra (Ch XV ) 
Between thisness (n^aMAtu) and tbatness {faraiAiSea) 
Between being and non being, 

Who discriminates, 

The truth of Buddhism he perceives not * ' 

' Cf TAe Udina, chapter VL 

* Svabh&vam parabh&vanca, bhivancAbhlvanwa ca, 

Ye pa(;yaDti, na pagyante tatvam hi buddhacAsane* , 
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Or, 

‘To think *»t »*, IS eternalism 
To think Mt is not*, is nihilism 
Bein(« and non being 
The wise eling not to cither ' 

Again, 

•The dnahsm of ‘to be and ‘not to be, 

The dualism of pure and not pure 

Such dualism having abandoned 

The mse stand not even in the middle ’ 

To quote, again, from the Awaktntng of Fatih 
(pp 58—59) “In Its metaphysical origin, Bhfltata- 
thit& has nothing to do with things defiled i e, 
conditionni it is free from all signs of individuali- 
sation, such as exist m phenomena) objects it is 
independent of an unreal, particulansmg consciousness ' 
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Absolute Suchness from its very nature thus defies ^ 
all definitions We cannot even say that it is, for 
everything that is presupposes that which is not 
existence and non existence are relative terms as 
much as subject and object, mind and matter this 
and that, one and other one cannot be conceived 


' Astlti 9a;vatagr3ho, 

1 TasmSdastitvanSstitve 

s Astiti nistiti ubhe pi antS 
QuddhI a^nddhiti ime ' pi 


>, nlstityucchedadarpananv^i^UMi 
:ve nSenyeta vicaksan^^^A ^ 


Madhye pi sy&nam na karomca^di^hiV 
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uilhout the other. "It is not so (na i/i) therefore, 
may be the only way our imperfect human tongue 
can express it So the Mah&yimsts generally desig- 
nate absolute Suchness as Qfinyati or void 

But when this most significant word, ^dnyati, ts 
to be more fully interpreted, we would say with 
Afvaghosa that "Suchness ts neither that which is 
existence nor that which is non-existence, neithe^ 
that which is at once existence and non existence, 
nor that which is not at once existence and non- 
existence, it 13 neither that which is unity nor that 
which IS plurality; neither that which is at once unity 
and plurality, nor that which is not at once unity 
and plurality " * 

' Thu u the fanous phrase in the BrhadaranyiLi Ufanuad 
occurring in several places (11 5, 6 , III p s6 , IV, a, a . IV, 

4 as, IV, 5 5) The Atman or Brahman it sajs "is to 
be described by No No! He ts incomprehensible, for he 
cannot be comprehended, he is impenshable for he cannot 
peruh, he is unattached for be does not attach himself, 
unfettered be does not suffer he does not fail Him (who 
knows) these two do not overcome whether he says that for 
some reason he has done evil or for some reason he has done 
good— he overcomes both, and neither what hehasdone nor 
what he has omitted to do aOects him. 

* The Aicaktntns gf Faith, ^ 59 Cf th s with the Utterances 
of Dionysius the Areopagite as quoted by Prof W James 
m his Varithts cf Rtligtaai Exfgrtenee pp 416—417 "The 
cause of all things is neither soul nor intellect nor has 
It imagination opinion or reason or intell gence nor is it 
spoken or thought. It is neither number, nor order, nor 
magnitude nor littleness, nor equality nor inequality nor 
similarity nor dissimilarity It neither stands, no^^moves 
rwi- resiA !t ts assssca sor sitTStSjff nor 
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NAgArjana's famous doctrine of “The Middle Path 
of Eight No's” breathes the same spirit, which declares; ^ 

“There is no death, no birth, no destruction, no persistence, 
No oneness, no manyness, no coming, no departing, ' 

Elsewhere, he expresses the same idea in a some- 
what paradoxical manner, making the historical Buddha ^ 
a real concrete manifestation of Suchness * 

• “After his passing, deem not thus: 

'The Buddha stiH is here,’ 

He IS above all contrasts, 

To be and not (o be. 

“While living, deem not thus. 

' The Bnddha is now here ’ 

. He is above ail contrasts, 

To be and not to be ■* * 

This view of Suchness as no-ness abounds in the 
literature of the DhyAna school of MahAyAnism To 
cite one instance When Bodhi-Dharma *, the founder 

Even intellectual contact does not belong to it It is neither 
science nor truth It is not even royalty nor wisdom , not 
one ; not unity , not divinity or goodness , nor even spirit as 
we know it '' od hhitum 

' Anirodham anutpSdam anucchedam agi^vatam, 
AnekSrtham anSnSrtham anSgamam anirgamam 

{JJSdhyamtka pJxAa, first stanza) 

* Param nirodh4dbhagav4n bhavatityeva nohyate, 

Na bhavatyubhayam ccti nobhayam ceti nohyate . 
AtisthamSno ‘pi bhagavSn bhavatityeva nohyate, 

Ka bhavatyubhayam ceti nobhayam ceti nohyate. 

{Mddhyaniika, p 199) 

•He was the third son of king ofKSci (?) in southern India 
He came to China A D 5*7 and after a vain attempt to con- 
vert Emperor Wu to his own view, he retired to a monastery, 
where,’’ it is reported, he spent all day in gazing at the wall 
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oftheDhyftna sect, saw Emperor VVu of Liang dynasty 
(A D 502—556), he was asked what the first principle 
of the Holy Doctnnewas, hedid not give atjy lengthy, 
penphrastic statement after the manner of aphilosopher, 
but laconically replied, “Vast emptiness and nothing 
holy ’ The Emperor was bewildered and did not know 
how to take the words of his holy adviser Naturally, 
he did not expect such an abrupt answer, and, being 
greatly disappointed, ventured another question* 
“Who IS he, then, that stands before me? By this 
he meant to repudiate the doctnne of absolute Such- 
ness His line of argument being this If there is 
nothing in the ultimate nature of things that distin- 
guishes between holiness and sinfulness, why this 
world of contrasts, where some are revered as holy, 
for instance, Bodhi Dharma who is at this very 
moment standing in front of him with the mission 
of propagating the holy teachings of Buddha? Bodhi- 
Dharma, however, was a mystic and was fully con- 
vinced of the insufficiency of the human tungue to 
express the highest truth which is revealed only 

without making any further venture to propagate his inysticism 
But finally he found a most devoted disciple m the person 
of ShenKoang who vas once a Confucian, and through whom 
the Dhyina school became one ofthe most powerful hlahSylna 
sect in China as well as in Japan Dharma died in the year 
535 Besides the one here mentioned he had another audience 
with the Emperor At that time, the Emperor said to Dharma 
‘ 1 have dedicated so many monasteries copied so many 
sacred books and converted so many bhiksus and bhiksunis 
what do you think my merits are or ought to be? To this 
however Dharma replied curtly, No ment whatever'* ^ 



intuitively to the religious consciousness His con 
elusive answer was, “1 do not know 
This *‘I do not know’ is not to be understood 
m the spirit of agnosticism, but in the sense of 
“God when understood is no God,“ for iti se est 
et per se conceptur This way of describing Suchness j> 
by negative terms only, excluding all differences of \ 
name and form {tihmariipa) to reach a higher kind 
o? affirmation, seems to be the most appropriate | 
one, inasmuch as the human understanding is limited ^ 
m so many respects , butt nevertheless, it has caused 
much misinterpretation even among Buddhists them 
selves, not to mention those Chnstian Buddhist schol 
of to day, who sometimes appear almost wilfully 
to misconstrue the significance of the cfinyat& philo 
sophy It was to avoid these unfortunate misinter - 1 
pretations that the MahiySmsts frequently made the* 
paradoxical assertion that absolute Suchness is 
empty and not empty, ^ftnya and afunya, being and 
non being, sat and asat, one and many, this and that 

The "Thundrous Silence 

There yet remains another mode of explaining*^ 
absolute Suchness which though most practical and 
most effective for the religiously disposed mmds, 
may prove very inadequate to a sceptical intellect 
' Arysther interesting ottcrance by a Chinese Buddhist who, 
earnestly pondering over the absoluteness of Suchness for 
several years understood it one day all of a sudden is 
The very initant you say it is something (or a nothing) 
^ou mi^s the mark 
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It IS the "ihundrous silence ‘of Vimalakirti in response 
to an mquirj concefning the nature of Suchness or 
the “Dharma of Non-dualitj/ as it is termed in 
the SGtra * 

BodhisatUa VimalaUrti once askedahostofBodhi 
saltvas led by Mafljufn, uho came to visit him, 
to express their siews os to how to enter info the 
Dharma of Non-duahty Some replied * Birth and 
death arc two, but the Dharma itself was never bom 
and will ne^cr die Those who understand this are 
said to enter into the Dharma of Non-duahty ' Some 
said, **'I and ‘mine arc two Because I think ‘I am* 
there are thing’s called ‘mine But as there is no 
T am' where shall we look for things ‘mine ? By 
thus reflecting we enter into the Dharma of Non* 
duality' Some replied, ‘Samsira and Nsr\ana are 
two But when we understand the ultimate nature 
of Sams&ra, Sams&ra vanishes from our consciousness, 
and there is neither bondage nor release, neither 
birth nor death B> thus reflecting we enter into 
the Dharma of Non duality Others said, ' ^orance 
and enlightenment are two No ignorance, no enlight 
enment, and there is no dualism WTi) ? Because 
those who ha\e entered a meditation in which there 
IS no sense-impression no cogitation, are free from 
Ignorance as well as from enlightenment This holds 
true with ail the other dualistic categories. Those 
who enter thus into the thought of sameness are 
*Tke VtmaJakirti SiUra Kma&njivas translation Part II, 
Chapter 5 ' , 
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said to enter into the Dbarma of Non-duality." Still 
others answered, "To long for Nir\’ina and to shun 
worldliness are of dualism. Long not for NirvAna, 
shun not worldUness, and we are free from dualism. 
Why? Because bondage and release are relative terms, 
and when there is no bondage from the beginning, 
who wishes to be released? No bondage, no release, 
and therefore no longing, no shunning: this is called 
the entering into the Dharma of Non-duality ” 

Many more answers of similar nature came forth 
Irom all the Bodhisattvas in the assembly except the 
leader Maflju?ri Vimalaklrti now requested him to 
give his own view, and to this Mabju^ri responded, 
"What I think may be stated thus: That which is 
in all beings wordless, speechless, shows no signs, 
is not possible of cognisance, and is above all ques* 
tionings and answerings, — to know this is said to 
enter into the Dharma of Non-duality " 

Finally, the host Vimalaklrti himself was demanded^ 
by Maftju^n to express his idea of Non-duality, but 
he kept completely silent and uttered not a wordi 
Thereupon, Maftjujn admiringly exclaimed, “Weill 
done, well donel The Dharma of Non duality is truly j 
above letters and words I"* 

'Deussen relates, m h<s address delivered before the Bombay ^ 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, a similar attitude • 
of a Vedantist mystic m regard to the highest Brahma “The , 
Bhava, therefore when asked by thefcingVaksalin.toexplain the | 
Brahman, keptsilence And when the king repeated his request/ 
again an(l agaih. the nshi broke oot into the answer I tell it you.j 
♦ but you*don’t understand it, this atmlissiience’ ’ J 
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^ N’ovi, of this Suchness, the MahAjinists distinguish 
two aspects, as it is comprehended b> our conscious* 
' ness, Minch are conditional and non*conditional, or 
} the phenomenal Morld of causalil> and the transcen- 
dental realm of absolute freedom Tins distinction 
corresponds to that, in the field of knowledge, of 
rclattse truth and transcendental truth * 


^ 'It is a well kno«7i fict that the Vedinia ph losophy tdj 
makes a iimilar distinction hetuecn Qrahman as saminam 
(qualifed) and Drahman as nircunam (onqualifedi The former 
is relatltc phenomenal and has characterlilics of its oirn, 
hat the latter Is absolute having no qual ficatton whatever 
I to apeak of it is absolute Suchness (See Max Muellers 7^ 
j Jir Sytrimj «/ Jndtan Pktbttfkj p sjo et seq) 

Here a very interesting question aoggests itself \\)iieh 
IS the original and which is the copy MahSylDism or Vedaa 
tisml Most of Lnropein Sanskrit scholars would fam wish to 
dispose of u at once by declaring that Duddhism moat be 
the borrower Hut I am strongly inclined to the opposite 
Mcw for there Is reliable evidence in favor of it In a writing 
of A^vaghosa who dates much earlier than ^ankara or 
Badarayana we notice this distinction of absolute Suchness 
t and relatne Suchness He writes in his Avaitxtng of Faitk 
^ (P 55 et seq I that though Suchness b free from all modes 
* of limitation and cond tionality and therefore iC cannot be 
. thought of by our Unite consciousness, yet on account of 
^ AvidyA inherent in the human mind absolute Suchness mam 
fests Itself in the phenomenal world thereby subjectmg itself 
to the law of causality and reUtmty and proceeds to say 
I that there is a twofold aspect in Suchness from the point 
i of view of Its explicabibty The first aspect is trueness as 
I negation (fUnja/'i) in the sense that it is complete^r set 
apart from the attributes of all things unreal that it is a 


veritable reality The second aspect is trueness asaffnaation 
(af£nyafi) m the sense that it contains inliniTe mej^ts that 
a ts Af £n&ie.v 
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Sftchness Conditioned 

Absolute transcendental Suchness defying all means 
of characterisation does not, as long as it so remains, 
have any direct significance m the phenomenal world 
and human life When it does, it must become condi- 
tional Suchness as Gesetomdsstgkeit in nature and as 
ethical order in our practical life Suchness as absolute 
1% too remote, too abstract, and ma> have only a 
metaphysical \alue Its existence or non-existence 
seems not to affect us tn our daily social life, inasmuch 
as It is transcendental In order to enter into ouri 
limited consciousness, to become the norm of our' 
conscious activities, to regulate the course of the 
evolutionary tide in nature Suchness must surrender 
Its "splendid isolation,' must abandon its absoluteness 
When Suchness thus comes down from its sovereign- 1 
Seat in the realm of unthinkability, we have this ) 
universe unfolded before our eyes in all its diversity* 
and magnificence Twinkling stars inlaid m the vaulted 
sky, the planet elaborately decorated with verdant 
meadows, towenng mountains, and rolling waves , the 
birds cheerfully singing m the woods, the beasts 
wildly running through the thickets the summer 
heavens ornamented with white fleecy clouds and on 
earlier than any Vedanta philosophers it stands to reason to, 
say that the latter might have borrowed the idea of distin * 
guish^g the two aspects of Brahma from their Buddhist 
predecessors 

^ankara also makes a distinction betw een sapma and ntrguna 
ctdya, whose parallel »e find in the Mahayinist samvrtii and 
^ramaftha satya 


no 
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earth all branches and leases growing in abundant 
luxury, the winter prairie destitute of all animation, 
only With naked trees here and there trembling in 
the dreary north winds, all these manifestations, not 
>ar>ing a hair's breadth of deviation from their 
mathematical, astronomical, physical, chemical, and 
biological laws, arc naught else than the work of 
conditional Suchness m nature 

( When we turn to human life and history, we have 
the work of conditional Suchness manifested in all 
forms of activity as passions, aspirations, imagma- 
^ tions, intellectual efforts, etc It makes us desire 
to eat when hungry, and to drink when thirsty, «it 
makes the man long for the woman, and the woman 
for the man; it keeps children in merriment and 
frolic, It braces men and women bravely to carry 
the burden of life When we are oppressed, it 
causes us to cry, “Let us have liberty or die", 
when we are treated with injustice, it leads us even 
to murder and fire and revolution, when our noble 
sentiments are aroused to the highest pitch, it makes 
us ready to sacrifice all that is most dear to us In 
j bnef, all the kaleidoscopic changes of this phenomenal 
t world, subjective as well as objective, come from the 
I playing hands of conditional Suchness It not only 
I constitutes the goodness and blessings of life, but 
t the sins, crimes, and misery which the flesh is heif to * 

' While passing 1 cannot help digressing and entering on 
a polemic in this footnote The fact is, Woetern ^Buddhist 
anility V.'iWaiMnij cefiive. Ui wulatstanil cocrectlY Vhat is. 
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A^vaghosa in his Awakfftiitg of Faith speaks of 
the Heart {hrdaya) of Suchness and of the Heart 
of Birth-and*Death, By the Heart of Suchness he 
means the absolute and by the Heart of Birth-and- 
Death a manifestation of the absolute in this world 
of particulars. "They are not separate,” however, 
says he, but they are one, for the Heart of 

irvisted by Ituddhists themselves. Even scholars who are sup- 
posed to be well informed about the subject, go astray and 
make false charges against Huddhism Max Mueller, for exam- 
ple, declares in his Sue Sytlemt of Indian Phtlotofhy (p 24a) 
that "An Important distinction between Buddhists and Vedan- . 
tists IS that the former holds the world to have arisen from/ 
nhat U not, the Utter from what u, the Sat or Brahman" 
The reader who has earelully followed my exposition above 
will at once detect in this Max Moeller's conclusion an incor- 
rect statement of Buddhist doctrine As 1 have repcatedl/l 
said, Suchness, though described m negative terms, is not a | 
state of nothingness, but the highest possible synthesis that 
the human intellect can reach The world did not come from < 
the void of Suchness, but from its fulness of reality If it were i 
not so. to where docs Buddhism want us to go alter deliver- 1 
ance from the evanescence and nothingness of the phenomenal I 
world? 

Max Mueller in another place (op cit. p 2io}speaksofthe 
Vcdantists' assertion of the reality of the objective world for 
practical purposes {vyavahirarfkam) and of their antagonistic 
attitude toward ‘the nihilism of the Buddhists' "The Bud- 1 
dhists' this seems toreferto the followers of the Madhyaimka 
school, but a careful perusal of their texts will reveal that/ 
what they denied was not the realness of the world as a| 
manifestation of conditional Suchness, but us independent, 
realness and our attachment to it as such The Madhyamikaj 
school was not in any sense a nihilistic system True, its ^ 
advocates used many negative terms, but what they meant by > 
them vi^s obvious enough to any careful reader 
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{Suchness is the Heirt of Birth and Death It js on 
account of our Iimttcd senses and finite mind that 
'uc ha\e a world of particularSi which, as it is, is 
/no more than a fragment of the absoulte BhfitatathSti 
And yet it is through this fragmentarj manifestation 
that we are hnally enabled to reach the fundamental 
nature of being in its entirety Says A^vaghosa, 
‘Depending on the Tathflgata garbha, there evolves 
the Heart of Birth and Death What is immortal and 
what is mortal are harmomousl) blended, for they 
are not one, nor are they separate Hereut all 
things are organised Hereby all things are created 
I The above is from the ontological standpoint 
■When viewed psychologically, the Heart of Suchness 
1$ enlightenment, for Buddhism makes no distinction 
between being and thought, world and mind The 
. ultimate nature of the two is considered to be absolutely 
I one Now, speaking of the nature of efthghtenment 
i A^vaghosa says “It is like the emptiness of space 
and the brightness of the mirror in that it is true, 
and real and great It completes and perfects all 
I things It IS free from the condition of destructibihty 
i In It 15 reflected every phase of life and activity 
j in the world Nothing goes out of it, nothing enters 
1 into It nothing is annihilated nothing is destroyed 
j It is one eternal soul no forms of defilement can 
I defile It It IS the essence of intelbgence By rpason 
\ of Its numerous immaculate virtues which inhere 
I in it, It perfumes the hearts of all brings Thus, 
the Heart of Suchness^ which is enlightenment and^ 



the essence of intelligence, constantly works m 
and through the hearts of all human beings, that is, 
m and through our finite minds In this sense, Bud- 
dhism declares that truth is not to be sought m 
highly abstract philosophical formula, but m the 
phenomena of our everyday life such as eating, 
dressing, walking, sleeping, etc The Heart of Suchness’ f 
acts and does not abstract, it synthesises and does/ 
not "dissect to murder ’ 

Questions Defying Solution 

Speaking of the wor ld as a manifestation of 
Suchness, we are here beset wi th the most_puzrIm£ 
questions that have baffled the best m inds ever smce 
the dawn of intellect They are Why did Suchness 
ever leave its abode m the mysterious realm of 
transcendentahty and descend on earth where every 
form of misery greets us on all sides? What inherent 
necessity was there for it to mingle in the dust of 
worldliness while it could enjoy the unspeakable 
bliss of its own absoluteness? In other words, why 
did a bsolute ^uch ness eve£ becom e conditi^al 
Suchness? To dispose of these questions as not con- 
cerning human interests is the creed of agnosticism 
and positivism , but the fact is, they are not questions 
whimsically framed by the human mind when it was 
in thp mood of playing with itself They are queries 
of the most vital importance ever put to us and 
the significance of life entirely hangs on our mter- 
^pretatiOn of them 
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Buddhism confesses that the mystery isunsolvable 
purely by the human mmd, for it is absolutely 
beyond the region of finite intellect and the power 
of a logical demonstrability The mystery can only 
be solved in a practical way when we attain the 
highest spiritual enlightenment of Buddhahood, in 
which the Bodhi with its unimpeded supernatural 
light directly looks into the very abyss of Suchness 
The Bodhi or Intelligence which constitutes the 
kernel of our being, is a partial realisation in us 
of Suchness When this intelligence is merged and 
expands in the Body of Suchness, as the water m a 
vessel poured into the waters of the boundless 
ocean, it at once perceives and realises its nature, 
Its destiny, and its significance m life 

Buddhism is a religion and leaves many topics 
of metaphysics unsolved at least logically Though 
it IS more intellectual and philosophical than any 
other religion it does not pretend to build a complete 
system of speculation As far as theorisation is 
concerned, Buddhism is dogmatic and assumes 
many propositions without revealing their dialectical 
processes But they are all necessary and fundamental 
hypotheses of the religious consciousness, they are 
the ultimate demands of the human soul Religion has 
no positive obligation to prove its propositions after 
the fashion of the natural sciences It is enough for 
religion to state the facts as they are, and the intellect 
though hampered by limitations inherent m it, has to 
try her best to put them tc(gfether in a coherent* system ^ 
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The solution, then, by Buddhism of those queries 
stated above cannot be said to be very logical and 
free from serious dufficulties, but practically it 
serves all required purposes and is conducive to 
religious discipline By this I mean the Buddhist 
theory of Nescience or Ignorance [avtdya) 

Theory of Ignorance 

• The theory of nescience or ignorance {avtdya) is 
an at^mpt_by_Budd^tsjto solve the_r^elation between 
the one and the many, between absolute Suchness 
and conditional Su chne ss, be tween DharmakSya and 
Sarvasattva, between wisdom {bodki) and sin {hUfo), 
betw een NirvAna _and Sams4ra__But Buddhism does 
not give US any systematic exposition of the doctrine 
What It says is categorical and dogmatic ‘ This 
universe is really the Dharmadhitu , Mt is character 
tsed by sameness (satnala)^ there is no differentiation 
{visama) in it , it is even emptiness itself {pinyata) 
all things have no pudgata (self) But because of 
nescience, there are four or six (elements), 

five skandha (aggregates) six (or eight) vijnana 
(senses), and twelve ntdana (chains of causation) 
All these names and forms {namatiipa) are of nes 
cience or ignorance Or, according to Aqvaghosa, i 
‘ The Heart of Suchness is the vast All of one \ 
Dharmadhatu it is the essence of all doctnnes | 
The* ultimate nature does not perish nor does itj 
Pharmadhatn is the world as seen by an enbghtened mind 
where all forms of particularity do not contradict one another 
•but make one harmonious whole 
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I decay. All particular objects exist because of con* 
fused subjectivity (smtti) * Independent of confused 
subjectivity, there is no outside world to be percened 
and dtscriminated V ‘‘Everything that is subject to 
the law of birth and death exists only because of 
Ig norance and karma .” Such statements as these 
are found almost everywhere in the Buddhist lite- 
rature; but as to t he q uestion how_and why th^s 
negative principle of ignorance camc_to assert it self 
the~^ bo dy of Su chness, we are at a loss where 
to find an authoritathe and definite answer to it. 

One thing, however, is certain, which is this: 
‘Ignorance (avidyd) is principium individium, that 
creates the multitudmousness of phenomena in the 
absolute oneness of being, that tosses up the roaring 
billows of existence m the eternal ocean of Suchness, 
that breaks the silence of NirvSna and starts the 
wheel of metempsychosis perpetually rolling, that, 
veiling the transpicuous mirror of Bodhi, affects the 
reflection of Suchness therein, that transforms the 
sameness {samatd) of Suchness to the duality of 
thisness and thatness and leads many confused 
minds to egoism with all its pernicious corollaries 

Perhaps, the best way to attack the problem of 
Ignorance is to understand that Buddhism is a tho- 
roughly idealistic doctrine as every true religion 
should be, and that psychologically, and not ontobgic- 

‘The word literally means recollection or memory A^va- 
ghosa uses it as a synonym of ignorance, and so do many 
other Buddhist philosophers, r 
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ally, should Suchness be concened, and further, that 
nescience is inherent tn Suchness, though only hypo- 
thetically, illusively, apparently, and not really m any 
sense. 

According to Brahmanism, there was in the begm- 
nin g only one bein g, a nd t his being mlled to be two; 
wh ich naturally resulted m the differen tiation of sub- 
|gct_a nd ob)ect. m ind and nature _In^uddhism, hov.- 
e^Et, Suchness is not explicitly stated as having had 
any desire to be other than itself, at least when it 
IS purely metaphysically conceived But as Buddhism 
interpre ts this worl d of jwrticuIariMtion as a iMnifes- 
tation of Suchness conditioned by the principle of 
ignorance , iterance must be co nsider ed, however 
illusory m its ultim ate natuTe _to have potentially or 
rather negatively existed in the being of Suchness, 
and when Suchness, by its transcendental freedom of 
will, affirmed itself, it did so by negating itself, that 
IS, by permitting itself to be conditioned by the 
principle of ignorance or individuation The latter, 
as IS expressly stated everywhere m Buddhist siltras 
and 9&stras, is no more than an illusion and a 
negative quantity, it is merely the veil of Maya 
This chimerical nature of ignorance preserves the 
essential absoluteness of the first principle and 
makes the monism of the Mah&yftna doctrine tho- 
rougljly consistent. What is to be noted here, however, 

IS this Buddhism does not necessarily regard this 
world of pyticulars as altogether evanescent and 
^dream-iike When ignorance alone is taken notice 
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of and the presence of Suchness in all this multitu- 
tiinousness of things is denied, this existence is 
positively declared to be \oid But uhen an en- 
lightened mind perceives Suchness e\en m the 
midst of the utter darkness of ignorance, this life 
assumes an entirely new aspect, and v-e come to 
realise the illusuencss of all evils 

To return to the subject, ig norance or nescienc e 
IS dehned by ^Agyaghosa as a spark of conscious- 
ness ^ that spontaneously fl ash es from the imfathom- 
able depths of Suchness According to this, ignorance 

and consciousness arc interchangeable terms, though 

with different shades of meaning Ignorance is, so 

to speak, the r atson ttZ/re of co nsciousness, is t hat 
which jnake|_ the ^apj>earan ce of the latter possible , 
while Ignorance itself is m turn an illusive emanation 
of Su c h^ss ir'^TK^'evideht' awakening" 

of consciousness marks the first step tow'ard the 
rising of this universe from the abyss of the self- 
identity of Suchness For the unfolding of con- 
sciousness implies the separation of the perceiving 
and the perceived, the vtjayzn and the vtsaya, of 
subject and object, mmd and nature 

The eternal ab ys s of Suchness , so called, is t he 
point where subjectivity and ob icctivitv are merge d 
m absolute onene ss It is the time, though strictly 

c 

’ Smr/i or ctilaot vijnina They arc all used byAfvaghosa 
and other Buddhist authors as synonymous Smrtx literally 
means memory, titta thought or mentation;* and is 

generally rendered by consciousness though not very accurately., 
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speaking chronology does not apply here, when all 
“the ten thousand things” of the world have not 
yet been differentiated and even when the God 
who “created the heaven and earth" has not yet 
made his debut To use psycholo gical terms, it is 
a state of transcendent al or transmarg mal con sciou sness , 
\\here all sense-perceptions and conceptual images 
vanish, and where we are in a state of absolute 
unconsciousness This sounds mystical ,_biu it is an 
established f act that in the fi eld of our.„mental 
activities there is an ab3rss where consciousnes s 
sometimes suddenly di sappears This reg ion bey ond 
the thre shold of awarednes s, though _often__a^try|tmg 
place f or ps ychical abnorrn_aliUes,_has a great religious 
significance, which cannot be ignored by superficial 
scientific arguments Her e is the region where the 

consciousness of s ubject and object is_compIetely 

an nihilated, but here we do not Jiav^the silence 
and darkness of a grave, nor is it a state o f absolute 
nothingness The self is here lost m the presence 
of something indescribable, or better, it expands so 
as to embrace the world all within itself, and is 
not conscious of any egoistic elation or arrogance , 
but It merely feels the fulness of reality and a 
touch of celestial joy that cannot be imparted to 
others by anything human The most convincing 
spirjtual insight into the nature of being comes from 
this source Enlightenment is the name given by 
Buddhists ,to the actual gaming of this insight 
^ Bodhi* or Prajft& or intelligence is the term for the 
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spiritual pov.er that brings about this enlightenment 

When the mmd emeses from this state of sameness, 
consciousness spontaneously comes back as it vanished 
before, retaining the memory of the txpenence so 
unique and now confronting the world of contrasts 
and mutual dependence, in uhich our empirical ego 
moves The transition from one slate to the other 
IS like a flash of lightning scintilating from behind 
the clouds, though the two, the subliminal and thi 
superficial consciousness, seem to be one continuous 
form of actiMty, permitting no hiatus between them 
At any rate, this awakening of subjectiuty and the 
leaving behind of transmai^inal consciousness marks 
the start of ignorance Therefore, psychologically 
speaking, ignorance must be considered synonymous 
with the awakening of consciousness in a sentient 
being. 

Here we have the most mysterious fact that baffles 
all our intellectual efforts to unravel, which is How 
and why has ignorance, or what is tantamount, con- 
sciousness, ever been awakened from the absolute 
calmness (fantt) of being? How and why have the 
waves of mentation ever "been stirred up m the ocean 
of eternal tranquillity ? A^vaghosa simply says, 
“spontaneously ' This by no means explains anything, 
or at least it is not in the line with our so called 
scientific interpretations, nor does it give us any reason 
why Nevertheless, religiously and practically viewed, 
“spontaneous ’ is the most graphic and vigorous 
tesro. is. tor desetOtunjg tiut actual state ofthings ^ 
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as they pass before our mental eye In fact, there 
IS always something vague and indefinite in all our 
psychological experiences With whatever scientific 
accuracy, with whatever objective precision we may 
describe the phenomena that lake place in the mind, 
there is always something that eludes our scrutiny, 
IS too slippery, as it were, to take hold of, so that 
after all our strenuous intellectual efforts to be exact 
alid perspicuous m our cxposilions, we are still 
compelled to leave much to the imagination of the 
reader In case he happens to be lacking m the 
experience which we have endeavored to describe 
we shall vainly hope to awaken m him the said 
impression with the same degree of intensity and 
realness 

It IS for this reason that A9vaghosa and other 
Mah&y&nists declare that the rising of consciousness 
out of the abysmal depths of Suchness is fell by 
Buddhas and other enlightened minds only that have 
actually gone through the experience The why of 
Ignorance nobody can explain as much as the wh y 
of Suchness But when we personally experience this 
spiritual fact, we no more feel the need ofharborjng 
any doubt about how or why Everything becomes 
transparent and the rays of supernatural enlightenment 
shine like a halo round our spiritual personality We 
move as dictated by the behest of Suchness, i e , 
by the DharmakAya, and m which we feel infinite bliss 
and satisfaction This religious experience is the most 
uniquo* phenomenon m the life of a sentient being 
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Dualism and Moral Ettl 

As wc cannot think that the essence of the external 
uorld to be other than that of our owti mind, that 
IS to say, as \\e cannot think subject and object to 
be different m their ultimate nature, our conclusion 
naturally is that the same principle of Ignorance 
uhich gathers the clouds of subjectujiy, calls up the 
multitudinousncss of phenomena in the world-mind 
of Suchness The universe in its entirety is an 
infinite mmd, and our limited mmd with its transmar- 
ginal consciousness is a microcosm What the finite 
mmd feels in its inmost self, must also be what the 
cosmic mmd feels, nay, ue can go one step further, 
and say that when the human mmd enters the region 
lying beyond the border of subjectivity and objectiv ity, 
It IS in communion with the heart of the universe, 
whose secrets are revealed here without reserve 
Therefore, Budd hism does not male anv distinctio n 
bet ween knowing and being, enlightenment and 
Such ness When the m md is free from ipnorance and 
no m ore clings to t hing ^|)arUcular,_it_iS he 

li Tharmony and even one SnrTinpgs 

We must, however, remember tha t ignorance a s 
the prmciple of individuation and a spontaneou s 
expression of Suchness, is no moral evil The awa 
■kenmg^f subjectivity or the dawn of consciousness 
forms part of the necessaiy cosmic process The 
separation of subject and object, or thg appearance 
of a phewovwewat v^osld, vs nothvng hut a teaKsation ^ 
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of the cosmic mind (DharmakAya) -As such Ignorance 
performs an essential function in the evolution of 
the world totality Ignorance is inherent in Buddhas 
as well as m all sentient beings Every one of us 
cannot help perceiving an external world (vtsaj'a) 
and forming conceptions and reasoning and feeling 
and willing We do not see any moral fault here 
If there is really anything morally wrong, then we 
cannot do anything with it, we are utterly helpless 
before it, for it is not our fault, but that of the 
cosmic soul from which and in which we have our 
being. 

Ignorance has produced everywhere a state of/ 
reTafivity £n'3~rwpfocal dependence Birth is insepar- 
ably linked with death, congregation with segregation, 
evolution with involution, attraction with repulsion, 
the centripetal with the centrifugal force, the spring 
with the fall, the tide with the ebb, joy with sorrow, 
God with Satan, Adam with Eve, Buddha with 
Devadatta, etc , ect , ad infinitum These are neces-j 
^arv conditions of existence, and if existence is an 
evil, they must be abolished, and with their abolition 
the very reason of existence is abolished, which 
means absolute nothingness, an impossibility as 
long as we exist The work of ignorance in the world 
of conditional Suchness is quite innocent, and Bud- 
dhiVs do not recognise any fault m its existence, if 
not contaminated by confused subjectivity Those|j 
who speak* of the curse of existence, or those who \ 
conceive NirvAna to be the abode of non existence f 
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I and the happiness of absolute annihilation, arc consi- 
dered by Buddhists to be unable to understand the 
I significance of Ignorance 

Is th ere then no f ault to be found^with I gnora nce? 
Not in Ignorance itself, but in our defiled attachm ent 
to It, that IS, when \\c are ig norant of Ignorance 
It 13 wrong to cl ing to the d ual ism of subject a nd 
object as final and act accordingly it is urong to 
take the uork of ignorance as ultimate and to 
forget the foundation on which it stands It is wrong, 
thinking that the awakening of consciousness repeals 
the whole world, to ignore the existence of unseen 
realities In short, evils quickly follow our steps 
when we try to realise the conclusions of ignorance 
without knowing its true relation to Suchness 
Egoism IS the most fundamental of all errors and evils 
When wc speak of ignorance as hindenng the 
light of intelligence from penetrating to the bottom 
of reality, we usually understand the term ignorance 
not in the philosophical sense of pnncipium indi^iduum, 
but in the sense of confused subjectivity, which 
conceives the work of Ignorance as the final reality 
culminating in egoism So, we might say that while 
the principle of Ignorance is philosophically justified. 

Its unenlightened actualisation in our practical life 
is altogether unwarranted and bnngs on us a senes 
of dire calamities 
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THE TATHAGATA-GARBHA AND THE 

alaya-vijnAna. 

O UCHNESS {Bh&tatatkdtd ), the ultim ate principle of 
existence, is known by so .m anv_difyerent names. ^ 
as It IS viewed in so many different phases of its 
manifestation Suchness is the Essence of Buddhas, 
as It constitutes the reason of Buddhahood , it is 
the Dharma, when it is considered the norm of 
existence, it is the Bodhi when it is the source of 
intelligence. Nirvana, when it brings eternal peace 
to a heart troubled with egoism and its vile passions, 
Prajfll (wisdom), when it intelligently directs the 
course of nature , the DharmakSya, when it is 
religiously considered as the fountain head of love 
and wisdom , the Bodhicitta (intelligence-heart), when 
it IS the awakener of religious consciousness , QQnyatA 
(vacuity), when viewed as transcending all particular 
forms, the sumtmim bonum {htjalam), when its 
ethical phase is emphasised, the Highest Truth 
{paratnattha), when its ep stemological feature is put 
fonv^rd, the Middle Path {niddkyamarga) when it 
IS considered above the onesidedness and limitation 
of individual existences , the Essence of Being 
^[bhutakoti), when its ontological aspect is taken into 
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dental soul or pure intelligence is now influenced by 
the principle of birth and death and subjects itself to 
organic determinations As it is, it is yet devoid of 
differentiation and limitation, save that there is a 
bare possibility of them It will, however, as soon as 
it IS actuaUsed in a special form, unfold all its 
particularities subject to their own Jaws , jt will hunger, 
desire, strive, and even be annoyed by its material 
bonds, and then, beginning to long for liberation, 
will struggle inwardly Here is then no more of thd 
absolute freedom of Suchness, as long as its phenoJ 
menal phase alone is considered, since the Garbha 
works under the constraint of particulansation The 
essence of Tathigatahood, however, is here preserved 
intact, and, whenever it is possible, our finite minds, 
are able to feel its presence and power Hypothetic-^ 
ally, therefore, the Garbha is ahvays in association 
with passions and desires that are of Ignorance 
We read in the ^nmdla Sutra “With the storage 
of passions attached we find the Tathlgata Garbha," 
or, “The Dharmak&ya of the Tath&gata not detached 
from the storage of passions is called Tathagata- 
Garbha ’ In Buddhism, passion or desire or sm 
IS generally used m contrast to intelligence or Bodhi 
or Nirvina As the latter, religiously considered, 
represents a particular manifestation in the human 
mind of the DharmakSya or Bhfitatathati, so the former 
IS a reflection of universal ^norance m the microcosm 
Therefore, th e human_jouJ^ m_ which, according to 
Buddhism, j ntelligence^and desire are merged, should 
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be regarded as an mdnjduation of the TatWgata- 
i Garbha. And it is m this capacity that the Garbha 
I IS called Ala^avijnana 

The Ala^atftjh&na and its Evolution 

As tte haiescen the Ala>a%ijft4naor All Conscrxing 
Soul Ls a particulansed expression in the homan mind 
of the Tath4gata Garbha It is an indnidual, ideal 
rellcx of the cosmic Garbha It is this “psjchicgenn,” 
as the Alaya is often designated, that stores all the 
mental possibilities, which are set in motion by the 
impetus of an external world, which worl<5 on the 
Ala>*a through the six senses 

Mah&yinism is essential!} idealistic and does not 
make a radical, qualitatwe distinction bet^reen subject 
and object thought and being, mind and nature, 
consciousness and energy Therefore, the being and 
activity of the Alaya are essentially those of the 
Garbha, and again, as the Garbha is the joint cre- 
ation of universal Ignorance and Suchness, so is the 
Alaya the product of desire and wisdom 

The Garbha and the Ala>a, however, are each in 
Itself innocent and absolutely irresponsible for the 
existing state of affairs And let it be remarked 
here that Buddhism does not condemn this hfe and 
universe for their wtekednessas was done by some reh 
gious teachers and philosophers The so-called ,vick 
edness is not radical in nature and life It is merel> 
superficial It is the work of ignoranca. and desire, 
and when they are converted to do service ^or the. 
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Bodhi, they cease to be wicked or sinful or evil 
Buddhists, therefore, strongly insist on the innate and 
intrinsic goodness of the Alaya and the Garbha 
Says Afvaghosa m his Awakening of Faith (p 
75) “In the All Conserving Soul (Ala_ya) Ignorance 
obtains, and from non enlightenment [thus produced} 
starts that which sees, that which represents, that 
which apprehends an objective world, and that which 
constantly particularises “ Here we have the evolution 
of the Garbha in its psychological manifestation, in 
other words, we have here the evolution of th e 
Alayavijnlina When the Garbha or Alaya comes 
under the influence of birth-and death (samsdra), it 
no longer retains its primeval indifference or sameness 
(samatd) , but there come to exist that which sees 
(visayin) and that which is seen (vtsaya), a mind 
and an objective world From the interaction of 
these two forms of existence, we have now before 
our eyes the entire panorama of the universe swiftly 
and noiselessly moving with its never-tiring steps 
A most favorite simile with Buddbists to illustrate 
these incessant activities of the phenomenal world, 
IS to compare them to the waves that are seen for- 
ever rolling in a boundless ocean, while the body of 
waters which make up the ocean is compared to 
Suchness , and the wind that stirs up the waves to 
the principle of birth-and death or ignorance which 
IS the same thing So we read in the Lankdvatdra 
S&tra , 
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‘Like unto the ocean uaves 
Which by a ratting storm macldenetl 
At'ainst the rngeed precipice strike 
Without interruption 
Even so in the Abya sea 
Stirred by the objectivity uind 
All kinds of mentation uaves 
Arise a dancing a rolling * 


I But alt the psychical activities thus brought into 
full view, should not be conceived as different fr6m 
the Mind (ctita) itself It is merely in the nature of 
our understanding that \\c think of attnbutes apart 
from their substance the latter being imagined to 
be in possession and control of the former There 
19, however, m fact no substance />erse, independent 
of its attributes, and no attributes detached from that 
which unites them And this ts one of the fundamen 
tal conceptions of Buddhism, that there is no soul 
in Itself considered apart from its various manifesta 
tions such as imagination, sensation, intellectuation, 
etc The innumerable ripples and waves aqd billows 

i of mentation that are stirred m the depths of the 
Tathagata Garbha, are not things foreign or external 
* to It, but they are all particular expressions of the 

I same essence they are working out its immanent 
destmy So continues the Lankavatara Sutra 

‘ This IS translated from the Chinese of C'ksananda the 
Sanskrit reads as follows , 

Tarangl hi udadher yadval pavanapratyaya inti 
Nrtyaminih pravartante vyucchedaj ca na vidhyate 
Alayodhyas tathi nityam vi^ayapavana i itah 
Cktt&is tarangavijtlaniir nr^amanSh pravartate^ 
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'The saline crystal and its red bluishness 
The TOilhy sap and its sweetness, 

Various flowers and their fmits. 

The sun and the moon and their luminosity 
These are neither separable nor inseparable. 

As waves are stirred m the water 
Even so the seven modes of mentation 
Are awakened m the Mind and united with it 
When the waters are troubled in the ocean, 

.We have waves that roll elch in its own way 
So with the Mind All Conserving 
' When stirred therein diverse mentations arise 
3itta, Manas and Manovijiiina 
These we distinguish as attributes, 

In substance they differ not from each other , 

For they are neither attributing nor attributed 
The sea water and the waves 
One vanes not from the other 
It IS even so with the Mind and its activities, 
Between them difference nowhere obtains 
Citta is karma accumulating 
Manas reflects an ob]ecUve world 
Manovijndna is the faculty of judgment, 

The five Vijninas arc the diffeienPating senses 

‘ From the Chinese The Sanskrit reads as follows 
Nile rakte tha lavaoe ^ankhe ksire Ca c^kare 
Kasay&ih phalapu'i^dyaih kira^i yatha bh&skare 
No nyena ca n&nanyena tarangd hi udadher mat& 
VijaAnlni tathi sapta cittena saha samyuktk 
Udadheh pann&mo sin tarangftnAm vicitrat3, 
Atayam hi tatha cittam vijnSn&khyam pravartate 
Cittam mansg ca vijndnaiD laksapArtham prakalpyate 
Abhinna laksanA hi astSn na laksyi na ca lak<anS 
Udadhec ca tarangAnAm yathA nAsti vi^e'^anA 
VijnAnAnam tathA citte parmAmo na labhyate 
Cittena ciya^ karmab manasA ca viciyate, 

ViJrlA^ana vijAnAti, dr^yam kalpeti pancabhili 


1 
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The A/anas 

The Ala>’avjjfi4na xvbich is sometimes, as in the 
preceding quotations, simply called ctfia (mind), is, 
as such, no more than a state of Suchness, allowing 
Itself to be influenced by the pnnciple of birth and- 
death, i e , by Ignorance, and there has m it tak^n 
place as yet no “awakening ' or * stirnng up' (vf/it), 
from which results a consaousness When the Manas 
is eiolved, however, ivehaveasign ofmentahtj there- 
by set in motion, for the Manas, according to the 
Mah4>’4nists, marks the dawn of consciousness m the 
umverse 

The Manas, denvtng its reason of consciousness 
from the Qtta or Afaya, reflects on it as well as on 
an external world, and becomes conscious of the 
distinction between me and not me But since this 
not I or external world is nothing but an unfoldment 
of the Alaya itself, the Manas must be said really to 
be self-reflecting, when it discriminates between sub- 
ject and object If the Al3>'a is not yet conscious 
of Itself, the Manas is, as the latter comes to realise 
the state of self awareness The Alaya is perhaps to 
be compared in a sense to the Kantian “ego of 
transcendental apperception* , while the hlanas is the 
actual center of self consciousness But the Manas 
and the Alaya (or Citta) are not two different things m 
the sense that one emanates from the«other or that 
one IS created by the other It is better t6 under* 
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Stand the Manas as a state or condition of the Citta 
in its evolution 

Nov., the Manas ts not only contemplative, but 
capable of volition It auakens the desire to cling 
to the state of individuation, it harbors egoism, 
passion, and prejudice, it wills and creates for 
Ignorance, the principle of birth-and death is there 
in its full force, and the absolute identity of Suchness 
IS here forever departed. Therefore, the Manas 
really marks the beginning of concrete, particularising 
consciousness waves m the eternal ocean of the All- 
Conserving Mind The mind which was hitherto 
indifferent and neutralhere acquires a full consciousness , 
discriminates between ego and non ego, feels pain 
and pleasure, clings to that which is agreeable and 
shrinks from that which ts disagreeable , ui^es activities 
according to judgments, false or truthful, memorises 
what has been experienced, and stores it all — m 
short, all the modes of mentation come into play 
with the awakening of the Manas 

According to Agvaghosa with the evolution ofj 
the Manas there arise five important psychical 
activities which cbaractense the human mind They/ 
are (1) motility, that is the capability of creating^ 
karma, (2) the power to perceive, (3) the power 
to respond , (4) the power to discnminate , and 
(5) ipdividuality Through the exercise of these five 
functions, the Manas is able to create according 
to Its will, t« be a perceiving subject, to respond to 
^ the stimuli of an external world, to deliver judgments 
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over what it likes and what it dislikes, and finally 
to retain all its own “karma-seeds" in the past 
and to mature them for the future, according to 
circumstances 

With the advent of the Manas, the evolution of 
the Citta is complete Practically, it is the consumma- 
tion of mentality, for self consciousness is npe now 
The will can affirm its ego-centnc, dualisticactnities, 
and the intellect can exercise its discriminating, rea- 
soning, and image retaining faculties The Manas now 
becomes the center of psychic coordmation It receiv- 
es messages from the six senses and pronounces 
over the impressions whatever judgments, intellectual 
or volitional, which are needed at the time for its 
own conservation It also reflects on its owm sanctum, 
and, perceiving there the presence of the Alaya, 
wrongfully jumps to the conclusion that herein h?s 
the real, ultimate ego soul, 'from which it denves the 
notions of authority, unity, and permanency 

As IS evident, the Manas is a double edged sword 
It may destroy itself by clinging to the error of ego- 
conception, or it may, by a judicious exercise of its 
reasoning faculty, destroy all the misconceptions that 
anse from a wrong interpretation of the principle of 
Ignorance The Manas destroj’s itself by being over- 
whelmed by the dualism of e^o and alter^ by taking 
them for final, irreducible realities, and by thus^ fos- 
tering absolute ego certnc thoughts and desires, and by 
making itself a willing prey of an indomitable egoism, 
religiously and morally On the other hand, when it ^ 
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secs an error tn the conception of the absolute reality 
of individuals, when it perceives a play of Ignorance 
in the dualism of me and not-me, when it recognises 
the raison ditre of existence in the essence of 
Tath^gatahood, i e , tn Suchness, when it realises 
that the Alaya which is mistaken for the ego is no 
more than an innocent and irreproachable reflection 
oj’ the cosmic Garbha, it at once transcends the 
sphere of particularity and becomes the very harbinger 
of eternal enlightenment 

Buddhists, therefore, do not see any error or evil 
m the evolution of the Mind There is nothing 

faulty m the awakening of consciousness, m the 
dualism of subject and object, in the individualising 
operation of birth and death {satnsdra) only so long 
as our Manas keeps aloof from the contamination 
of false ?goism The gravest error, however, perme 
ates every fiber of our ftimd with all its wickedness 
and irrationality as soon as the nature of the evol 
ution of the Alaya is wrongfully interpreted by the 
abuse of the functions of the Manas * 

' A little di(;ression here It has frequently been affirmed 
of the ethics of MahaySnism that asit has a nihilistic tendency 
Its morality turns towards asceticism ignoring the significance 
of the sentiment and instinct It is true that MahAy&msm 
perfectly agrees with Vedantism when the latter declares 
“If the killer thinks that he kills if the killed thinks that he 
IS kiljed they do not understand for this one does not kill 
nor IS that one killed {The KalofantsI ad II 19 ) This belief/ 
m non action (Laotzean fVu IFti) apparently denies the ex 1 
istence pf a \7orld of relativity but he will be a superficial I 
^ critic *ho will stop short at this absolute aspect of Mahayana ) 
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Though Jlahiylnism most emphatically denies the 
existence of a personal ego which is imagined to be 
lodging within the body and to be the spiritual master 
of it, it does not necessari ly_fgllo_w_that i t denies the 
unity of consciousness or pe rsonality or individua l ity . 
Injact, the assumption of ManovunSna bv Buddhis ts 
mo st conclusively proves that they ha\e an ego in 
a sense, the denial of whose empirical existence is 
ta ntamount to the den ial of t he m ost concre te fac ts 
of our daily experiences What is most persistently 
negated by them is not the existence of ego, but its 
final, ultimate reality. But to discuss this subject 
more fully we have a speaal chapter below devoted 
to “Atman ’’ 

Tie Samkhya Philosophy and Makayanisrn 

If we draw a companson between the S&mkhya 
philosophy and Mah4y4nism, the Alayayi/ftina may 

philosophy and refoses to consider its practical side As we 
have seen above, Buddhista do not conceive the evolution of 
the Manovijhina as a fault on the part of the cosmic mind, 
nor'do they think the assertionorignorancealtoi'etherwrong 

( and morally evil Therefore. Mabiyimsm does not deny the 
claim of reality to the norid of the senses, though of course 
relatively, and not absolutely 

Again, “Tat tvam asi (thou art it> or “I am the Buddha ‘ 

— this assertion, though arrogant it may seem to some, is 
perfectly justifiable in the realm of absolute identity, where 
the serene light of Sucbness alone pervades Bat whep ne 
descend on earth and commingle in the hurly-burly of our 
practical, dualistic life, ue cannot help suffering from its 
mundane limitations We hanger, we thirst, »e*gnevf at the 
loss of the dearest, we feci remorse over errors comftiiltcd ^ 
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be considered an unifi cati on of Soul {p unisa'\ and 
Nature {frakr ti\ and the Manovijfiana a combination 
of Buddhi (intellect) or Mahat (great element) with 
Ahank&ra (ego) Accotdxn^toihaSamkk^akdnka^ii), 
the essential nature of Prakrti is the power of creation, 
or, to use Buddhist phraseology, it is blind activity, 
while that of Purusa is witnessing {saksitvd) and 
perceiving {drastttvd) (The Kdnka, 19) A modem 
philosopher would say, Purusa is intelligence and 
Prakrti the will, and when they are combined and 
blended in one, they make Hartmann s Unbewusste 
Geist (unconscious spirit) The AlkConservmg Mind 
{Alaya) in a certain sense resembles the Unconscious, 
as It is the manifestation of Suchness, the principle 
of enlightenment, in its evolutionary aspect as condi- 
tioned by Ignorance, and Ignorance apparently 

MahSy&niam does not teach the aomhilation of those human 
passions and feeliiijts 

There was once a recluse philosopher who was considered 
by the villagers to have completely vanquished all natural 
desires and human ambitions They almost worshipped him 
and thought him to be superhuman One day early in Winter, 
a devotee approached him and reverentially inquired after his 
health The sage at once responded in verse 

‘A hermit truly I am world renounced 
Yet when the ground is white with snow 
A chill 'goes through me and I shiver 
A false conception of TChgions aamthness as cherished by 
so mgny pious hearted, but withal ignorant, minds has led 
them into some of the grossest superstitions, whose curse is 
still lingering even among ns Our earthly life has so many 
hmitatioq? and*tnbulatioT»s The ills that the flesh is heir to 
^must b^ reheved by some material, scientific methods 
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corresponds to the will as the principle of blind 
activity The S&mkhya philosophy is an avowed 
dualism and permits the existence of two principles 
independent of each other Alah&yAnism is f undam en- 
tall y mon istic and makes Ignorance merely a c onditio n 
necessary to the unf olding of Suc h ness ' Therefore, 
what the S&mkhya splits into two, Mah&yinism puts 
together in one 

So IS the parallelism between the Manovtjnina, 
and Buddi and Ahankfkra Buddhi, intellect, is de- 
fined as adkyavasdya {Kdnka, 23). while AhankSra 
IS interpreted as abhtmanas {Kdnka, 24), which is 
evidently self consciousness As to the exact meaning 
of adkyavasdya, there is a divergence of opinion 
‘‘ascertainment,’ “judgment,” “determination,” “ap- 
prehension' are some of the English equivalents 
chosen for it* But the inner signification of Buddhi 
IS clear enough , it indicates the awakening of knowl- 
edge, the dawn of rationality, the first shedding of 
light on the dark recesses of unconsciousness, so the 
commentators give as the synonyms matt (understand- 
ing), kkydtt (cognition), jiidnam, prajitd, etc , the 
last two of these, which mean knowledge or intelli- 
gence, being also technical terms of MahftyAnism And, 
as we have seen above, these senses are what the 
Buddhists give to their Manovijii&na, save that the 
* That the Baddhist Ignorance corresponds to the S^rpkhya . 
Prakrit can be seen also from the fact that some Samkhya 
commentators gire to Prakrti as its synonyms such terms as 
fiilt (energy) which reminds of karma or sankir^ tamas 
(darkness). m&yS, and even the very word atridyA fignSrancc) , 
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religious systems, is the most conclusive proof that 
things on this earth are m a constant flux of 
becoming, and that there is nothing permanent or 
stationary m our mdmdual existences, if otherwise, 
people uould never ha\e sought for iramortahty 
If this be granted as a fact of our everyday 
expenence, we naturally ask "Why are things so 
changeable? WTiy is Ufe so fleeting? What is it 
that makes things so mutable and transitory? * To 
this, the Buddhist s answer is Because the universe 
IS a resultant product of many efficient forces that 
are acting according to different karmas, ■>- the 
destiny of those forces being that no one force or 
no one set of forces can constantly be predominant 
over all the others but that when one has exhausted 
its potential karma, it is replaced by another that 
has been steadily coming fonvard in the meantime 
Hence the universal cadence of birth and death, 
of the spring and the fall, of the tide and the ebb, 
of integration and dismtegration. Where there is 
attraction, there is repulsion, where there is the 
centripetal force, there is the centrifugal force 
Because it is the law of karma that at the very 
moment of birth the arms of death are around the 
neck of Ufe. The universe is nothing but a grand 
rhythmic manifestation of certain forces working 
in conformity io their predetermined laws, ot, to 
use Buddhist terminology, this lokadhatu (material 
uorldl consists m a concatenation of httus (causes) 

(^conditions' regjiated by their karma ,, 
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If this were not so, there ^\oll1d be either a certain 
fixed state of things m which perfect equillibnum 
would be maintained, or an inexpressible confusion 
of things of which no knowledge or experience 
would be possible In the former case, we should 
have universal stagnation and eternal death, m the 
latter case, there would be no universe, no life, 
nothing but absolute chaos Therefore, so long as 
\?e have the world before us, in which all the 
possible varieties of particulansation are manifested 
It cannot be otherwise than in a state of constant 
vicissitudes and therefore of universal transitonness 

Now, the Buddhist argument for the theory of 
non-ego is this If individual existences are due to 
relations obtaining between diverse forces, which 
act sometimes in unison with and sometimes m 
opposition to one another as predetermined by their 
karma, they cannot be said to have any transcendental 
agency behind them, which is a permanent unity 
and absolute dictator In other words, there is no 
&tman or ego soul behind our mental activities, and 
no thing in-itself {svabhdva)^ so to speak, behind 
each particular form of existence This is called the 
Buddhist theory of non Atman or non ego 

Atman 

Buddhists use the term "Atman m two senses | 
first, m the sense of personal ego, ‘ and secondly ml 

* Pudgata pudgalatamjha u sometimes used by Mahi 
ySiustStas a synonym of fttnian The Buddhist Atman m the 
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THE THEORY OF NON-ATiMAN OR NON-EGO 

TF lam requested to formulate the ground-pnnciples 
of the philosophy of iMahAySna Buddhism, and, 
indeed, of all the schools of Buddhism, I uould sug- 
gest the following 

(1) All IS momentary {satvam ksamkam), 

(2) All IS empty {sarvam funyaf/t) 

(3) All IS without self {sarvam anaimam) 

(4) All 1$ such as It IS {sarvam taikdtvam) 
These four tenets, as it were, are so closely inter- 
related that, stand or fall, they all inevitably share 
one and the same fate together Whatever different 
i^iews the vanous schools of Buddhism may hold on 
points of minor importance, they all concur at least 
on these four principal propositions 

Of these four propositions, the first, the second, 
and the fourth have been elucidated aboie, more or 
less explicitly If the ecisience of a relative world 
IS the work of ignorance and as such has no, final 
reality, it must be considered illusory and empty , 
though It does not necessarily follow •that on this 
account our life is not worth hving We mist not ^ 
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confuse the moral value of exjstence with the on- 
tological problem of its phenomcnakty It all depends 
on our subjective attitude whether or not our world 
and life become full of significance When the illu - 
siveness or phenomenahty of individual existences is 
granted a nd we use the world accordingly, that is, 
*‘as not abusin g it, we escape the error and curse 
of eg oism and t ake things as they arc piesented to 
us, as reflecting the Dharma of Suchness We no 
more cling to forms of particulanty as something 
ultimate and absolutely real and as that in which lies 
the essence of our life We take them for such as 
they are and recognise their reality only m so far 
as they are considered a partial realisation of Such- 
ness and do not go any further Suchness, indeed, 
lies not hidden behind them but exists immanently 
tn them Things are empty and illusory so long as 
they are particular things and are not thought of m 
reference to the All that is Suchness and Reality 
From this it logically follows that in this world 
of relativity all is momentary, that nothing ts permanent, 
so far as isolated particular existences are concerned 
Even independently of the statement made above, 
the doctrine of universal impermanency is an almost 
self evident truth experienced everywhere, and does 
not require any special demonstration to prove its 
validity The desire for immortality which is so 
conspicuous and persistent in all the stages of devel- 
opment of Jhe religious consciousness that the very 
, 6esu»' has been thought to he the essence of all 
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that of thing m itself, perhaps, wth a slight modifi 
cation of its commonly accepted meaning Let us 

I use the term itman here m its first sense as 
equivalent to bkulalman, for we are going first to 
treat of the doctrine of non ego and later of that of 
no thing-in itself 

Atman ts usually translated ‘ life ^o or * soul ' 
and is a technical term used both by Vedanta 
philosophers and Buddhists But we have to note 
at the beginning that they do not use the term in 
the -same sense When the Vedanta philosophy, espe 
cially the later one, speaks of Atman as our inmost 
self i\hich ts identical Mith the universal Brahma it 
IS used in its most abstract metaphysical sense and 
does not mean the soul whatever as the latter is 

( sense of ego substratum may be considered to correspond to 
the Vedantist JliAtman trhicb is vied in contradistinct on to 
Paramatman the supreme being or Brahma 

' MahAylna Buddhists generally understand the essential 
characteristic of Stman to consist in freedom and by freedom 
they mean etemahty absolute unity and supreme authority 
A being that is transitoiy ts not free as it is conditioned by 
other beings and therefore it has no dtman A being that 
is an aggregate of elemental matter or forms of energy is 
not absolute for it is a state of mutual relationship and 
therefore it has no dtmao Again a be ng that has no author 
native command over itself and other beings is not free for 
it 'Will be subjected to a power other than itself and there 
fore It has no Stman Now take anything that ne come 
across in this world of particubrs and does it not possess 
^one or all of these three qualities trans tonness compos tc 
(ness and helplessness or dependence? Therefore all concrete 
andwidual existences not excepting human 'oetngs have no 
btman have no ego that is eternal absolute and sufiremc 
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commonly understood by vulgar minds On the othe r 
hand, Buddhists understand by At man this vulgar, 
m atenahstic conception of the soul {bhu iaiman) and 
positively d enies it s ex i stence as such If we, for 
convenience sake, distinguish between phenomenal 
and noumenal in our notion of ego or soul, the 
&tman of Buddhism is the phenomenal ego, namely, 
a concrete agent that is supposed to do the acting, 
tihnkmg, and feeling, while the atman of Vedantists 
IS the noumenal ego as the ratson d itre of our 
psychical life. The one is tn fact material, however 
ethereal it might be conceived The other is a highly 
metaphysical conception transcending the reach of 
human discursive knowledge The latter may be 
identified with Paramltman and the former with 
JIv4tman Param&tman is a universal sou l fi^m which, 
accordin g to Vedan tism, ema^tes this world of 
phenomena, a nd m a cwtain sens^it be said 
to correspon d_to_the Tatbdgata garbha of Buddhism 
Jiv^tman is the ego soul as it is conceu ed by ignorant 
people as an independent entity directing all the 
mental activities It is this latter Atman that was 
found to be void by Buddha when he arose from his 
long meditation, declanng 

^Iany a life to transmigrate 
j Long quest no rest hadi been my fate 
Tent designer ' inquisitive for 
Painful birth Irom state to state 

* Tent designer is a figurative term for the ego soul Fol 
lowing tile prevalent error, the Buddha at first made an 
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‘Tent designer’ I kno^r thee now 
^e\er again to baild art thou 
Quite out are all thy joytul fires 
Rafter broken and roof tree gone 
Gain eternity — dead desires * 


Buddha s First Line of Inqiitry 

Buddhism finds the source of all evils and sufferings 
in the \ ulgar material conception of the ego so^il, 
and concentrates its entire ethical force upon the 
destruction of the ego centric notions and desires 
The Buddha seems, since the beginning of his uan 
dering life, to have conceived the idea that the uay 
of salvation must tie somehow m the removal of 
this egoistic prejudice, for so long as we are not 
liberated from its curse we are liable to become the 
prey of the three venomous passions covetousness, 
infatuation, and anger, and to sulTer the misery of 
birth and death and disease and old age Thus, when 
he received his first instructions from the SamUiya 
philosopher, Arada, he was not satisfied, because he 
did not teach how to abandon this ego soul itself 
The Buddha argued “I consider that the embodied 
ego soul though freed from the evolvent evolutes, 

earnest search after the ego that was supposed to be snugly 
sitting behind our mental experiences and the result was 
this utterance 

• Tht Dharmafada vs 153 — 154 Tr by A J Edmunds 

* Prairtmkrtajar This is a technical term of SSmkhja 

philosophy and means the inodes of Prakrti as cvohedfrom 
It and as further eiolvtcg oa. See Satis Ohandra fianaro 
Samkkya Phtlitofhj p XXXIII ct scq ' 
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IS still subject to the condition of birth and has 
the condition of a seed The seed may remain dor* 
mant so long as it ts deprived of the opportunity 
of coming into contact with the requisite conditions 
of quickening and being quickened, but since its 
germinating power has not been destroyed, it will 
surely develop all its potentialities as soon as it is 
brought into that necessary contact Even though 
the ego-soul free from entanglement [i from the 
bondage of Prakrti] is declared to be liberated, yet, 
so long as the ego-soul remains, there can be no 
absolute abandonment of it, there can be no real 
abandonment of egoism ' 

The Buddha then proceeds to indicate the path 
through which he reached his final conclusion and 
declares “There is no real separation of the qualities 
and their subject, for fire cannot be conceived apart 
from Its heat and form. When this argument is 
logically carried out, it leads nowhere but to the 
Buddhist doctrine of non-itman, that says The 
esistence of an ego soul cannot be conceived apart 
from sensation, perception, imagination, intelligence, 
volition, etc , and, therefore it is absurd to think 
that there is an independent individual soul-agent 
which makes our consciousness its workshop 

To imagmc that an object can be abstracted 
from its qualities, not only logically but m reality 
that there is some unknown quantity that is in 

I The passages quoted here as well as one in the next pa- 
^Tagraph «fe taken from A^vaghosas Buddhacanta 
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possession of such and such characteristic marks 
{laksana) whereby it makes itself perceivable by 
our senses, says Buddhism, is wrong and unwarranted 
by reason Fire cannot be conceived apart from its 
form and heat, waves cannot be conceived apart 
from the water and its commotion, the wheel cannot 
exist outside of its nm, spokes, axle, etc. All things, 
thus, are made of /u/us and pratyayas, of causes 
and conditions, of qualities and attributes , and^ it 
IS impossible for our pudgala or Straan or ego or 
soul to be any exception to this universal condition 
of things 

Let me in this connection stale an interesting 
incident in the history of Chinese Buddhism Hui K'e, 
the second patriarch of the Dhy&na sect in China, 
was troubled with this egO'problem before bis con 
version He was at first a faithful Confucian, but 
Confucianism did not satisfy all bis spmtual wants 
His soul was wavering between agnosticism and 
scepticism, and consequently he felt an unspeakable 
anguish m his inmost heart. When he learned of 
the arrival of Bodhidbarma m hts country, hehasfened 
to his monastery and implored him to give him some 
spiritual advice But Bodhidbarma did not utter a 
word, bemg seemingly absorbed in his deep medi 
ration HuiKe, however, was determined to obtain 
from him some religious instructions at all hazards 
So It IS reported that he was standing at the same 
spot seven days and nights, when he«at last cut off 
lus Je£r Arm vath the sword he was carrnfy» {bein^ 
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a militar> officer) and placed it before Dharma, saying 
"This arm is a token of my sincere desire to be 
instructed in the Holy Doctnne. My soul is troubled 
and annoyed, pray let your grace show me the \\ay 
to pacifj it " Dliarma quietly arose from his medita- 
tion and said "Where is your soul? Bring it here 
and I uill have it pacified" Hui-K'c replied "Ihaie 
biv^n searching for it all these years, but I have never 
succeeded m laying a hand on it ’ Dharma then 
exclaimed "There, I have your soul pacified I' At 
this, It is said, a flash of spiritual enlightenment uent 
across the mind of Hui K*e, and his “soul was 
pacified once for all 

Tht Skandhas 

When the five skandhas are combined according to 
their previous karma and present a temporal existence 
in the form of a sentient being, vulgar minds imagine 
that they have here an individual entity sustained by 
an immortal ego substratum In fact, the material 
body {riipakaya) alone is not what makes the ego- 
soul, nor the sensation {vedand), nor the deeds (jck/- 
kara)^ nor the consciousness {yijudna\ nor the con- 
ception {safujnd ) , but only when they are all combined 
in a certain form they make a sentient being Yet 
this combination is not the work of a certain inde- 
pendent entity, which, according to its own will, 
combines the' five skandhas in one form and then 
^ides itSelf in it The combination of the 



elements, Buddhism declares, is achieved by them- 
selves after their karma When a certain number of 
atoms of hydrogen and of oxygen are brought to- 
gether, they attract each other on their own accord 
or owing to their own karma, and the result is 
water The ego of water, so to speak, did not will 
to bring the two elements and make itself out of 
them Even so is it with the existence of a sentient 
being, and there is no need of hypostasiSing a fabu- 
lous ego-monster behind the combination of the file 
skandhas 

Skandha {khanda in P5li) Iitera)l> means ‘‘aggregate" 
or "aglomeration , and, according to the Chinese 
exegetists, it is called so, because our personal 
existence is an aggregate of the five constituent 
elements of being, because it comes to take a definite 
individual form when the skandhas are brought together 
according to their previous karma The first of the 
five aggregates is matter {riipd), whose essential qual- 
ity is thought to consist m resistance The material 
part of our existence m the five sense oigans called 
ziidiyas eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and the body 
The second skandha is called sensation or sense- 
impression {vedana), which results from the contact 
of the SIX vijninas -(senses) with the visaya (external 
world) The third is called satnjiia which corresponds 
to our conception It is the psychic power by which 
we are enabled to form the abstract images of par- 
ticular objects The fourth is which may be 

rendered action or deed Our intelligent consciousness,, 



responding to impressions rcccned which are either 
agreeable or disagreeable or indifferent, acts accor- 
dingly; and these acts bear fruit m the coming 
generations, 

SanskJtra, the fourth constituent of being, comprises 
two categories, mental and non mtnt:A{cittavt- 

fraynkla). And the mental is subdivided into six 
fundamental {mahabhumt), good [kufala), tormenting 
(klega), evil {aku{ala\ tormenting minor (upaklefa), 
and indefinite {amyaia) It may be interesting to 
enumerate what all these sankaras are, as they shed 
light on the practical ethics of Buddhism 
There are ten fundamental sansk&ras belonging 
to the category of mental or psychic activities \ 
cetani (mentation). 2 spar?a (contact), 3 chanda 
(desire)^ 4 matt (understanding). $ smrti (recollec- 
tion), 6 manaskara (concentration), 7 adhimoksa 
(.unfettered intelligence), 8 samddhi fmeditation) The 
ten good sanskiras are i graddh^ (faith), 2 vlrya 
(energy), 3 apeksa (complacenc>), 4 hrl (modesty), 
5 apatrap^ (shame), 6 alobha (non covetousness), 7. 
adresa (freedom from hatred), 8 ahimsa (gentleness 
of heart) 9 pra^radbhi (mental repose), 10 apramAda 
(attentiveness) 

The SIN tormenting sanskAras are as follows i 
moha (folly), 2 pramAda (wantonness), 3 kAusidya 
(indolence), 4 a^riddhya (scepticism), 5 sty ma (sloth- 
fulness), 6 Auddhatpa (unsteadiness) 

The^ two* minor evil sanskAras ate t ahrlkatA^ 
^ state t)f not being modest, or arrogance, or self- 
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assertiveness, and 2 anapatrapa, being lost to shame, 
or to be without conscience. 

The ten minor tormenting sansk&ras are I krodha 
(anger), 2 mraksa (secretneness), 3 matsar>a (luggard- 
hness), 4 irsya (envy), 5 pradSga (uneasiness), 6 
\ihimsd (noxiousness), 7. upanSha (mahgnitj), 8 m5ji 
(trickiness), 9 f^th} a (dishonesty), 10 mada (arrogance) 

The eight indefinite sanskiras are i.liukrtya (repen^* 
ance), 2 middha (sleep). 3 vitarka (inquiry), 4 vicSra 
(inr estigation), 5 rflga (exatement), 6 pratigha (\s rath) 

7 mlna (self reliance), S \iakit«a (doubting) 

The second grand category' of sanskSra which u 
not included under •mental or *psy chic,” comprises 
fourteen items as follows i. prfipti (attainment), 2 
apr&pti (non>attainment), 3 sabhSgati ^roupmg), 4 
asanjnika (unconsciousness^ 5 asan;ntsamdpatti ■(un 
conscious absorption in religious meditation), 6 niro- 
dhasamSpatti (annihilation trance of a heretic), 7 juita 
(Mtahty), 8 j4ti (birth). 9 sthiti (existing), lO jara 
(decadence), 11 amtyaU(transitonness), 12 nimakAya 
(name), 13 padakiya (phrase), 14. vyanjanakAya 
(sentence) 

Now, to return to the mam problem The fifth 
skandha is called vijnana commonly rendered consci- 
ousness, which, however, is not quite correct. The 
vijnina is intelligence or mentality, it ts the j^ycbic 
power of discninmation, and in many cases it can 
be translated by sense There are, according to 
Hinayimsts, six lyninas or senses vi^al auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory, tactual, and cogitative, accordmg , 
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to Mahijinism there are eight Mjftanas thcmanoMj- 
ftJlna and the aiajavijftim, being added to the abo\e 
si\ This ps} chological phase of MahaySna philosophy 
IS principal!) worked out by the YogAcara school, 
whose leading thinkers are Asanga and Vasubandhu 

Ktn^ Mihnda and Naffasena 

» 

Buddhist literature, Northern as well as Southern, 
abounds with expositions of the doctrine of non ego, 
as it IS one of the most important foundation stones 
on which the magnificent temple of Buddhism is built 
The dialogue' between King Milinda and NSgasena, 
iTtsrty ethers, is terj ifiteresling Fa- ufroers 
reasons and full of suggestt%e thoughts, and we have 
the following discussion of theirs concerrnng the 
problem of ego abstracted from the Dialogue 

At their first meeting the King asks Naggsem, 
“How isyourReverenceknown and what is youf name? 

To this the monk philosopher replies “Iain known 
as Nflgosena, and it is by that name that my brethren 
in the faith address me But although parents give 
such a name as Ntlgasena or Sdrasena, Virasena 
or Sihasena, yet this Nflgasena and so on— only a 
generally understood term, a designation m common 
use For there is no permanent self involved m the 
matter ’ 

Being greatly surprised by this answer, the King 

* Tke ^ueth^s of king Altlinda Saered Booir of the East 
. VoU XXXV ' 
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volleys upon Nigasena a senes of questions as follows * 
"If there be no pennanent self involved in the matter, 
who IS It, praj, who gives to jou members of the 
Order your robes and food and lodging and neces- 
sanes for the sick? Who is it who enjoys such 
things when given^ Who is it who hies a life of 
righteousness? Who is it who devotes himself to 
meditation^ Who is it who attains to the goal of the 
Excellent Way, to the Nirvana of Arhatship? And 
who IS it who destro>s living creatures^ who is it 
who takes what is not hts own? who is it who lives 
an evil life of worldly lusts, who speaks lies, who 
dnnks strong dnnk, who m a word commits any one 
of the five sms which work out tbeu bitter fnut 
even in this life^ If that be so, there is neither 
ment nor dement, there is neither doer nor cause 
of good or evil deeds, there is neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil karma If ue arc to think 
that were a man to kill you there would be no 
murder, * then it follows that there are no real masters 
or teachers in jour Order, that your ordinations are 
void You tell me that jour brethren in the Order 
are in the habit of addressing jou as NSgasena Now, 
what IS that N^asena? Do you mean to say that 
the hair is Nigasena^ 

This last query bemg denied by the Buddhist sage, 
the King asks "Or is it the nails, the skin, the 
flesh, the nerves, the bones, the marrow, the kidnej’s, 

* This reminds us of the passa{;e quoted elscwh*re from 
the halha (Jparishad, cf the footjw*e to lU • % 
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the heart, the liver, the abdomen, the spleen, the 
lungs, the larger intestines, the smaller intestines, the 
faeces, the bile, the phlegm, the pus, the blood, the 
sweat, the fat, the tears, the serum, the saliva, the 
mucus, the oil that lubncates the joints, the urine, 
or the brain or any or all of these, that is N4gasena ? 

“ Is It the material form that is NAgasena, or the 
sensations, or the ideas, or the confections (deeds), 
or the consciousness, that is NAgasena ? 

To all these questions, the King, having received 
a uniform denial, exclaims m excitement “Then, 
thus, ask as I may, 1 can discover no Nigasena 
NAgasena is a mere empty sound Who then is the 
NAgasena that we see before us > * It is a falsehood 
that your Reverence has spoken an untruth? 

NAgasena does not give any direct answer but 
quietly proposes some counter questions to the King 
Ascertaining that he came m a carnage to the Buddhist 
philosopher, he asks “Is it the whet.1 or the 
framework, or the ropes, or the spokes of the wheels, 
or the goad, that are the chariot? 

To this, the king says, No and continues “it 
is on account of its having all these things that it 

' As cited elsewhere Bodhi Dharma of the Dhyana sect 
when questioned m a similar way replied I do not know 
Walt Whitman echoes the same sentiment in the loUowing 
lines 

A child said what is the grass » fetching it to me with 
full hands 

How could T answer the child? 1 do not know what it is 
• any more than be ' 
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comes under the generally understood term, the 
designation m common use, of 'chariot ’ 

"Very good," says Ntkgasena, "Your Majesty has 
rightly grasped the meaning of ‘chanot ’ And just 
e\en so it is on account of all these things you 
questioned me about the thirty-two kinds of organic 
matter m a human body, and the 6ve skandhas 
(constituent elements of being) that I come undef 
the generally-understood term, the designation in 
common use, of 'Nigasena *’ 

Then, the sage quotes in way of confirmation a 
passage from the Samyutta Ntkaya "Just as it is 
by the condition precedent of the co existence of 
Its vanous parts that the word ‘chariot is used, just 
so It IS that when the skandhas are there uetalk 
of a ‘being ' 


To further illustrate the theory of non-dtman from 
earlier Buddhist literature, let me quote the following 
from the Jdtaka Tales (No 244) 

The Bodhisattva said to a pilgrim "Will you have 
a drink of Ganges-water fr^rant with the scent of 
the forest? 

The pilgrim tried to catch him in his words "What 
IS the Ganges ? Is the sand the Ganges ? Is the water 
the Ganges? Is the hither bank the Ganges? Is the 
further bank the Ganges? • , 

E\it the Bodhisattva setorted, "If except the ^ 
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uater, the sand, the hither bank, and the further 
bank, where can you find any Ganges? ’ 

Following this aigument we might say, “Where 
IS the ego-soul, except imagination, volition, intellec- 
tion, desire, aspiration, etc,?' 

Ananda's Attempts to LocaU the Soul 

In the Surangama Sutra Buddha exposes the 
^surdity of the hypothesis of an individual concrete 
soul-substance by subverting Andanda’s se\ en succes- 
sive attempts to detenninc its whereabouts. Most 
people who firmly believe in personal immortality, 
will see how vague and chimerical and logically 
untenable is their notion of the soul, when it is 
critically examined as m the following case Anandas 
conception of the soul is somewhat puerile, but I 
doubt whether even in our enlightened age the belief 

’ There seem to be Uvo Chinese translations of this SQtra, 
one by KumSrajiva and the other by Paramanba but appar- 
ently they are dilferent texts bearing the same title Besides 
these two, there is another text entirely m Chinese trans 
hteration Owing to losunictency of material at my disposal 
here, I cannot say anything definite about the identity or 
diversity of these documenU The following discussion that 
IS reported to have taken place between the Buddha and 
Ananda is an abstract prepared from the first and the second 
fasciculi of Faram&rtha s (>) translation Beal gives in his 
C<iitna of Buddhist ScrtOturu from the Chinese (pp 2S6-369) 
an English translation of the first four fasc of the Surangama 
Though this translation is not quite satisfactory m many 
points the reader may find there a detailed account of the 
discussion wtffch is here only partially and roughly recap 

itulated 
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entertained by the mulbtude ts any better than his 
When questioned by the Buddha as to the locality 
of the soul, Aqanda asserts that it resides within the 
body Thereupon, the Buddha says "If your inte! 
Iigent soul resides within your corporeal body, how 
IS it that it does not see your inside first? To illustrate, 
what we see first in this lecture hall is the interior 
and It IS only when the wnodows are thrown open 
that we are able to see the outside garden and woods 
It 13 impossible for us who are sitting in the hall 
to see the outside only and not to see the inside 
Reasoning in a similar way, why does not the soul 
that IS considered to be withm the body see the 
internal organs first such as the stomach, heart, veins 
etc ? If however it does not see the inside, surely 
It cannot be said to reside within the body " 

Ananda now proposes to solve the problem by 
locating the soul outside the bodj He says that the 
soul IS like a candle light placed without this hall 
Where the light shines everything is visible, but 
within the room there are no candles burning, and 
therefore here pre\ails nothing but darkness This 
explains the incapacity of the soul to see the inside 
of the body But the Buddha argues that "it is 
impossible for the soul to be outside If so, what the 
soul feels may not be felt by the body, and what 
the body feels may not be felt by the soul, as there 
IS no relationship betvveen the two The fact, however, 

IS that when you, Ananda, see my hand thus stretched, 

VOW yow fea-se. pecceptjoa of ^ 
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It As far as there is a rorrcspondence between the 
soul and the body, the soul cannot be said to be 
residing outside the body 

The third hypothesis assumed by Ananda is that 
the soul hides itself just behind the sense organs 
Suppose a man put a pair of lenses over his eyes 
Ginnot he see the outside world through them? The 
reason why it cannot see the inside is that it resides 
wTthm the sense organs 

But says the Buddha ‘When we have a lens 
over an eye, we perceive this lens as well as the 
outside world If the soul is hidden behind the sense 
organ why does it not see the sense organ itself? 
As It does not in fact, it cannot be residing m the 
place you mention ’ 

Ananda proposes another theory Within we have 
the stomach liver, heart, etc without, we have so 
many orifices Where the internal organs are there 
IS darkness but where we have openings there is 
light Close the eyes and the soul sees the darkness 
inside Open the eyes and it sees the brightness 
outside What do you say to this theory? 

The Buddha says If you take the darkness you 
see when the eyes are closed for your inside do 
you consider this darkness as something confronting 
your soul or not ? In the first case wherever there 
prevails a darkness that must be thought to be your 
interior organs In the latter case seeing is impossible, 
for seeing pvsupposes the existence of subject and 
object .Besides this there is another difficulty Grant- 
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ing your supposition that the eye could turn itself 
inward or out%%ard and see the darkness of the 
interior or the brightness of the external world, it 
could also see your own face when the eye is opened 
If It could not do so, it must be said to be incapable 
of turning the sight inward " 

The fifth assumption as made by Ananda is that 
the soul IS the essence of understanding or intellig 
ence, which is not within, nor without, nor m the 
middle, but which comes into actual existence as 
soon as it confronts the objective world, for it is 
taught by the Buddha that the world exists on account 
of the mind and the mind on account of the world 
To this the Buddha replies' "According to your 
argument, the soul must be said to exist before it 
comes m contact with the world , otheiAVise, the con- 
tact cannot ha\e any sense The soul, then, exists as 
an individual presence, not after nor at the tune of 
a contact with the external world, but assuredly before 
the contact Granting this, we come back agam to the 
old difficulties Does the soul come out of your in 
side, or does it come in from the outside^ In case 
of the first alternative, the soul must be able to see 
its own face 

Ananda interrupts "Seeing is done by the eyes, 
and the soul has nothing to do with it 

The Buddha objects “If so, a dead man has ej es 
just as perfect as a living man * He must be able 

■ cr the followng which is exu^cted Mix the Quistums 
of Kinz Mdtnda (Sacred Books of the Cast, vol .XXXV, 
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to see things, but if he sees at all, he cannot be dead 
Well, if your intelligent soul has a concrete existence, 
should It be thought simple or compound > Should 
it be thought of as filling the body or being present 
only in a particular spot? If it is a simple unit, when 
one of your limbs is touched, all the four will at 
once be conscious of the touch, which really means 
no touch If the soul is a compound body, how can 
U* distinguish Itself from another soul? If it is filling 
the body all over, there will be no localisation of 
sensation, as must be the caSe according to the first 
supposition of a simple souhumt Finally, if it occu- 
pies only a particular part of the body, you may ex- 
perience certain feelings on that spot only, and all 
the other parts will remain perfectly anesthetic All 
these hypotheses are against the actual facts of our 
experience and cannot be logically maintained 
For the sixth time, Ananda ventures to untie the 
Gordian knot of the soul-problem “As the soul cannot 
be located neither within nor without, it must be 
somewhere m the middle But the Buddha again re- 
futes this, saying ‘This'middle is extremely indefinite 
Should It be located as a point in space or some- 
where on the body? If it is on the surface of the body, 

133) ‘ W there be a soul (dtstinct trotn the body] which does 
all this, then if the door of the eye were thromi down fif 
the eye were plucked out] could it stretch out its head as 
It were through the larger aperture and [with greater range] 
see forms much more clearly than before? Could one hear 
sounds better i^pthe eats sjrere cut off, or taste better if the 
tongue w^re pulled out, or fc't-touch better if the body were 
« destroydd? ■’ 


jt IS not the middle, if it is m the bodj, 
it IS then within If it is said to occupy a point m 
space, hoT^ should that point be indicated? Without 
an indication, a point is no point, and if an indica- 
tion IS needed, it can be fixed anyivhere arbitranly, 
and then there wall be no end of confusion ’ 

Ananda interposes and says that he does not mean 
this kind of “middle ' The eye and the color condi- 
tioning each other, therecomestoexistvisualperce^ 
tion The eye has the faculty to discriminate, and 
the color ^\orld has no sensibility, but the perception 
takes place in their “middle, that is, m their mterac 
tion, and then it is said that there exists a sou! 

Says the Buddha “If the soul, as you say, exists 
in the relation between the sense organs (iwi/ryu) and 
their respectue sense-objects (tisaja), should we 
consider the soul as uniting and partaking the natures 
of these t\vo incongruous things, visaya and mdrja? 
If the soul partakes something of each, it has no 
characteristics of its own. If it unites the two natures, 
the distinction between subject and object exists no 
more ‘In the middle is an empty word, that is to 
say, to conceive the soul as the relation between the 
mdryas and the \isayas is to make it an airy nothing 
The se\ enth and final hypothesis offered by Ananda 

IS that the soul is the state of non attachment, and that, 

therefore, it has no particular Iocalit> in which it 
abides But this is also mercilessly attacked by the 
Buddha who declares “AttavJnent pr/^upposes the 
existence of beings to winch a mind may be a'tjached 



Now, should we consider these things such 

as the world, space, land, water, birds, beasts, etc 
as existing or not existing ? If the external world does 
not exist, we cannot speak about non-attachment, as 
there is nothing to attach from the first If the external 
world really is, how can we manage not to come m 
contact with it? When we say that things are devoid 
of ^11 characteristic marks, it amounts to the declara 
tion that they are non-existent But they are not 
non existent, they must have certain characteristics 
that distinguish themselves Now, the external world 
has certainly some marks {laksana) and it must by 
all means be considered as existing There then is 
no room for your theory of non attachment 
At this, Ananda surrenders and the Buddha discloses 
his theory of Dharmakaya, which we shall expound 
at some length m the chapter specially devoted to it 


By way of a summary of the abo\e, let me remark 
that the Buddhists do not deny the existejice of the 
so called em pirical in contradistinction to the 
noumenal ego, whic h latter ca n be constder.ed,to cot- 
fesp ond to the Buddh ist fttman Vasubandhu m his 
treatise on the Yogicara s idealistic philosophy declares 
that the existence of itman and dharma is only hy- 
pothetical, provisional, apparent, and not in any sense 
real and ultimate To express this m modem terms, 
the soul and trfe world, or subject and object, have 
^nly relative existence, and no absolute reality can 
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be ascnbed to them Psychologically speaking, every 
one of us has an ego or soul which means the unity 
of consciousness, and physically, this world of phe- 
nomena IS real either as a manifestation of one energy 
or as a composite of atoms or electrons, as is con- 
sidered by physicists 

To confine ourselves to the psychological question, 
what Bud dhis m most emphatirally insists on is the 
non existence of_a concrete, individual, irreducible 
soul substanc e, whose immortality is so much cov ete d 
by most unen lightened people I ndividuation is only 
relative and not absolu te Buddhism knows how 
far the principle could safely and consistently be 
carried out, and its followers will not forget where 
to stop and destroy the wall, almost adamantine to 
some religionists, of individualism Absolute mdivt- 
dualism, as the Buddhists understand it, incapacitates 
us to follow the natural flow of sympathy, to bathe ^ 
m the eternal sunshine of divinity which not Only 
surrounds but penetrates us , to escape the curse of 
individual immortality which is strangely so much 
sought after by some people, to trace this mundane 
life to its fountainhead of which it drinks so freely, 
yet quite unknowingly, to nse rejuvenated from the 
consuming fire of KSla (Cbronos) To think that there 
IS a mysterious something behind the empirical ego 
and that this something comes out triumphantly after 
the fashion of the immortal phccnix from the funeral 
pyre of corporeality, is not BuddhistfL ^ 

VtfevV. I stwAik. biue. w. cov.vActvaw'-'Kvth 
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problem of the soul, ts its relation to that of Alaya 
vynina, of which it is said that the Buddha was very 
reluctant to talk, on account of its being easily con 
founded with the notion of the ego The Alaya, asj 
Mas explained, is a sort of universal soul from which 
our individual empirical souls are considered to have 
evolved The Manas which is the first offspring of 
thf Alaya is endowed with the faculty of discnmi* 
nation, and from the wrongful use of this faculty 
there anses in the Manas the conception of the Alaya 
as the ego, — the real concrete soul substratum 

The Alaya, however, is not a particular phenome- 
non, for It IS a state of Suchness m its evolutionary 
disposition and has nothing in it yet to suggest its 
concrete indisiduaUty When the Manas finds out its 
error and lifts the veil of Ignorance from the body 
of the Alaya, it soon becomes convinced of the ul 
timate nature of the soul, so called For the soul is 
not in dividual, but supra individu al 

Atman and the "Old Man 

When the Buddhists exclaim “Put aviay your 
egoism, for the ego is an empty notion a mere word 
without reality, some of our Christian readers may 
think that if there is no ^o, what will become of 
our personality or individuality? Though this point 
will become clearer as we proceed, let us remark 
here that what Buddhism understands by ego or 
Atman ipay lit. considered to correspond in many 
^ respects to the Christian notion of "fl/tsb. 



"old man,’ which is the source of all our sinful 
acts Says Paul "I am cruciHed with Christ, never- 
theless I live, yet not I, but Christ Iiveth in me 
and the life which I live now in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me" (Gal n, 20) When this passage is 
interpreted by the Buddhists, the "I ’ that was anni- 
hilated through crucifixion, is our false notioi\.of 
an ego soul (atman ) , and the "I ’ that is living through 
the grace of God is the Bodhi, a reflex in us of the 
Dharmak^ya 

When Christians put the spint and the flesh m 
contrast and advise us to "walk in the spirit and 
not to "fulfil the lust of the flesh,’ it must be said 
that they understand by the flesh our concrete, ma 
tenal existence whose characteristic is predominantly 
individual, and by the spint, that which transcends 
particularity and egoism, for "love, joy, peace, long 
sufFenng, faith, meekness, temperance,* and suchlike 
virtues are possible only when our egocentnc, Stman- 
made desires are utterly abnegated Buddhism is more 
intellectual than Chnstianity or Judaism and prefers 
philosophical terms which are better understood than 
popular language which leads often to confusion Com- 
pared with the Buddhists conception of Stman, the 
“flesh lacks in perspicuity and exactitude, not to 
speak of its duahstic tendency which is extremely 
offensive to the Buddhists 
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The Vedauttc Conception 


Though the doctnne of non Stman is pre-eminently 
Buddhistic, other Hindu philosophers did not neglect 
to acknowledge its importance in our religious life 
Having grown in the same soil under similar cir 
r^imstances, the following passage which is taken from 
the Yogavasistha (which is supposed to be a Vedantic 
work, Upa^ama P, ch Lll, 31, 44) sounds almost 
like Buddhistic 

"I am absolute, I am the light of intelligence, I 
am free from the defilement of egoism 0 thou that 
art vinieal' I am not bound by thee, the seed of 
egoism ^ 

The author then argues Where shall we con- 
sider the ego soul, so called, to be residing in this 
body of flesh and bones? and what does it look 
like? We move our limbs, but the movement is 
due to the vital airs (vata) We think, but con 
sciousness is a manifestation of the great mind 
[inahaciita) We cease to exist, but extinction belongs 
to the body {kaya) Now, take apart what we 
imagine to constitute our personal existence The 
flesh IS one thing, the blood is another, and so 
on with mentation (hodha) and vitality {spanda) The 
ear hears, the tongue tastes, the eye sees, the mind 

1 Nirnkalpo smi ciddipo mrahankaravasaiiah 
Ttaya ahankarabijena na sambaddho srai asanmaya (ji) 
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thinks, but what and where is that which we call “ego’ ? 

Then comes the conclusion “In reality, there is 
no such thing as the ego-soul, nor is there any 
mine and thine, nor imagination All this is nothing 
but the manifestation of the universal soul which is 
the light of pure intelligence ' ’ 

Ndgarjuna on the Soul t 

In conclusion, let me quote some passage bearing 
on the subject from N^gArjuna s Discourse on the 
Middle Path {chapter 9) * “Some say that there are 
seeing, hearing, feeling, etc , because there is something 
which exists even prior to those [manifestations] For 
how could seeing, etc come from that which does 
not exists Therefore, it must be admitted that that 
being [1 e soul] existed prior to those [manifestations] 
“But [this hypothesis of the prior (phrva) or inde- 
pendent existence of the soul is wrong, because] how 
could that being be known if it existed prior to 
seeing, feeling, etc ? If that being could exist without 
seeing, etc , the latter too could surely exist without 
that being But how could a thing which could not 
be known by any sign exist before it is known? 
How could this exist without that, and how could 

* Yath9 bhOtataya na ahammano na tvam na v9san9 
AtmA ^uddhacidabhasab kevalo yam vijrbhate {44^ 

* The following is a somewhat free translation of the on 

ginal Chinese of Kum3rajiva, which pretty cl^selyagrees with 
the Sanskrit text published by the Buddhist Text Society 
ot India ' * 
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that exist without this} [Are not all things relattie 
and conditioning one another f] 

“If that being called soul could not exist pnor to 
all manifestations such as seeing, etc , how could it 
exist pnor to each of them taken individually? 

"If it IS the same soul that sees, hears, feels, etc , 
it must be assumed that the soul exists prior to 
e|ch of these manifestations This, honever, is not 
warranted by facts [Because in that case one must 
be able to hear with the eyes, see with the ears, as 
one soul is considered to direct all these diverse 
faculties at its will] 

"If, on the other hand, the hearer is one, and the 
seer is another, the feeler must be still another Then, 
there will be hearing, seeing, etc simultaneously, — 
which leads to the assumption of a plurality of souls ‘ 
[This too is against experience ] 

"Further, the soul docs not exist m the element 
(Mk/j) on which seeing, heanng, feeling, etc depend 
[To use modern expression, the soul does not exist 
in the nerves which respond to the external stimuli ] 
"If seeing, heanng, feeling, etc have no soul that 
exists prior to them, they too ha\e no existence as 
such For how could that exist without this, and this 
without that} Subject and object are mutually con- 
ditioned The soul as It IS has no independent, indi- 
vidual reality whatever Therefore, the hypothesis 
that contends for the existence of an ego-soul prior 

‘ The* Sanskrit text does not give this passage. 
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( to simultaneous with, or posteriorto, seeing, etc, is to 
be abandoned as fruitless, for the ego soul existeth not/ 

Nott'otman ness of Things 

The w ord “dtman ' is used by the Buddhists not 
only psychologically in the sense of soul, self, or ego, 
but also ontologically in the sense of su bstance j) r 
thing in Itsel f or thinginess, and its existence m tfc 
capacity is also stfongI> denied^by them For the 
same reason that the existence of an individual ego 
soul IS untenable, thej reject the hypothesis of 
the permament existence of an individual object as 
such As ther e is no t ranscendent ag e nt m our sou l 
life, so there is no re ^, eternal existence of individual s 
as induiduals, but a system of different attributes, 
which, when the lorce of karma is exhausted, 
ceases to subsist Individual existences cannot 
be real by their inherent nature, but the} are illu- 
sory, and will never remain permanent as such, for 
they are constantly becoming, and have no selfhood 
though they may so appear to our particularising sen 
ses on account of our subjective ignorance They are 
in reality cdnya and an^tman, they are empt} and 
void of Atman 


Szabkaoa 

The term “sabbAva ( self-essence or noumcnonjjs^ 
!sometimes used by the MahA}Anists in^placc of Atman 
[and they would sa} that all dharmas have no self* , 
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essence, sarv am dkarmam niksvabhdvatn, w hich is to 
say, that all thing s in their phenomenal aspect ar e 
devoid of mdi\idua\ selves, that it is only due to our 
Ignorance that we believe in the thmgmess of things, 
whereas there is no such thing as svabhiva or &tman or 
noumenon which resides m them SvabhAva and itma g 
are thu s habitually used by Buddhists as quite 
synonymous 

What do they exactly understand by “svabhAva” 
whose existence is denied m a particular object as 
perceiied b y^pur se nses? This has never been expli- 
citly defined by the MahAyAnists, but they seem to 
understand by svabhAva something concrete, indivi- 
dual, yet independent, unconditional, and not subject 
to the law of causation It, there- 

fore, stands in opposition to ghnyatA, emptiness, as 
w^l as to conditionality Inasmuch as all beings are 
transient and empty in their inherent being, they 
cannot logically be said to be m possession of self- 
essence which defies the law of causation All things 
are mutually conditioning and limiting, and apart 
from their relativity they are non existent and cannot 
be known by us Therefore, says NSgArjuna, “If sub- 
stance be different from attribute, it is then beyond 
comprehension ’* For “a jag is not to be known 
independent of matter et cetera, and matter m turn 
IS not to be known independent of ether et cetera ’* 2 

1 LaU«yai l|}i«anam ai^ac cet sy&t tal laksyam alak-sanam 

* R&p&di vyatirekena jalhi kumbho na vidyate, 

VVhyadi vyaUrena taihS rdpam na vidyate. 
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As there js no subject without object, so there is no 
substance without attribute, for one is the condition 
for the other Does self>essence then exist in causa- 
tion? No, “ whatever is subject to conditionality, is 
by Its \ery nature tranquil and empty " (Pm*?/** 
yad bhavati^ tat iac fdntam svabhdiatah) Whatever 
owes Its existence to a combination of causes and 
conditions is without self-essence, and therefore it is 
tranquil (fdnta), it is empty, it is unreal (asat), and 
the ultimate nature of this unnersal emptiness is not 
within the sphere of intellectual demonstrabihty, for 
the human understanding is not capable of transcend- 
ing its inherent limitations 
Says Pingalaka, a commentator ofNdgirjuna "The 
cloth exists on account of the thread, the matting is 
possible on account of the rattan If the thread had 
Its own fixed, unchangeable self essence, it could not 
be made out of the flax If the cloth had its own 
fixed, unchangeable self essence, it could not be made 
from the thread But as in point of fact the cloth 
comes from the thread and the thread from the flax, 

It must be said that the thread aS well as the cloth 
had no fixed, unchangeable self-essence. It is just 
like the relation that obtains between the burning 
and the burned They are brought together under 
certain conditions, and thus there takes place a 
phenomenon called burning The burning and the 
burned, each has no reabty of its own For when 
one is absent the other is put out of Existence. It is 
so with all things in this world, they are all empty, » 
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Without self, without absolute existence, they are like 
the will-’o-the-wisp ” * 

The Real Significance of Emptiness, 

From these statements it will be apparent that the 
emptiness of things i^iinyata) does not mean nothing- 
ness, as IS sometimes interpreted by some critics, 
Sut it simply means conditionality or transitonness 
of all phenomenal existenc es, it is a synonym for 
aniyata or pratltya Therefore. e mptiness._accordinp 
to the Buddhists, signifies, n ^atively, the absence of 
particularity, the non-existence of individua ls as such, 
a nd positively, the ever_c han eing stat e of the pheno- 
men al world, a constant flux of becom ing, an eternal 
senes of j:ausea-AOd-effects ft must never be under-"" 

stood in the sense of annihilation or absolute nothing- 

ness, for nihilism is as much condemned by Buddhism 
as naive realism ** The Buddha proclaimed emptiness 
as a remedy for all doctrinal controversies, but those 
who in turn cling to emptiness are beyond treatment ” 
A medicine is indispensable as long as there is a 
disease to heal, but it turns poisonous when applied 
after the restoration of perfect health To make this 
point completely clear, let me quote the following 
from Nagirjima s Mddhyamtka f astro (Chap XXIV) 
“[Some one may object to the Buddhist doctrine of 
emptiness, declaring J If all is void (fiinya) and 
■ Abstact.J 

Chapter VII The Chineae ttapslalion ,s by Knmarapra 
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there is neither creation nor destruction then it must 
be concluded that e\en the Fourfold Noble Truth 
does not e'cist If the Fourfold Noble Truth doss not 
exist, the recognition of Suffering, the stoppage of 
Accumulation, the attainment of Cessation, and the 
advancement of Discipline, — all must be said to be 
unrealisable If they are altogether unrealisable, there 
cannot be any of the four states of saintliness, anij 
without these states there cannot be anybody who 
will aspire for them If there are no wise men, the 
Sangha is then impossible Further, as there is no 
Fourfold Noble Truth, there is no Good Law 

(sadd/iattua) , and as there is neither .Good Law 
nor Sangha. the existence of Buddha himself must 
be an impossibility Those who talk of emptiness, 
therefore, must be said to negate the Triple Treasure 
\tritatna) altogether Em ptiness not only destroys 
the law of causation and the eeneral DrincipIe_of 


retribution (/».^a/a jg<f>^ai>aw),'"but.utterly annihilates 
possib ility of a ehenomenal_\voild 
^ [To this It is to be remarked that] 

Only h e^is annoyed over such scepticism who 
^derstands not tJw true significance and interoretation 
of emptiness {sunyataf 

“The Buddha’s teaching rests on the discrimination 
o two kinds of truth {satya) absolute and relatne 
ose who do not have any adequate knowledge 
o them are unable to grasp the deep and subtle 
meaning of Buddhism [The essence of beiftg, dharmata 
is eyond verbal definition or intellectual compre- 
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hension, for there is neither birth nor death in it, 
and it IS even like unto Nirvana The nature of 
Suchness, tattva, is fundamentally free from candi 
tionality, it is tranquil, it distances all phenomenal 
frivolities, it discriminates not, nor IS It particularised],*) 

"But if not for relatne truth, absolute tnith is\ 
unattainable, and when absolute truth is not attained, I 
NirvSna is not to be gained, 

•‘The duh'headed who do not perceive the truth 
rightfully go to self destruction, for they are like an 
awkward magician whose trick entangles himself, or 
like an unskilled snake-catcher who gets himself hurt 
The World-honored One knew well the abstruseness 
of the Doctrine which is beyond the mental capacity 
of the multitudes and was inclined not to disclose it 
before them 

"The objection that Buddhism onesidedly adheres i 
to ^'ptTri3sT'~an5~ thereby exjios^ itself to grave 
erro rs , entirely mi sses the mark^ for there are no I 
errors in emptiness Wh y? Because it is on account / 
of emptiness t hat^all things. jre^at all_possible, and 
without emptiness _^l^things will come to naught. 
Those who cienj^ emptiness and find fault with it, are 
like a horseman who forgets that he is on horseback j 

"If they think that things exist because of their 
self-essence {svabhava), [and not because of their 
emptiness,] they thereby make things come out of 
causelessness (ahetupratyaya), they destroy those 


' The passage ft parentheses » taken 
Cmmtnii\ry on pp. tSo— 181 


from ChandraUrti s 
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relations that exist between the acting and the act and 
the acted , and they also destroy the conditions that 
make up the law of birth and death 
“All IS declared empty because there is nothing 
that IS not a product of unuersal causation 
samutpada) This law of causation, however, is merely 
1 provisional, though herein lies the middle path 

“As thus there is not an object {dkarma) which 
i^jis not conditioned {pratttya), so there is nothing tfiat 
If IS not empty 

“If all IS not empty, then there is no death nor 
birth and withal disappears the Fourfold Noble Truth 
“How could there be Suflenog if not for the Uw 
of causation? Impermanence is suffering But with 
self essence there will be no impermanence [So long 
as impermanence is the condition of life, self essence 
which IS a causeless existence, is out of question J 
Suppose Suffering is self existent, then it could not 
come from Accumulation, which in turn becomes 
• impossible when emptiness is not admitted Again, 
when Suffering is self-existent, then there could be 
no Cessation, for with the hypothesis of self essence 
Cessation becomes a meaningless term Again when 
Suffering is self existent, then there will be no Path 

But as we can actually walk on the Path, the hypothesis 
of self essence is to be abandoned. 

‘ If there is neither Suffering nor Cessation it must 
be said that the Path leading to the Cessation of 
Suffenng is also non existent « 

If there is re3ll> self essence, Suffering cjjuld not 
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be recognised now, as it had not been recognised, 
for self essence as such must remain forever the same 
[That IS to say, enlightened minds, through the 
teaching of Buddha, now recognise the existence of 
Suffering, though they did not recognise it when 
they were still uninitiated If things were all in a fixed, 
self determining state on account of their self essence, 
It would be impossible for those enlightened men to 
discover what they had never observed before The 
recognition of the Fourfold Noble Truth is only 
possible when this phenomenal world is m a state of 
constant becoming, that is, when it is empty as it 
really is ] 

“As it IS with the recognition of Suffering, so it is 
with the stoppage of Accumulation, the attainment of 
Cessation, the realisation of Path as uell as with the 
four states of saintliness 

"If, on account of self essence, the four states of 
saintliness were unattainable before, how could they 
be realised now, still upholding the hypothesis of self* 
essence? {But we can attain to saintliness as a matter of 
fact, for there are many holy men who through their 
spiritual discipline have emerged from their former life of 
ignorance and darkness If everything had its own 
self essence which makes it impossible to transform 
from one state to another, how could a person desire to 
ascend, if he ever so desire, higher and higher on 
the scale of existence?] 

"If there wefe no four states of saintliness 
phalaniy then there would be no aspirants for if 
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And jf there were no eight wise men {/’untfa/’un- 
j^a/a), there could exist no Sangha 

“Again, when there could not be the Fourfold 
Noble Truth, the Law would be impossible, and with- 
out the Sangha and the Law how could the Buddha 
exist? You might say ‘A Buddha docs not exist on 
account of wisdom (BeJh'), nor docs wisdom essst on 
account of the Buddha* But if a man did not base 
Buddha-essence [that is, Bodhij he could not ho[»c 
to attain toBuddhabood,hotteverstrcnuousl} he might 
exert himself in the ways of Bodhisattsa 

“Further, if all is not empty but has scif-essence, 
[t. e. if all IS m s fixed, unchangeable state of same- 
ness] how could there be any doing ? How could there 
be good and evil? If you maintain that there is an 
effect (/Aa/a) which docs not come from a cause good 
or evil, [which is the practical conclusion of the hypoth- 
esis of self-essence], then it means that retribution 
IS independent of our deed, good orenl [But is this 
justified by our experience?] 

“If it must then be admitted that our deed good 
or eiil becomes the cause of retnbution, retribution 
must be said to come from our deed, good or eiil, 
then how could we say there is no emptiness? 

“When you negate the doctrine of emptiness, the law 
of uniiersal causation, you negate the possibility of 
this phenomenal world When the doctrme of emptiness 
IS negated, there remains nothing that ought to be 
done, and a thing is called done w.hich is not yet 
accomplished, and he is said to be a doer ‘who has 
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not done anything whatever Ifthere were such a thing 
as self essence, the multitudinousness of things must 
be regarded as uncreated and imperishable and eternally 
existing which is tantamount to eternal nothingness 
“If there were no emptiness there would be no 
attainment of what has not yet been attained, nor 
would there be the annihilation of pain, nor the 
extinction of all the passions {sarvaklegd) 

“Therefore, it is taught by the Buddha that those 
who recognise the law of universal causation, recog 
nise the Buddha as well as SulTermg, Accumulation, 
Cessation, and the Path ’ 


The Mahay^nistic doctrines thus formulated and 
transmitted down to the present days are There is 
no such thing as the ego, mentation is produced by 
the co-ordination of various vijninas or senses 

Individual existences have no selfhood or self-essence 
or reality, for they are but an aggregate of certain 
qualities sustained by efficient karma The world of 
particulars is the work of Ignorance as declared by 
Buddha m his Formula of Dependence (Twelve NidSnas) 
When this veil of Mdya is uplifted, the universal light 
of DharmakSya shines m all its magnificence Indivi- 
dual existences then as such lose their significance 
and become sublimated and ennobled m the oneness 
of DharmakS)-* Egoistic prejudices are forever van- 
quisheci, and the aim of our lues is no more the 
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pratification of selfish cravings, but the glorification 
of Dharma as it \iotJ.s its oun way through the 
muUitudinousness of things. The self does not stand 
I any more m a state of isolation (which is an illusion), 
lit IS absorbed in the universal body of Dharma, it 
'recognises itself in other selves animate as well as 
inanimate, and all things are m Nirv&na. When we 
'reach this state of ideal enlightenment, we arc said 
to have realised the Buddhist life. 
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KARMA. 

Dejinttion. 

T^ARMA, or Sanskira which is sometimes used as 
Its synonym,— though the latter gives a slightly 
different shade of meaning,— comes from the Sanskrit 
root kr, "to do," "to make, "to perform, ’"‘to effect," 
"to produce," etc. Both terms mean activity m its 
concrete as well as m its abstract sense, and form 
an antithesis to intelligence, contemplation, or ideation 
m general When karma is used in its most abstract 
sense, it becomes an equivalent to "beginningless 
Ignorance," which is universally inherent m nature, 
and corresponds to the Will or blind activity of 
Schopenhauer, for ignorance as we have seen above 
IS a negative manifestation of Suchness {B/ztita- 
tathdta) and marks the beginning or unfolding of a 
phenomenal world, whose existence is characterised 
by incessant activities actuated by the principle of 
karma When Goethe says in Faust, "In Anfang war 
die That,” he uses the term “That” m the sense of 
karma as it is here understood. 

Wheh karma is used in its concrete sense, it is the 
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pnnciple of activity in the world of particulars of 
nSmardpas it becomes in the physical world the 
principle of conservation of energy, in the biological 
realm that of evolution and heredity etc , and in the 
moral world that of immortality of deeds Sanskara, 
when used as an equnalent of karma, corresponds to 
this concrete signification of it, as it is the case in 
the Twelve Chains of Dependence {Niddnas, or/V"** 
tyayasamutp&da) * Here it follows ignorance {a^idya\ 
and precedes consciousness {yijildna) Ignorance m 
this case means simply privation of enlightenment, 
and does not imply any sense of activity which is 
expressed m Sansk&ra It is only when it is coupled 
with the latter that it becomes the pnnciple of activ ity, 
and creates as its first offspring consciousness or 
mentality In fact, ignorance and blind activity are 
one, their logical difference being this the former 
emphasises the epistemological phase and the latter 
the ethical , or, we might say, one is statical and the 
other dynamical If vve are to draw a comparison 
between the first four of the Twelve Niddnas and 
the several processes of evolution that takes place in 
the Tathdgata garbha as described above, we can take 
Ignorance and the pnnciple of blind activity, san* 


* The Twelve ^ld&nas are (i) Ignorance (siaction 
(sanstira) (3) Conscionsness (ryJawa) (4) Name and form 
(5) Six Sense organs (d/atona) (61 Contact (r/ar/a) 
(7) Sensation (eedand) (8) Desire (9) Attachment 

(«/J<fJ«a) (10) Procreation (iiiva) (ri> birth C/aA) (is) Old 
Age, Death etc (jari marami (oda etc.) * 
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skira, m the Twelve Chains as corresponding to 
the All conserving Soul {dlayavgndna), and the VijnSna, 
consciousness of the Twelve Chains, to theManovynSna, 
and the Nim^rfipa to this visible world, vtsaya, m 
which the principle of kanna works m its concrete form 

As we have a special chapter devoted to "Ignorance 
as an equivalent of karma m its abstract sense, let 
uf here treat of the Buddhist conception of karma in 
the realm of names and forms, 1 e of karma in its 
concrete sense But vve shall restrict ourselves to the 
activity of karmaic causation m the moral world, as 
we are not concerned vvith physics or biolog> 

The IVorktng of Karma 

The Buddhist conception of karma briefly stated 
IS this Any act, good or evil, once committed and 
conceived never vanishes like a bubble in water, but 
lives, potentially or actively as the case may be, m 
the world of minds and deeds This mysterious moral 
energy, so to speak, is embodied m and emanates from 
ev ery act and thought for it does not matter w hether 
It IS actually performed or merely conceived in the 
mind When the time comes it is sure to germinate 
and grow with all its vitality Says Buddha 

K'arin-i e\en after the lapse of a hundred kalpas 
Will not be lost nor destroyed 
As soon as all the necessary conditions are readv. 

Its fruit IS »jire to ripe • 

' Feefco. a Cbincae Mahi^Sna sutra. 
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Again, 

“Whatever a man docs the same he in himself xnllfiad 

The good man good and evil he that ci il has designed , 

And so our deeds are all liLe seeds, and bring forth fmit 
in kind ' ‘ 

A gram of uheat, it is said which was accidentally 
preserved in good condition m a tomb more than a 
thousand years old, did not lose its germinating ener^, 
and, when planted with proper care, it actually started 
to sprout So with karma, it is endowed with an 
enormous vitality, nay, it is even immortal However 
remote the time of their commission might have been, 
the karma of our deeds never dies, it must work 
out Its own destiny at whatever cost, if not overcome 
by some counteracting force The law of karma is 
irrefragable 

The irrefragability of karma means that the Jaw of 
causation is supreme in our moral sphere just as much 
as m the physical, that life consists in a concatenation 
of causes and effects regulated by the principle of 
karma, that nothing m the life of an individual or 
a nation or a race happens without due cause and 
sufficient reason, that is, without previous karma The 
Buddhists, therefore, do not believe in any special 
act of grace or revelation in our religious realm and 
moral life The idea of deus ex machina is banned 
in Buddhism Whatever is suffered or enjo> ed morally 
in our present life is due to the karuja, accumulated 

' The ira/r JstsLs na is* Traaalatica by VV' W Foese 
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Since the beginning of life on earth Nothing sown, 
nothing reaped 

Whatever has been done leaves an ineffable mark 
m the individual s life and even m that of the universe , 
and this mark will never be erased save by sheer 
exhaustion of the karma or by the interruption of 
an overwhelming counter karma In case the karma 
o^ an act is not actualised during one s own life time 
It will in that of ones successors, who may bephys 
ical or spiritual Not only "the evil that men do 
lives after them but also the good for it will not be 
‘ interred with their bones, as vulgar minds imagine 
We read m the Sam^'nila NiJta^a III, j — 4 

Assailed by death in lifes last throes 
At quitting of this human state 
tVhac IS It one can cal) his oiin> 

What with him take as he goes hence? 

What IS It follows after him 
And like a shadow neer departs? 

Ills good deeds and his wickedness 
Whateer a mortal docs while here 
Tis this that he can call his own 
This with him take as he goes hence 
This IS what follows after him 
And like a shadow ne cr departs 

Let all then noble deeds perform 
A treasure store for future weal 
For merit gamed this life within 
Will yield a blessing, in the next 


1 Wirrens BiUhism sn Transla'i'^t p 214 
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In accordance with this karmaic preservation, 
Buddhists do not expect to have their sms expatiated 
by other innocent people so long as their o\\ n hearts 
remain unsoftened as ever But « hen the all embracing 
lo\e of Buddhas for all sentient beings kindles even 
the smallest spark of repentance and enlightenment 
m the heart of a sinner, and when this ever vacillating 
hght grows to its full magnitude under propitiops 
conditions the sinner gels fully awakened from the 
evil karma of eons, and enters, free from all curses, 
into the eternity of Nirvana 

Karma and Social Injustice 

The doctrine of karma is very frequently utilised 
by some Buddhists to e.\plain a state of things which 
must be considered cases of social injustice 

There are some people who are bom rich and 
noble and destined to enjoy all forms of earthly 
happiness and all the advantages of social life, though 
they have done nothing that justifies them in luxu 
riating m such a fashion any more than their poor 
neighbors These people, however, are declared by 
some pseudo Buddhists to be merely harvesting the 
crops of good karma they had prepared in their 
former lives On the other hand, the poor, needy, 
and low that are struggling to eke out a mere e\ 
istence m spite of their moral rectitude and honest 
industry, are considered to be suffering the ev il 
karma which had been accumulated during their 
previous lives The law of moral retribution if never 
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suspended, as they reason, on account of the changes 
which may take place in a mortal being An act, 
good or evil, once performed, will not be lost in the 
eternal succession and interaction of incidents, but 
u ill certainly find the sufferer of its due consequence, 
and it does not matter whether the actor has gone 
through the vicissitudes of birth and death For the 
^iddhist conception of individual identity is not that 
of personal continuity, but of karmaic conservation 
Whatever deeds v\ e may commit, they invariably 
bear their legitimate fruit and follow us even after 
death Therefore, if the rich and noble neglect to do 
their duties or abandon themselves to the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures, then they are sure tn their 
future births, if not m their present life to gather 
the crops they have thus unwittingly prepared for 
themselves The poor, however hard their lot m this 
life, can claim their rightful rewards, if they do not 
get despaired of their present sufferings and give 
themselves up to temptations but dutifully continue 
to do things good and meritorious Because as their 
present fate is the result of their former deeds, so 
will be their future fortune the fruit of their present 
deeds 

This view as held by some pseudo Buddhists gives 
us a wrong impression about the practical working 
of the pnnciple of karma in this world of namarilpas, 
for It tries to CNplam by karmaic theory the phe- 
nomena whicl? he outside of the sphere of its appli- 
cability As I understand, what the theory of karma 
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proposes to explain is not cases of social injustice 
and economic inequality, but facts of moral causation 
The overbearing attitude of the nch and the noble, 
the unnecessary sufferings of the poor, the over-pro- 
duction of criminals, and suchlike social phenomena 
arise from the imperfection of our present social or 
ganisation, which is based upon the doctrine of abso- 
lute private ownership People are allowed to ama^s 
wealth unlimitedlj* for their own use and to bequeath 
it to the successors who do not deserve it many wa). 
And they do not pa> regard to the mjunes this 
sjstem maj incur upon the general welfare of the 
community to which they belong, and upon other • 
members individually Hie neb might have slaughtered 
economically and consequently politically and morall} 
millions of their brethren before they could reach 
places of social eminence the> nowoccupyandenjov 
to Its full extent They might hare sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of nctims on the altar of ^lammon in 
order to carry out their vast scheme of self-aggran 
disement And, what is worse, the wealth thus accu- 
mulated by an individual is allowed b} the law to be 
handed dowm to bis descendants, who are m a sense 
the parasitic members of the community They are 
pnvileged to live upon the sweat and blood of oth 
ers, who know not where to lay their heads, and 
who are daily succumbing to the heavy burden, not 
of their free choice, but forced upon them by society 
Let us here closely see mto the facts Theje is one 
portion of societj that does almost nothing toward ^ 
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the promotion of the general welfare, and there is 
another portion that, besides carrying the burden not 
of its own, IS heroically struggling for bare existence 
These sad phenomena which, owing to the imperfec- 
tion of social organisation, we daily witness about 
us, — should we attribute them to diversity of indivi 
dual karma and make individuals responsible for what 
is really due to the faulty oiganisation of the com- 
munity to which they belong? No the doctrine of 
karma certainly must not be understood to explain 
the cause of our social and economical imperfection 
The region where the law of karma is made to 
work supreme is our moral world, and cannot be 
made to extend also over our economic field Poverty 
IS not necessanly the consequence of evil deeds nor 
IS plenitude that of good acts Whether a person is 
affluent or needy is mostly determined by the pnn 
ciple of economy as far as our present social system 
IS concerned Morality and economy are two different 
realms of human activity Honesty and moral recti- 
tude do not necessanly guarantee well being Dishon 
esty and the violation of the moral law, on the con 
trary, are very frequently utilised as handmaids of 
matenal prosperity Do we not thus see many good 
conscientious people around us who are wretchedlj 
po\erty stncken? Shall we take them as suffering the 
curse of evil karma m their previous lives when we 
can understand the fact perfectly well as a case of 
social injustice ? It is not necessary by any means, 
naj , 1^ is even productive of ev il to establish a rela 
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tion betupen the two things that in the nature of 
their being ha\ e no causal dependence Karina ought 
not to be made accountable for economic inequality 
A virtuous man is contented with his cleanliness 
of conscience and purity of heart Obscure as is his 
present social position, and miserable as are his present 
pecuniary conditions, he has no mind to look, back- 
ward and find the cause of his social insignificance 
there, nor is he anxious about his future earthTy 
fortune which might be awaiting him when his kar 
maic energy appears in a new garment His heart is 
altogether free from such vanities and anxieties He 
IS sufficent unto himself as he is here and now And, 
as to hvs altruistic aspect ofhis moral deeds, heiswell 
consaous that their karma would spiritually benefit 
everybody that gets inspired by it, and also that it 
would largely contribute to the realisation of good- 
ness on this earth Why, then, must we contrive such 
a poor theory of karma as is maintained by some, 
m order that they might give him a spiritual solace 
for his material misfortune? 

Vulgar people are too eager to see everything and 
everj act they perform working for the accumulation 
of earthly wealth and the promotion of material 
welfare They would want to tom even moral deeds 
which have no relation to the economic condition of 
life into the opportunities to attain things mundane 
They would desire to have the law of karmaic causation 
applied to a realm, where pre\ails an entirely different 
set of laws In point of fact, what proceeds from 
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meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only, — contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immova 
bility of faith, — all the heavenly treasures which 
could not be corrupted by moth or rust And what 
more can the karma of good deeds bring to us ? And 
what more would a man of pious heart desire to 
gam from his being good? ‘Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
ntTr yet for your body, what ye shall put on Is not 
the life more than meat and the body more than 
raiment? Let us then do away with the worldly 
in»^erpretation of karma, which is so contrary to the 
spirit of Buddhism 

As long as we live under the present state of 
things, It IS impossible to escape the curse of social 
injustice and economic inequality Some people must 
be born rich and noble and enjoying a superabundance 
of material wealth, while others must be groaning 
under the unbearable burden imposed upon them by 
cruel society Unless we make a radical change in 
our present social organisation we cannot expect 
every one of us to enjoy equal opportunity and fair 
chance Unless we have a certain form of socialism 
installed which is liberal and rational and systematic, 
there must be some who are economically more 
favored than others But this state of affairs is a 
phenomenon of worldly institution and is doomed 
to die away sooner or later The law of karma, on 
the contrary, an eternal ordinance of the will of 
the Dhdrmakaya as manifested m this world of 
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particulars We must not confuse a transient accident 
of human society with an absolute decree issued from 
the world-authonty 

An Indivtduahtttc Vi^zv of Kanna 

There is another popular misconception concerning 
the doctrine of karma, which seriously mars the true 
interpretation ofBuddhism I mean by this an individual 
istic view of the doctrine This Mew asserts that 
deeds, good or evil, committed by a person determine 
only his own fate, no others being affected thereby 
in any possible way, and that the reason why we 
should refrain from doing wrong is for we, and not 
others, have to suffer its evil consequences This 
conception of karma which I call individualistic, 
presupposes the absolute reality of an individual soul 
and Its continuance as such m a new corporeal exist 
ence which is made possible by its previous karma 
Because an mdu idual soul is here understood as 
an independent unit, which stands m no relation 
to others, and which therefore neither does influence 
nor 15 influenced by them in any wise. All that is 
done by oneself is suffered by oneself only and no 
other people have anything to do with it, nor do 
they suffer a whit thereby 

Buddhism, however, does not advocate this indivi- 
dualistic mterpretation of kaimaic law, for it is not 
in accord with the theory of non Stman, nor with 
that of Dharmakdya- 

According to the orthodox theorj,, karma simply 
means the conservation or immortality of Ihe inner 
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force of deeds regardless of their authors physical 
identity Deeds once coinmitted, good or evil leave 
permanent effects on the general system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component 
part, and it is not the actor himself only, but every- 
body constituting a grand psychic community called 
“Dharmadh&tu (spiritual universe), that suffers or 
enjoys the outcome of a moral deed 

Because the universe is not a theatre for one par 
ticular soul only, on the contrary, it belongs to all 
sentient beings, each forming a psychic unit, and 
these units are so intimately knitted together m blood 
and soul that the effects of even apparently trifling 
deeds committed by an individual are felt by others 
just as much and just as surely as the doer himself 
Throw an insignificant piece of stone into a vast expanse 
of water, and it will certainly create an almost 
endless senes of ripples however imperceptible that 
never stop till they reach the furthest shore The 
ttemulation thus caused is felt by the sinking stone 
as much as the water disturbed The universe that 
may seem to crude observers merely as a system 
of crass physical forces is in reality a great spiritual 
community, and every one of sentient beings forms 
Its component part This most complicated most 
subtle most sensitive, and best organised mass of 
spiritual atoms transmits its current of moral elec- 
tricity from one particle to another with utmost ra- 
pidity and surety Because this community is at bottom 
an expression of one Dharmak&ya However diversified 

»3 
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nnd dissimilar it may ajipcir m its malernl individual 
aspect, It IS after all no more than an evolution of 
one pervading essence, in which the miiltitudmousness 
of things finds its unity nnd identity Therefore, it 
IS for the interests of the communit} at lai^c, and 
not for their own welfare onl>, that sincere Buddhists 
refrain from transgressing moral laws and are encour- 
aged to promote goodness Those whose spiritual 
insight thus penetrates deep into the inner unity and 
interaction of all human souls arc called Bodhisattvas 

It IS With this spirit, let me repeat, that pious 
Buddhists do not wish to keep for themselves any 
merits created by their acts of love and benevolence, 
but wish to turn them over (farixarta) to the de- 
liverance of all sentient creatures from the darkness 
of Ignorance The most t>pica1 way of concluding 
any religious treatise by Buddhists, therefore, runs 
generally m the following manner 

The deep significance of the three kannas as taught bj 
Buddha 

I have thus completed elucidating m accord with the Dhanna 
and logic 

By dint of this merit I pray to deliver all sentient beings 

And to make them soon attain to perfect enlightenment ' 

Or, 

*Atl the merits ansing £rom this my exposition 

May abide and be universally distnbuted among all beings 

And may they ascend in the scale of existence and 
increase m bliss and wisdom 

^ Ok Ike ComfUtaao/ Karma by Vasobandhu. Naojo Jvo na* 
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And soon attain to an enlightenment supreme, perfect, 
great, and far-reaching ' ' 

The reason why a moral deed performed by one 
person would contribute to the attainment by others 
of supreme enlightenment, is that souls which are 
ordinarily supposed to be individual and independent 
of others are not so in fact, but are very closely 
intermingled with one another, so that a stir produced m 
one IS sooner or later transmitted to another influencing 
It rightfully or wrongfully. The karmaic effect of my 
own deed determines not only my own future, but 
to a not little extent that of others, hence those 
invocations just quoted by pious Buddhists who desire 
to dedicate all the merits they can attain to the 
general welfare of the masses. 

The ever-increasing tendency of humanity to widen 
and facilitate communication in every possible way is 
a phenomenon illustrative of the intrinsic oneness of 
human souls Isolation kills, for it is another name for 
death. Every soul that lives and grows desires to embrace 
others, to be in communion with them, to be sup- 
plemented by them, and to expand infinitely so that 
all individual souls are brought together and united 
in the one soul Under this condition only a man's 
karma is enabled to influence other people, and his 
merits can be utilised for the promotion of general 
enlightenment 

' Tht pithnguishinse/tkeSttaM, byVasubaadhu Nan;o, ia4^ 
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Kartra and Dctemtinism 
If the trrefra{,abiljty of karma means the predeter 
mtrwtion of our moral life some would reason the 
doctrine is fatalism pure and simple It is quite true 
that our present life is the result of the karma 
accumulated in our prcaious existences, and that as 
long as the karma prescixcs its vitality there is no 
chance whatever to escape its consequences good^r 
ei il It IS also true that as the meanest sparrow shall 
not fall on the ground without the knowledge of God 
md as the very hairs of our heads are all numbered 
by him so even a single blade of grass does not 
quiver before the evening breese without the force of 
karma It ts also true that if our intellect were not 
nearsighted as it ts, ne could reduce a possible 
complcxitj of the conditions under which our life 
exists into its simplest terms, and thus predict with 
mathematical precision the course of a life through 
which it IS destined to pass If we could record all 
our previous karma from tune immemorial and all Us 
consequences both on ourselves and on those who 
come in contact with us there would be no difficult} 
m determining our future life with utmost certainty 
The human intellect however, as it happens is 
incapable of undertaking a work of such an enormous 
magnitude, we cannot perceive the full significance of 
determinism but, from the divine point of view 
determinism seems to be perfectly justified for there 
cannot be any short sightedness od the part of a 
world soul as to the destu^ of the universe which 
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13 nothing but its own expression It is only from the 
humail point of view that we feel uncertain about our 
final disposition and endeavor to explain existence now 
from a mechanical, now from a teleological standpoint, 
and yet, strange enough, at the bottom of our soul we feel 
that there is something mysterious here which makes us 
cry, either jn despair or in trustful resignation, “Let 
will be done While this very confidence in “thy 
will ’ proves that we have m our inmost consciousness 
and outside the pale of intellectual analysis a belief 
in the supreme order, which is absolutely preordained 
and which at least is not controllable by our finite, limi* 
ted, fragmentary mind, yet the doctrine of karma must 
not be understood m the strictest sense of fatalism 
As far asageneraltheory of determinism IS concerned, 
Buddhism has no objection to it Grant that there is 
a law of causation, that every deed, actualised or 
thought of, leaves something behind, and that this 
something becomes a determining factor for our future 
life, then how could we escape the conclusion that 
“each of us is inevitable as Whitman sings ?Re!igi 
ous confidence in a divine will that is supposed to give 
us always the best of things, is in fact no more than 
a determinism But if, in applying the doctrine to our 
practical life, we forget to endeavor to unfold all the 
possibilities that might he in us, but could be awa- 
kened only after strenuous efforts there \mI1 be no 
moral characters, no personal responsibility, no noble 
aspirations, tlie mind will be nothing but a reflex 
nervoi\? system and hfc a sheer machinery 



In fact karma is not a imchinc which is not inca- 
pable of rcgeni-rafion and sclf-mulliplication Karma 
js a wonderful orgamc powtr, it gro\»s, it expands, 
and c\en gi\cs birth to a new larma. It is like unto 
a gram of mustard, the least of all seeds, but. 
being full of \italtty, it grows as soon as it comes 
in contact with the nounshing soil and bccomcth 
a tree so that the birds of the air come and lo^^c 
in the branches thereof Its m>'stcry is like that of 
sympathetic wases that pass through all the hearts 
which feci the great deeds of a hero or listen to the 
story of a self-sacrificing mother Karma, good or esil 
IS contagious and sympathetic in Its work Even a most 
insignificant act of goodness reaps an une.\pcetedl> 
rich crop Even to the \ilest rogue comes a chance 
for repentance by dint of a single good karma e%er 
effected in his life, which has extended through many 
a kalpa And the most wonderful thing in our spiri- 
tual world IS that the karma thus bnnging repentance 
and NinAna to the heart ofthemcanestawakensand 
rekindles a similar karma potentially slumbering in other 
hearts and leads them tothefinalabodeofenlightenment 
Inasmuch as wc confine ourselves to general, super- 
ficial view of the theory of karma, it leads to a form of 
determinism, but in our practical life which is a product 
of extremely complicated foctors, the doctrine of karma 
allows in us all kinds of possibilities and all chances 
of development We thus escape the mechanical con- 
ception of life, we are saved from th& despair of pre- 
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and we are assured of the actuahsation of hopes, 
howeVer remote it may be Though the curse of evil 
karma may sometimes hang upon us very heavily, 
there is no reason to bury our aspirations altogether 
in the grave, on the contrary, let us bear it bravely 
and perform all the acts of goodness to destroy the 
last remnant of evil and to mature the stock, of 
^ood karma 

The Maturing of Good Stock (kufalamhla) and the 
Accumulation of merits (punyaskandha). 

One of the most significant facts which we cannot 
well afford to ignore while treating of the doctrine 
of karma is the Buddhist belief that l^&kyamuni 
reached hi» supreme Buddhahood only after a long 
practise of the six virtues of perfection {paramttas) 
through many a rebirth This belief constitutes the 
very foundation of the ethics of Buddhism and has 
all important bearings on the doctrine of karma 

The doctrine of karma ethically considered is this 
Sentient beings can attain to perfection not by an 
intervention from on high but through long steady, 
unflinching personal eftorls towards the actualisation 
of ideals or in other words, towards the maturing 
of good stock {kufalamiila) and the accumulation of 
of merits (punyaskandha) This can be accomplished 
only through the karma of good deeds untiringly 
practised throaghout many a generation Each single 
act of goodness we perform today is recorded with 
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Strict accuracy in the annals of human evolution 
and IS so much the gam for the cause of nghteoii^ncss 
On the contrary, every deed of ill will, every thought 
of self-aggrandisement, every word of impunty, every 
assertion of egoism, is a drawback, to the perfection 
of humanity To speak concretely, the Buddha repre 
sents the crystalisation in the histoncal person of 
Qakyamum of all the good karma that was accumulate^ 
in innumerable kalpas previous to his birth And if 
Devadatta, as legend has him, was really the enemy 
of the Buddha, he symbolises in him the eiil karma 
that was being stored up with the good deeds of 
all Buddhas Later Buddhism has thus elaborated to 
represent m these two historical figures the concrete 
results of good and evil karma, and tries to show 
in what direction its foliower» should exercise their 
spiritual energy 

The doctrine of karma is, therefore, really the theory 
of evolution and heredity as working in our moral 
field As Walt Whitman fitly sings, in e%ery one of 
us, “converging objects of the umverse’ are perpet 
ually flowing, through every one of us is “afflatus 
surging and surging — the current and index And 
these con\ergmg objects and this afflatus are no more 
than our karma which is intenio%en m our being 
and which is being matured from the \ery beginning 
of consciousness upon the earth Each generation 
either retards or furthers the maturing of karma and 
transmits to the succeeding one its stockcither impaired 
or augmented Those who are blind enough pot to 
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see the significance of Jife, those who take their ego 
for thS sole reality, and those who ignore the spiritual 
inheritance accumulated from time immemorial, — are 
the most worthless, most ungrateful, and most irres- 
ponsible people of the world Buddhism calls them 
the children of MSra engaged in the work of destruction 
Dr G R Wilson of Scotland states a very pretty 
st^ry about a royal robe in his article on “The Sense 
of Danger" {The Monist, 1903, April), which graphi- 
cally illustrates how potential karma stored from time 
out of mmd is saturated in every fibre of our subliminal 
consciousness or in the Alayavijn&na, as Buddhists 
might say The story runs as follows' 

“An Oriental robe it vvas, whose beginning was in 
a prehistoric dynasty of which the hieroglyphics are 
undecipherable With that pertinacity and durability 
so characteristic of the East, this royal garment has 
been handed down, not through hundreds of years, 
but through hundreds of generations, — generations, 
some of them, unconsciously long and stale and dreary , 
others short and quick and merry A garment of kings, 
this, and of queens, a garment to which, as tradition 
prescribed, each monarch added something of quality, — a 
jewel of price, a patch of gold, a hem of rich 
embroidery, — and with each contribution a legend, 
worked into the imperishable fibre, told the storj of 
the giver Did something of the personality of these 
kings and queens linger in the work of their hands? 
If so, the robe “was no dead thing, no mere covering 
tci he. ot Ujghttylajdasule,h»ita.Uvvag 
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power, ro>al influence, and the wearer, all un%«ttjng, 
must ha\e taken on something of the character of 
the dead It is a princess of the royal blood, perhaps, 
sensitne and mystical, trembling on the apprehensii e 
\erge of monarebj, who dons the robe, and as she 
dons It, tingles to its message. These great rubies that 
■ blare upon its front are the souvenirs of bloody con- 
querors As she fingers them Tdly, she is thrilled w ith^n 
emotion she does not understand, for in her blood 
something answers to the fighting spirit they embody 
Pearls are for peace That rope has been strung by 
kings and queens who favored art and learning, and 
as the girl s fingers stray towanJs them the inspiration 
changes and her mind reverts to the purposes of 
the civilised scholar Here is a gaudy hem, the 
legacy of an unfaithful queen, steeped m intrigue 
all her life until her morder ended it, and as 
the maiden lifts it to examine it more dosel>, she 
learns with shame and blushes, yet not knowing what 
has wrought this change m her, that, deep down in 
her character, are mischievous possibilities, possibilities 
of wickedness and disgrace that will dog the footsteps 
of her reign Suchlike are the suggestions which the 
hidden parts of the mind bring forth, and in such 
subtle manner are they bom ' 

The doctnne of karma thus declares that an act 
of love and good will you are performing here is 
not for jour selfish interests, but it simply means 
the appreciation of the works Cf >ouf worthy 
ancestors and the discharge of your duties towards 
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all humanity and your contribution to the world-treasury 
of moral ideals. Mature good stock, accumulate merits, 
purify evil karma, remove the ego-hindrance, and 
cultivate love for all beings; and the heavenly gate 
of NirvSna will be opened not only to you, but to 
the entire world. 

We can sing with Walt Whitman the immortality 

karma and the eternal progress of humanity, thus ; 

“Did you guess anything lived only its moment? 

The world does not so exist— no part palpable or impal- 
pable so exist. 

No consummation exists without being from some long 
previous consummation— and that from some other, 

Without the farthest conceivable one coming a bitnearer 
the beginning than any”’ 

InpHortfUity 

We read in the Milinda-panha- 

“Your Majesty, it is as if a man were to ascend 
to the story of a house with a light, and eat there; 
and the light in burning were to set fire to the thatch ; 
and the thatch in burning were to set fire to the house ; 
and the house in burning were to set ’fire to the vil- 
lage; and the people of the village were to seize him, 
and say, ‘Why, O man, did you set fire to the village ?’ 
and he were to say, ‘I did not set fire to the village. 
The fire of the lamp by whose light I ate was a 
different one from the one which set fire to the village' ; 

"'Manhattan’s Streets I Saunter'd, Pondering ” I might have 
quoted Ahe whole poem, if not for limitation of space 
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and they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose 
cause, Your Majesty, would you sustain?” *• 

"That of the people of the village, Reverend Sir,” etc. 

"And why?” 

"Because, in spite of what the man might say, the 
latter fire sprang from the former.” 

"In exactly the same way. Your Majesty, although 
the name and form which is born into the next exist- 
ence is different from the name and form which is 
to end at death, nevertheless, it is sprung from it. 
Therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

The above is the Buddhist notion of individual 
identity and its conservation, which denies the immor- 
tality of the ego-soul and upholds that of karma. 

Another good way, perhaps, of illustrating this 
doctrine is to follow the growth and perpetuation of 
the seed. The seed is in fact a concrete expression of 
karma When a plant reaches a certain stage of de- 
velopment, it blooms and bears fruit. This fruit con- 
tains in it a latent eneigy which under favorable con- 
ditions grows to a mature plant of its own kind. The 
new plant now repeats the processes which its prede- 
cessors went ■ through^ and an eternal perpetuation 
of the plant is attained. The life of an individual plant 
cannot be permanent according to its inherent nature, 
it is destined to be cut short some time in its course. 
But this is not the case with thecurrent of an ever-lasting 
vitality that has been running in the plant ever since the 
beginning of the ^sorld. Because this current Is not 
individual in its nature and stands above the«vicissi- 
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tudes which take place in the life of particular plants. 
It ma^ not be manifested in its kinetic form all the 
time, but potentially it is ever present in the being 
of the seed. Changes are simply a matter of form, 
and do not interfere with the current of life in the 
plant, which is preserved in the universe as the energy 
of vegetation. 

^This energy of vegetation is that which is manifest* 
ed in a mature plant, that which makes it blossom 
in the springtime, that which goes to seed, that which 
lies apparently dormant in the seeds, and that which 
resuscitates them to sprout among favorable surround- 
ings. This energy of vegetation, this mysterious force, 
when stated in Buddhist phraseology, is nothing else 
than the vegetative expression of karma, which m 
the biological world constitutes the law of heredity, 
or the transmission of acquired character, or some 
other laws which might be discovered by the biolo- 
gist And it is when this force manifests itself in the 
moral realm of human affairs that karma obtains its 
proper significance as the law of moral causation 

Now, there are several forms of transmission, by 
means of which the karma of a person or a people 
or a nation or a race is able to perpetuate itself 
to eternity. A few of them are described below. 

One may be called genealogical, or, perhaps, biolo- 
gical. Suppose here are descendants of an illustrious 
family, some of whose ancestors distinguished them- 
selves by bravCVy, or benevolence, or intelligence, or 
by sonje other praiseworthy deeds or faculties These 
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people are as a rule respected by their neighbors as 
if their ancestral spirits were transmitted through 
generations and still lingering among their consan- 
guineous successors. Some of them in the line might 
have even been below the normal level in their 
intellect and morals, but this fact does not altogether 
nullify the possibility and belief that others of their 
family might some day develop the faculties possessed 
by the forefathers, dormant as they appear now, 
through the inspiration they could get from the noble' 
examples of the past. The respect they are enjoying 
and the possibility of inspiration they' may have are 
all the work of the karma generated by the ancestors. 
The author or authors of the noble karma are all 
gone now, their bones have long returned to their 
elements, their ego-soitls are no more, their concrete ' 
individual personalities are things of the past; but 
their karma is still here and as fresh as it was on 
the day of its generation and will so remain till the 
end of time. If some of them, on the other hand, 
left a black record behind them, the evil karma mil 
tenaciously cling to the history of the famUy, and 
the descendants will have to suffer the curse as long 
as its vitality is kept up, no matter how innocent 
they themselves are. 

Here one important thing I wish to note is the 
mysterious way in which evil karma works. Evil does 
not always generate evils only; it very frequently 
turns out to be a condition, if notra cause, which 
will induce a moral being to overcome it %yith his 
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Utmost spiritual efforts. His being conscious of the 
very fact that his family history is somehow besmirch- 
ed with dark spots, would rekindle in his heart a 
flickering light of goodness His stock of good karma 
finally being brought into maturity, his virtues would 
then eclipse the evils of the past and turn a new 
page before him, which is full of bliss and glory. 
E}{erything in this world, thus, seems to turn to be 
merely a means for the final realisation of Good. 
Buddhists ascribe this spiritual phenomenon to the 
virtues of the upiya (expediency) of the Dharmakiya 
or AmitSbha Buddha. ^ 

To return to the subject. It does not need any 
further illustration to show that all tliese things which 
have been said about the family are also true of 
the race, the tribe, clan, nation, or any other form 
of community. History of mankind in all its manifold 
aspects of existence is nothing but a grand drama 
visualising the Buddhist doctrine of karmaic immortality 
It is like an immense ocean whose boundaries nobody 
knows and the waves of events now swelling and 
surging, now ebbing, now whirling, now refluxing, 
in all times, day and night, illustrate how the laws 


• If we understand the following nords of Tolstoi in the 
light which we gain from the Buddhist doctrine of karmaic 
immortality, we shall perhaps find more meaning in them 
than the author himself wished to impart' ‘‘My brother i\ho 
is dead ac^ upon 'Ine now more strongly than he did in life ; 
he even penetrates my being and lifts me up towards him.” 
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of karma are at work in this actual life. One art 
provokes another and that a third and so«-on to 
eternity without ever losing the chain of karm'aic 
causation. 

Next, we come to a form of karma which might 
be called historical. By this I mean that a man's 
karma can be immortalised by some historical objects, 
such as buildings, literary works, productions of art, 
implements, or instruments. In fact, almost any object, 
human or natural, which, however insignificant in 
itself, is associated with the memory of a great man, 
bears bis karma, and transmits it to posterity. 

Everybody is familiar with the facts that all literary 
woek embodies in itseU the author’s soul and spirit, 
and that posterity can feel his Hviog presence in the 
thoughts and sentiments expressed there, and that 
whenever the reader dra%vs his inspiration from the 
work and actualises it in action, the author and the 
reader, though corporeally separate and Unng m 
different times, must be said spiritually feeling the 
pulsation of one and Che same heart. And the same 
thing is true of productions of art. When we enter 
a gallery decorated with the noble works of Gricean 
or Roman artists, we feel as if we were breathing 
right in the midst of these art-loving people and 
seem to reawaken in us the same impressions that 
were received by them. We forget, as they did, the 
reality of our particular existence, we are unconsaousiy 
raised above it, and our imaginat’on is filled with 
things not earthly- What amysterious power it isl— the 
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power by which those ioanimate objects carry us 
away to a world of Ideals 1 What a mysterious power 
it is that reawakens the spirits of by-gone artists on 
a sheet of canvas or in a piece of marble! It was 
not indeed entirely without truth that primitive or 
ignorant people intuitively believed in the spiritual 
power of idols. What they failed to grasp was the 
distinction between the subjective presence of a spirit 
and its objective reality. As far as their religious 
feeling, and not their critical intellect, was concerned, 
they were perfectly justified in believing in idolatry. 
Taking all in all, these facts unmistakably testify the 
Buddhist doctrine of the immortality of karma A 
chord of karma touched by mortals of bygone ages 
still vibrates in their works, and the vibration with 
its full force is transmitted to the sympathetic souls 
down to the present day. 

Architectural creations bear out the doctrine of 
karma with no less force than works of art and literature 
As the uppermost bricks on an Egyptian pyramid 
would fall on the ground with the same amount of 
energy that required to raise them up in the times 
of Pharaohs , as a burning piece of coal m the furnace 
that was dug out from the heart of the earth emits 
the same quantity of heat that it absorbed from the 
sun some hundred thousand years ago; even so every 
insignificant bit of rock or bnck or cement we may find 
amon" the ruins of Babylonian pakices, Indian topes, 
Persian kiosks, Egyptian obelisks, or Roman pantheons, 
is fraught with the same spint and soul that actuated 
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the ancient peoples to 'construct those gigantic archi- 
tectural wonders. The spirit is here, not in its‘indiri- 
dual form, but in its karmaic presence. When we pick 
these insignificant, unseemly pieces, our souls become 
Singularly responsive to inspirations coming from 
those of the past, and our mental eyes vividly perceive 
the splendor of the gods, glory of the kings, peace 
of the nation, prosperity of the pjeoples, etc., etc. 
Because our souls and theirs are linked with the 
chain of karmaic causation through the medium of 
those visible remains of ancient days. Because the 
karma of those old peoples is still breathing its immor- 
tality in those architectural productions and sending 
its sympathetic waves out to the beholders. UTien 
thus we come to be convinced of the truth of the 
Immortahty of karma, we can truly exclaim with 
Christians, “O death, where is thy sting? 0 grave, 
where is thy victory?” 

It is hardly necessary to give any further illustration 
to establish the doctrine of karma concerning its 
historical significance. All scientific apparatus and 
instruments are an undying eye-witness of the genius 
of the inventors. All industrial machines and agricultural 
implements most concretely testify the immortality of 
karma created by the constructors, in exact proportion 
as they are beneficial to the general welfare and 
progress of humanity. The instruments or machines or 
implements may be superseded by later and better 
ones, and possibly altogether forgotten by succeeding 
generations, but this does not annul the fact that the 
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improved ones were only possible through the knowl- 
edge ‘and experience which came from the use of 
the older ones, in other words, that the ideas and 
thoughts of the former inventors are still surviving 
through those of their successors, just as much as in 
the case of genealogical karma-transmission. Whatever 
garb the karma of a person may wear in its way 
doAvn to posterity, it is ever there where its inspira- 
tion is felt. Even in an article of most trivial 
significance, even in a piece of rag, or in a slip of 
time-worn paper, only let there be an association 
with the memory of the deceased; and an unutterable 
feeling imperceptibly creeps into the heart of the 
beholder; and if the deceased were known for his 
saintliness or righteousness, this would bean opportunity 
for our inspiration and moral elevation according to 
how our own karma at that moment is made up. 

We now come to see more closely the spiritual 
purport of karma'ic activity. Any intelligent reader 
could infer from what has been said above what 
important bearing the Buddhist doctrine of karma has . 
on our moral and sjMntual life The following remarks, 
however, will greatly help him to understand the full 
e.\tent of the doctrine and to pass an impartial judgment 
on its merits. 

Here, if not anywhere else, looms up most con- 
spicuously the characteristic difference between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity as to their conception of 
soul-activity. ClA-istianity, if I understand it rightly, 
ccmc^vfs our as the -Nwk oC an 
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individual ego-entity, which keeps itself mysteriously 
hidden somewhere within the body. To Christians, 
the soul is a metaphysical being, and its incarnation 
in the flesh is imprisonment. It groans after emanci- 
pation, it craves for the celestial abode, where, after 
bodily death, it can enjoy all the blessings due to its 
naked existence. It finds the nectar of immortality 
up in Heaven and in the presence of God the father 
and Christ the son, and not in the perpetuation of 
karma in this universe. The soul of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is eternally damned, if it is conceded 
that they have any soul. As soon as it is liberated 
from the bodily incarceration, it is burled into the 
infernal fire, and is there consumed sufiering un- 
speakable agony. Christianity, therefore, does not 
believe in the transmigration or reincarnation of a ' 
soul. A soul once departed from the flesh never 
returns to it; it is either living an eternal life in 
Heaven or suffering an instant annihilation in Hell. 
This is the necessary conclusion from tbeir premises 
of an individual concrete ego-soul. 

Buddhism, however, docs not teach the metaphysical 
existence of the soul. All our mental and spiritual 
experiences, it declares, are due to the operations of 
karma which inherits its efTiciency from its previous 
“seeds of activity” and which h.is brought 

the five skandhas into the present state of co-ordination. 
The present karma, w'htle in its force, generates in 
turn the “seeds of activity*’ whicJK'undcr^favorable 
conditions grow to matmity again. Tbcre/ArCj as Jong 
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as the force of karma is thus successively generated, 
there are the five skandhas constantly coming into 
existence and working co-ordinately as a person. 
Karma-reproduction, so to speak, effected in this 
manner, is the Buddhist conception of the transmi- 
gration of a soul. 

A Japanese national hero, General Kusunoki Masa* 
siiige, who was an orthodox Buddhist, is said to have 
uttered the following words when he fell in the 
battle-field : “I will be reborn seven times yet and 
complete discharging my duties for the Imperial 
House.*' And he did not utter these words to no 
purpose. Because even to-day, after the lapse of more 
than seven hundred years, his spirit is still alive among 
his countrymen, and indeed his bronze statue on horse- 
back is solemnly guarding the Japanese Imperial 
palace. He was reborn more than seven times and will 
be reborn as long as the Japanese as a nation exist on 
earth. This constant rebirth or reincarnation means 
no more nor less than the immortality of karma. 
Says Buddha; “Ye disciples, take after my death those 
moral precepts and doctrines which were taught to 
you for my own person, for I live in them.” To live 
in karma, and not as an ego-entity, is the Buddhist 
conception of immortality. Therefore, the Buddhists 
will perfectly agree with the sentiment expressed by 
a noted modern poet in these lines : 

"We live m deeds, not years, iq thoughts, not in breaths: 
Tn feelings, not iit figures on a dia), 

We should count time by heart-tiJrobs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
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Some may like' to call this kind of immortality 
unsatisfactory', and impetuously demand that the ego- 
soul, instead of mysterious force of karma, should be 
made immortal, as it is’ more tangible and better ap- 
preciated by the masses. The Buddhist response to 
such a demand would be; “If their intellectual and 
moral insight is not developed enough to see truth 
in the theory of karma, why, we shall let them adhere 
as long as they please to their crude, primitive faith 
and rest contented with it.” Even the Buddha could 
not make children find pleasure in abstract meta- 
physical problems, whater'er truth and genuine spiritual 
consolation there might be in them. What their hearts 
are after are toys and fairy-tales and parables. Therefore, 
a motto of Buddhism is: “Minister to the patients 
according to their wants and conditions.” We cannot 
make a plant grow even an inch higher by artificially 
pulling its roots , we have but to wait till it is ready 
for development. Unless a child becomes a man, we 
must not expect of him to put away childish things. 

The conclusion that could be dra\vn from the above 
is obvious If we desire immortality, let there be the 
maturing of good karma and the cleansing of the heart 
from the contamination of evils. In good karma we 
are made to live eternally, but in evil one \\e are 
doomed, not only ourselves but every one that follows 
our steps on the path of evils. Karma is always gene- 
rative ; therefore, good karma is infinite bliss, and evil 
one is eternal curse. It was for this reason that at 
the appearance of the Buddha in the JamliudvJpa 
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heaven and earth resounded with the joyous accla- 
mation of gods and men. It was a signal triumph for 
the cause of goodness. The idea! of moral perfection 
found a concrete examplein the person of QSkyamuni. 
It showed how the stock of good karma accumulated 
and matured from the b^inning of consciousness on 
earth could be cr^’stalised in one person and brought 
tg an actuality even in this world of woes. The 
Buddha, therefore, was the culmination of all the good 
karma previously stored up by his spiritual ancestors. 
And he was at the same time the starting point for 
the fermentation of new karma, because his moral 
"seeds of activity" which were generated during his 
lifetime have been scattered liberally wherever his 
virtues and teachings could be promulgated. Tbatts, 
his karma-seeds have been so\vn m the souls of all 
sentient beings Every one of these seeds which 
are infinte in number will become a new centre of 
moral activity. In proportion how strong it grows and 
begins to bear fruit, it destroys the seeds of evil 
doers. Good karma is a combined shield and sword, 
while it protects itself it destroys all that is against 
it. Therefore, good karma is not only statically im- 
mortal, but it IS dynamically soj that is to say, its 
immortality is not a mere absence of birth and death, 
but a constant positive increase in its moral efficiency. 
Pious Buddhists believe that every time Buddha’s 
name is invoked with a heart free from evil thoughts, 
he enters nght into the soul and becomes integral 
part o{ his being. This does not mean, however, that 
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and rest satisfied, though usually unconsdously, 
with assertions which are conflicting when critically 
examined, but we cannot disregard by any means 
those of the religious sentiment, which finds satisfaction 
only in the very fact of things. If it ever harbored 
some flagrant contradictions in the name of faith, 
it was because its ever-pressing demands had to be 
met with even at the expense of reason. The tn^h 
is; the religious consciousness first of all demands 
fact, and when it attains that, it is not of much 
consequence to it whether or not its intellectual 
interpretation is logically tenable. If on the other hand 
logic be all-important and demand the firstconsideration 
and the sentiment had to follow its trail without a 
murmuring, our life would surely lose its savory 
aspect, turn tasteless, our existence would become 
void, the world would be a mere succession of 
meaningless events, and what remains would be nothing 
else than devastation, barreoess, and universal misery. 
The truth is, in this life the will predominates and 
the intellect subserves, whicli explains the fact that 
while all existing religions on the one hand display 
some logical inaccuracy and on the other hand a 
mechanical explanation of the world is gaining ground 
more and more, religion is still playing an important 
part everywhere in our practical life. Abstraction is 
good for the exercises of the intellect, but when it 
is the question of life and death we must have 
something more substantial and of nture vitality than 
theorisation. It may not be a mathematically exact 
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and certain proposition, but it must be a working, 
living, real theory, that is, it must be a faith born 
of the inmost consciousness of our being. 

What practical transformations then has the doctrine 
of Suchness, in order to meet the religious demands, 
to suffer? 


, God. 

Buddhism does not use the word God. The word 
is rather offensive to most of its followers, especially 
when it is intimately associated in vulgar minds with 
the idea of a creator who produced the world out 
of nothing, caused the downfall of mankind, and, 
touched by the pang of remorse, sent down his only 
son to save the depraved. But, on account of this, 
B uddhism mu st not be judge d as an atheism which 
endorses an a g nostic, materialistic interpretation of 
the universe. F ar from it Buddhism outspokenly 
acknowledges the presence m the world of_a realit y 
which trans cends the limitat ions of p henomenality. 
but which is nevertheless immanent everywhere and 
manifests itself in its full glory, and m which we 
live and move and have our being 

God o r the religious object of Buddhism is generally 
called DhatmakS ya-Buddha and occasionally Valrocana- 
Buddha or Vairoc ana-DharmakAya-Bud dha . still an. 
'o ther name for Uis AmltAbh a-Buddha or AmitAyur- 
Buddha,. — the^ latter two bdng mostly used by the 
followers of the SukhAvatt sect of Japan and China. 
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Buddha’s ego-substratum which might have been 
enjoying its immortal spiritual bliss in the presence 
of an anthropomorphic God descends on earth at thfc 
invocation of his name and renders in that capacity 
whatever help the supplicant needs. It means, on the 
other hand, that the Buddhist awakens in his personal 
karma that which constituted Buddhahood in the 
Buddha and nourishes it to maturity. That whi^h 
constitutes Buddhahood is not the personal ego of 
the Buddha, but his karma. Every chemical element, 
whenever occasioned to befree itself from & combi- 
nation, never fails to generate heat which it absorbed 
at the time of combination with other elements; and 
this takes place no matter how remote the time of 
combination was. It Is even so with the karma-seed 
of Buddha. It might have been in the barren soil of 
a sinful heart, and, being deeply buried there for many 
a year, might have been forgotten altogether by the 
owner. But, sooner or later, it \Till never fail to grow 
under favorable conditions and generate what it gained 
from the Buddha in the beginning of the world. And 
this regeneration will not be merely chemical, but 
predominantly biological; for it is the law which 
conditions the immortality of karma. 



PRACTICAL BUDDHISM. 
CHAPTER IX. 

• THE DHAEMAKAYA. 

WJE have considered the doctrine of Siichness 
^ {Bhiitatatkata) under “Speculative Buddhism,’’ 
where it appeared altogether too abstract to be of 
any practical use to our earthly life. The theory as 
such did not seem to have any immediate bearings 
on our religious consciousness The fact is, it must 
pass through some practical modification before it 
fully satisfies our spirimal needs. As there is no 
concrete figure in this world that is a perfect type 
of mathematical exactitude, — since everything here 
must be perceived through our more or less distorted 
physical organs ; even so with pure reason however 
perfect in itself, it must appear to us more or less 
modified while passing through our affective-intellectual 
objectives. This modification of pure reason, however, 
is necessary from the human point of view, because 
mere abstraction is contentless, lifeless, and has no 
value for our practical life, and again, because our 
religious cravings will not be satisfied with empty 
concepts^ lacking vitality. 

We, may sometimes ignore the claims of reason 
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and rest satisfied, though usually unconsciously, 
with assertions which are conflicting when critically 
examined, but we cannot disregard by any means 
those of the religious sentiment, which finds satisfaction 
only in the very fact of things. If it ever harbored 
some flagrant contradictions in the name of faith, 
it was because its ever-pressing demands had to be 
met with even at the expense of reason. The tn^th 
is: the religious consciousness first of all demands 
fact, and when it attains that, it is not of much 
consequence to it whether or not its intellectual 
interpretation is logically tenable. If on the other hand 
logic be all-important and demand the first consideration 
and the sentiment had to follow its trail without a 
murmuring, our life would surely lose its savory 
aspect, turn tasteless, our existence would become 
void, the world would be a mere succession of 
meaningless events, and what remains would be nothing 
else than devastation, barreness, and universal misery. 
The truth is, in this life the will predominates and 
the intellect subserves; which explains the fact that 
while all existing religions on the one hand display 
some logical inaccuracy and on the other hand a 
mechanical explanation of the world is gaining ground 
more and more, religion is still playing an important 
part every\vhere in our practical life. Abstraction is 
good for the exercises of the intellect, but when it 
is the question of life and death we must have 
something more substantial and of nftre vitality than 
theorisation. It may not be a mathematically exact 
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and certain proposition, but it must be a working, 
living, real theory, that is, it must be a faith bom 
of the inmost consciousness of our being. 

What practical transformations then has the doctrine 
of Suchness, in order to meet the religious demands, 
to suffer? 


• God. 

Buddhism does not use the word God. The word 
is rather offensive to most of its followers, especially 
when it is intimately associated in vulgar minds with 
the idea of a creator who produced the world out 
of nothing, caused the doniifall of mankind, and, 
touched by the pang of remorse, sent down his only 
son to save the depraved. But, on account of this, 
Buddhism must not be judge d js an atheism which 
endorses an a g nostic, m aterialistic interpretation of 
the universe. F ar from it Buddhism outspokenly 
acknowledges the presence in the wo rld of a r eality 
which transcends the limitatio ns of nhenomenali^v. 
but which is nevertheless immanent everywhere and 
manifests itself in its full glory, and in which we 
live and move and haVe oor being 

God o r the religious object of Buddhism is generally 
called Dhatma kUya-Bu ddha and occasionally Vairocana- 
Buddha or Vairocana-Dha ^akava-Bud dha . still ^q- 
ot her name for it is Amitabha- Bud dha or Amitiyurr 
Buddha,, — the* latter two being mostly used by the 
followers of the Sukh3vatt sect of Japan and China. 
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Again, very frequently we find QSkyamuni, the Buddha, 
and the Tathigata stripped ofhis historical personality 
and identified with the highest truth and reality. 
These, however, by no means exhaust a legion of 
names invented by the fertile imagination of Buddhists 
for their object of reverence as called forth by their 
various spiritual needs. 

Dharmakdya. 

Western scholars usually translate Dharmakiya by 
“Body of the Law” meaning by the Law the doctrine 
set forth by (^kyamuni the Buddha. It is said that 
when Buddha was preparing himself to enter into 
eternal Nin.’4na, he commanded his disciples to revere 
the Dharma or religion taught by him as his own 
person, because a man continues to live in the work, 
deeds, and words left behind himself. So, DharmakSya 
came to be understood by Western scholars as 
meaning the person of Buddha incarnated in his 
religion This interpretation of the term is not very 
accurate, however, and is productive of some very 
serious misinterpretations concerning the fundamental 
doctnnes of Mahiyinism. Historically, the Body of 
the Law as the Buddha incarnate might have been 
the sense of Dharmakaya, as we can infer from the 
occasional use of the term in some HlnaySna texts. 
But as it IS used by Eastern Buddhists, it has acquired 
an entirely new significance, having nothing to do 
with the body of religions teachingr established by 
the Buddha. t 
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This transformation in the conception of Dharmakkya, 
has been effected by the different interpretation the 
term Dharma came to receive from the hand of the 
MahSyilnists. Dharma is a* very pregnant word and 
covers a wide range of meaning. It comes from the 
root dhr^ which means “to hold," “to carry”, “to 
bear,” and the primitive sense of dharma was “that 
which carries or bears or supports," and then it 
came to signify "that which forms the norm, or 
regulates the course of things,” that is, “law," “in- 
stitution,” “rule,” "doctrine," then, “duty,” “justice,” 
“virtue,” “moral merit,” "character,” "attribute,” "essen- 
tial quality,” "substance,” "that which exists," “reality,” 
“being,” etc , etc. The EngiUh equivalent most 
frequently used for dharma by Oriental scholars is 
law or doctrine. This may be all right as far as the 
PMi texts go ; but when we wish to apply this inter- 
pretation to the MahSyina terms, such as Dharmadhitu, 
Dharmak&ya, Dharmalaksa, Dharmaloka, etc , we are 
placed in an awkward position and are at a loss 
how to get at the meaning of those terms There 
are passages in Mahdydna literature m which the 
whole significance of the text depends upon how we 
understand the word dharma And it may even be 
said that one of the many reasons why Christian 
students of Buddhism so frequently fail to recognise 
the importance of Mah&}rftmsm is due to their misinter- 
pretation of dharma. Max Mueller, therefore, rightly 
remarks in his introduction to an English translation 
of the Vajracckedika Sutra, when he says “If we 
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were always to translate dharma by law, it seems to 
me that the whole drift of our treatise would become 
unintelligible.” Not only that particular text of 
MabSySnism, but its entire literature would become 
utterly incomprehensible. 

In Mah&yintsm Dharma means in many cases “thing,” 
‘'substance," or “being," or “reality," both in its 
particular and in its general sense, though it is also 
frequently used in the sense of law or doctrine, K&ya 
may be rendered “body,” not in the sense of personality, 
but in that of system, unity, and organised form. 
Dharm akSya, the combination of dharma and kiya, 
thus means ' the organi sed totality of thin gs or the 
p rinciple of cosmic _unity . though not as a purely 
philosophical concept, but as an object of the religious 
consciousness Throughout this work, however, the 
original Sanskrit form will be retained in preference 
to any English equivalents that have been used 
heretofore ; for Dharmak5)ra conveys to the minds of 
Eastern Buddhists a peculiar religious flavor, which, 
when translated by either God or the AH or some 
abstract philosophical terms, suffers considerably. 


Dharmakaya as Religious Object. 

As aforesaid, the DharmakSya is not a product of 
philosophical reflection and is not exactly equivalent 
to Suchness ; it has a religious signification as the 
object of the religious consciousness, “ yhe D harmakSya 
is a soul, a willing and j£nowing,being,_one_thatjs 
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will nnd intelligence, thought and action. It is, as 

underjtood by t he MahAyfl nists, not an abstract 

metaphysical prin ciple like Suchncss, but it is living 
spirit , t hat manifests itself in nature as well as in 
thought. The universe as an expression of this spirit 
is not a meaningless display of blind forces, nor is it 
an arena for the struggle of diverse mechanical powers. 
Further, Buddhists ascribe to the DharmakS ya in - 
numerable merits and virtues .and an absolute p erfect 
intelli gence , an^^rnakes it an inexhaustible fountain-he^d 
of love and comp as sion ; and it is in this that the 
Dharmak&ya finally assumes a totally different aspect 
from a mere metaphysical principle, cold and lifeless. 

The Avatapisaia Sutra gives some comprehensive 
statements concerning the nature of the Dharmak&ya 
as follows-. 

“The Dharmaklya. though manifesting itself in the 
triple world, is free from unpunties and desires. It 
unfolds itself here, there, and everyw here re s pondin g 
to tile call of karma ft is not a n individua l reality, 
it is not a false existence, but is universal and pure. 
It co mes from^ imwhere, it^oeito no^vhere, rt does 
not asse rt its elf, nor is it subject to annihilation,. It 
IS forever seren e . and ete rnal. It is the One, devoid 
of all determinations. This Body of Dharma has no 
boundary, no quarters, but is embodied in all bodies. 
Its freedom or spontaneity is incomprehensible, its 
spiritual presence in things corporeal is incomprehen- 
sible. All forms o f corporeality are involved t herein, 
it is able to create all tlungs. Assuming any concrete 
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material body as re quired by the nat ure and cond ition 
of karma, it illuminates a ll creations. Though it' is the 
treasure of intelligence, it is void of particularity. 
, jThere is no place in the universe where this Body 
I does not prevail. The universe becomes, but this 
Body forever remains. It is free from all opposites 
and contraries, yet it is working in all things to lead 
them to Nirvftna.” 

A/are Detailed Characterisation. 

The above gives us a general, concise view as to 
what the Dharmakiya is, but let me quote the follow- 
ing more detailed description of it, in order that we 
may more clearly and definitely see into the charac- 
teristically Buddhistic conception of the highest being. * 

“0 ye, sons of Buddha! The Tathigata * is not a 
particular dharma. nor a particular form of activity, 
nor has. it a particular body, nor does it abide in a 
particular place, nor is its work of salvation confined 
to one particular people On the contrary, it involves 
in itself infinite dbarmas, infinite activities, infinite 
bodies, infinite spaces, and universally works for the 
salvation of all things. 

“O ye, sons of Buddha Jit is like unto space. Space’ 
contains in itself all material existences and all the 
vacuums that obtain between them Again, it establish- 

* The Avatawuaka .Sutra, Cliinese iranslition byBuildhibha* 
dra, fas XXXIV. 

* That is the Dharxnaklya personified. 

* In Hindu philosophy space is always conceived as an ob- 
jective entity in which all things exist. 
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es itself in all possible quarters, and yet sve cannot 
say it that it is or it is not in this particular spot, 
for space has no palpable form. Even so with the Dhar- 
Wya of the Tath&gata. It presents itself ma ll plac_es. 
m all dirett ions._m _aIL^ dharmas, and in all being s ; 
yet the Dharmakclya itself has not been thereby par- 
ticularised. Because the Body of the Tathagata has 
no particular body but manifests itself ever 3 Tvhere and 
anywhere in response to the nature and condition ofj 
things. 

"0 ye, sons of Buddhal It is like unto space. Space 
is boundless, comprehends in itself all existence, and 
yet shows no trace of passion (partiality] It is even 
so with the Dharmakftya of the TathJgata. It illumi- 
nates all good works worldly as well as religious, but 
it betrays no passion or prejudice. Why? Because the 
Dharmak&ya is perfectly free from all passions and 
prejudices. ' 

“O ye, sons of Buddha! It is hke unto the Sun. 
The benefits conterred by the light of the sun upon 
all living beings on earth are incalculable • e g. by 
dispelling darkness it gives nourishment to all trees, 
herbs, grains, plants, and grass, it vanquishes humid- 
ity; it illuminates ether whereby benefitting all the 

' This should be understood in the sense that ''God mafceth 
his sun to rise on the evtl and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust " The Dharmak&ya »s uni- 
versal in Its love, as space is in its comprehensiveness Because 
it is absolutely free from human desires and passions that are 
the product of cgc^sm and therefore tend always to be discrim- 
inative ^nd exclusive 
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living beings in air; its rays penetrate into the waters 
whereby bringing forth the beautiful lotus flowers Into 
full blossom; it ‘impartially shines on all figures and 
.forms and brings into completion all the works on 
earth. Why? Because from the sun emanate infinite 
rays of life-giving light. 

“O ye, sons of Buddha I It is even so with the Sun- 
Body of the TathSgata which in innumerable ways 
bestows benefits upon all beings That is, it benefits us by 
destroying evils, all good things thus being quickened to 
growth ; it benefits us with its universal illumination 
which vanquishes the darkness of ignorance harbored in • 
all beings ; it benefits us through its great compassionate 
heart which saves and protects all beings; it 'benefits 
us through its great loving heart which delivers all 
beings from the misery of birth and death ; it benefits 
us by the establishment of a good religion whereby 
we are all strengthened in our moral activities; it 
benefits us by giving us a firm belief in the truth 
which cleanses all our spiritual impurities; it benefits 
by helping us to understand the doctrine by virtue 
of which we are not led to disavow the law of 
causation; it benefits us with a divine vision which 
enables us to observe the metempsychosis of all beings ; 
it benefits us by avoiding injurious deeds which may 
destroy the stock of merits accumulated by all beings ; 
it benefits us with an intdlcctual light which unfolds 
the mind-flowers of all beings; it benefits us with an 
aspiration whereby we arc cnlivci^d to practice all 
that constitutes Duddhahood. Why? Becatise the Sun- 
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sattvas and then gradually pass over to all common 
mortals, etc.' The Light is universal and illufliinates 
everything without any prejudice, yet on account of 
the diversity that obtains among sentient beings as 
to their character, aspirations, etc., the Light of 
Intelligence is diversely perceived by them. . 

“0 ye, sons of Buddhal When the sun rises above 
the horizon, those people bom blind, on accojjnt 
their defective sight, cannot see the light at all, but 
they are nevertheless benefited by the sunlight, for 
it gives them just as much as to any other beings 
all that is necessary for the maintenance of life: it 
dispels dampness and coldness and makes them feel 
agreeable, it destroys all the injurious germs that are 
produced on account of the absence of sunshine, 
and thus keeps the blind as well as the not>b)ind 
comfortable and healthy. 

*'0 ye, sons of Buddhal It is even so with the 
Sun of Intelligence of the TatbSgata. All those beings 
whose spiritual vision is blinded by false doctrine, or 

by the violation ofBuddha’sprecepts, or by ignorance, 

or by evil influences, never perceive the Light of 
Intelligence; because they are devoid of faith. But 
they are nevertheless benefited by the Light ; for it 
disperses indiscriminately for all beings the sufferings 
arising from the four elements, and gives them physical 
comforts, for it destroys the root of all passions, 
prejudices, and pains for unbelievers as well as for believ- 
ers- . . By virtue of this omnipresent Light orintelligence, 
the Bodhisattvas will attain perfect purity and the 
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knowledge of all things, the Niddnabuddhas and Qra- 
vakas will destroy all passions and desires; mortals 
poorly endowed and those bom blind will rid of 
impurities, control the senses, and believe in the four 
views ; * and those creatures living in the evil paths 
of existence such as hell, world of ghosts, and the 
animal realm, will be freed from their evils and torture 
and will, after death, be born in the human or celes- 
tial world , . . . 

“O ye, sons of Buddha I The Light ofDfaarmakaya 
is like unto the full moon which has four wondrous 
attributes: (i) It outdoes in its brilliance all stars and 
satellites; ( 2 ) It shows in its size increase and decrease 
as observable in the Jambudvipa; (3) Itsrefiection is 
seen in every drop or body of clear water ; (4) Whoever 
is endowed with perfect sight, perceives it vis-a-vis. 

“O ye, sons of Buddha I Even so with the DharmakSya 
of theT athSgata, that has four wondrous attributes (l) 
It eclipses the stars of the Niddnabuddhas, Qrdvakas, 
etc. ; (2) It shows in its earthly life a certain vanation 
which is due to the different natures of the beings 
to whom it manifests itself, * while the DharmakSya 

’ The four views are. That the' physical body is productive 
of impunties , that sensuality causes pam , that the individual soul 
is not permanent, and that all things are devoid of the Atman. 

* That is to say: The Dhaimakiya, that assumes all forms 
of existence according to what class of beingit ismanifcsting 
itself, is sometimes conceived by the believers to be a short- 
lived god, sometimes an immortal spirit, sometimes a celestial 
being of otfe bundled katpas, and sometimes an existence of 
otA-j a As tbtte ate so many diKestat dispositKWis, 
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itself is eternal and shou's no increase or decrease 
in any way; (3) Its reflection is seen in the*Bodhi 
(intelligence) of every pure-hearted sentient being; (4) 
All who understand the Dharma and obtain deliverance, 
each according to his own mental calibre, think that 
they have really recognised in their own way the 
Tathagata face to face, while the DharmakSya itself 
is not a particular object of understanding, but univfr* 
sally brings all Buddha-works into completion. 

“O ye, sons of Buddha t TTie Dharmakaya is like 
unto the Great Brahmarlija who governs three thousand 
chiliocosms. The RAja by a mysterious trick makes » 
himself seen universally by ail living beings in his 
realm and causes them to think that each of them 
has seen him face to face, but the RAja himself 
has never divided his own person nor is he in 
possession of diverse features. 

"O ye, sons of Buddha ' Even so with the Tathigata ; 
he has never divided himself into many, nor has he e\er 
assumed diverse features. But all beings, each ac- 
cording to his understanding and strength of faith, 
recognise the Body of the Tath&gata, while he has , 
never made thb thought that he will show himself to 
such and such particular people and not to others . . • 

“O ye, sons of Buddha! The DharmakAj'a is like 
unto the maniratna in the waters, whose wondrous 

characters, kannas,ifittllectual attainments, moral environments, 
etc., so there are as many DharmafcS^ras as subjectively 
represented in the minds of sentient oeings. though the 
Dharmakaya, objectively considered, is absolutely ore 
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light transforms everything that comes in contact 
with H to its own color. The eyes that perceive it 
become purified. Wherever its illumination reaches, 
there is a marvelous display of gems of every de- 
scription, which gives pleasure to all beings to see. 

“O ye, sons of Buddha I It is even so with the 
Dharmakiya of the TathSgata, which may rightly be 

called the treasure of treasures, the thesaurus of all 

• 

merits, and the mine of intelligence. Whoever comes 
in touch with this light, is all transformed into the 
same color as that of the Buddha. Whoever sees this 
light, all obtains the purest eye of Dharma. Whoever 
comes in touch with this light, rids of poverty and 
suffering, attains wealth and eminence, enjoys the bliss 
of the incomparable Bodhi" ... . 

Dkarttiakdya and Individual Beings. 

From these statements it is evident that the 
Dharmak&va or the Body of the TathSgata, or the 
Body of Intelligence, whatever it may be designated, 
is not a mere philosophical abstraction, stand mg alo of 
from this , _w orkL^~ 5irth and death, of joy an d sorro w, 
calmly c ontemplates on the folly of mankind , bu t 
that It IS a spiritual existence which is “absolutely 
one, is r eal and true, and forms the raison d’etr e of 
all beings, transcends all modes of up&y a, is f re e from 
desires and struggles for compu lsion], and stands 
outside the pale of our finite understanding ” * It is 

* Asanga's Getfral Trcatue «n AfoASydnism. (AloAdyAna 
jam/ariqraka) 
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also evident that the Dharmakflya, though itself free 
from ignorance {avidya) and passion {ilesd) and 
desire (trsnd), is revealed in the finite and fragmental 
consciousness of human being, so that we can say in 
a sense that “this body ofmincis the Dharmakiya" — 
though not absolutely ; and also in a generalised form 
that “the body of all bangs is the Dharmakaya, and 
the Dharmakaya is the body of all beings," — though 
in the latter only imperfectly and fractionally realised. 
As w’e thus partake something in ourselves of the 
Dharmakaya, we all are ultimately destined to attain 
Buddhahood when the human intellipence. Bodhl, is 
perfectly identified with, or absorbed in . tha t of the 
Dharmak&va, and when our earthly life be com es the 
realisation of the will of the DharmakSya^ 


TAe Dharmakaya as Love. 

Here an important consideration forces itself upon 
us which is, that the Dharmak&ya is not only an 
intelligent mind but a loving heart, that it is not only 
a god of rigorism who does not allow a hair's breadth 
deviation from the law of karma, but also an incarnation 
of mercy that is constantly belaboring to develop the 
most insignificant merit into a field yielding rich 
harvests. The Dharmakhya relentlessly punishes the 
wrong and does not permit the exhaustion of their 
karma without sufficient reason ; an^ yet its hands 
are always directing our life toward the actualisation 
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of supreme goodness. “Pangs of nature, sins of will, 
defect's of doubt, and stains of blood," — discouraging 
and gloomy indeed is the karma of evil-doers! But 
the Dharmak^ya, infinite in love and goodness, Is 
incessantly managing to bring this world-transaction 
to a happy terminus. Every good we do is absorbed 
in the universal stock of merits which is no more nor 
l%ss than the Dharmakaya- Every act oflovingkindness 
we practice is conceived in the womb of Tathftgata, 
and therein nourished and matured, is again brought 
out to this world of karma to bear its fruit. Therefore, 
no life walks on earth with aimless feet, no chaff is 
thrown into the fire unquenchable. Every existence, 
great or insignificant, is a tefieclion of the glory 
of the Dharmaklya and as such worthy of its all- 
embracing love. 

For further corroboration of this view let us cite 
at random from a Mah&yitna sutra: ' , 

"With one great loving heart 
The thirsty desires of all beings he quencheth with coolness 
refreshing, 

With compassion, o< atl doth he think, 

Which like space knows no boands, 

Over the world's all creation 

With no thought of particularity he reviewcth. 

"With a great heart compassionate and loving, 

All senUent beings by him are embraced, 

With means (uf^ya) which are pure, free from stain, and 
all excellent, 

He doth save and deliver all creatures innumerable. 

• S 

’ The Avatamsaka Sutra, chap. 13, *’On Merit " 
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“With unfathomable love and tvith compassion 
All creations caressed by him universally; i 
Yet free from attachment his heart is. 

“As his compassion is itreat and is infinite, 

33liss unearthly on every being he confercth, 

And himself showeth alt over the universe; 

He'll not rest till all Buddhahood truly attains." 

Later Mahayanisti' view of the Dbarmakaya. « 

The above has been quoted almost exclusively from 
the so-called sCttra literature of Mah&y&na Buddhism, 
which is distinyuished from the other religio-philosoph- 
ical treatises of the school, because the siltras are 
considered to be the accounts of Buddha himself as 
recorded by Jiis immediate disciples. ’ Let us now 
see by way of further elucidation what views were 
he ld concerning the Dharroakhva bv _such_w ntffrSi^ ' 
Asanga, Vasubandhu. e tc 

We rfead in the General Trealue on Makaydnism 
by Asanga and Vasubandhu the following statement; 

"When the Bodhisattvas think of the Dharmakiya, 
how have they to picture it to themselves? 

"Briefly stated, they will think of the Dharmakiya 
by picturing to themselves its seven characteristics, 
which constitute the faultless virtues and essential 

* This is by no means the case, for some ofthe Mahayina 
siltras are undoubtedly productions of much later WTiters than 
the immediate followers of the Buddha, though of course it 
is very likely that some of the most important Mahajina 
canonical books were compiled vnthin a f;w hundred years 
after the Nirvana of the Master. ' - 
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Tunctions of the K^ya. (i) Think of the free, unri- 
valed, unimpeded activity of the DharmakSya, which 
is manifested in all beings; {2)Think of the etemality 
of all perfect virtues in the Dharmak&ya; (3) Think 
of Its absolute freedom from all prejudice, intellectual 
and affective; (4) Think of those spontaneousactivi- 
ties that uninterruptedly emanate from the will of the 
Pharmakftya; (5) Think of the inexhaustible wealth, 
spiritual and physical, stored in the Body of the 
Dharma; (6) Think of its intellectual purity which 
has no stain of onesidedness; (7) Thmk of the earthly 
works achieved for the salvation of all beings by the 
Tathigatas who are reflexes of the Dharmakiya ” 

As regards the activity of the Dharmakflya, which 
is shown in every Buddha’s \vork of salvation, Asanga 
enumerates five forms of operation (i) It is shown 
in his power of removing evils which may befall us 
in the course of life, though the Buddha is unable 
to cure any physical defects which we may have, 
such as blindness, deafness, mental abberration, etc 
{ 2 ) It is shown in his wrcsislible spiritual domination 
over all evil-doers, who, base as they are, cannot help 
doing some good if they ever come in the presence of 
the Buddha. ( 3) It is shown in his power of destroying 
various unnatural and irrational methods of salvation 
which are practiced by followers of asceticism, hedon- 
ism, or Ishvaraism. ( 4 ) It is shown in his power of curing 
those diseased minds that believe in the reality, 

. permanency, apd indivisibility of the ego-soul, that is, 
in tl^e pudgalavSda (5) It is shown in his inspiring 
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innucnce, over those Bodhtsattvns who ha%’c not yet 
attained to the stage of immovability as well as over 
those ^i^vakas whose faith and character arc still in 
d' state of vacillation. 

T/if Freedom oj the Dhannakaya. 

Th^se spiriinal influences over all beings of the 
DharmaW>'a through the enlightened mind of f 
Buddha/ which we have seen above as stated by 
Asanga, arc fraught with religious significance. 
According to the Buddhist view, those spiritual 
powers everlastingly emanating from the Body of 
Dharma have no trace of human elaboration 9^ 
constrained cflort, but they are a spontaneous over- 
flow from its immanent necessity, or, as I take it, 
from its free will The DharmakAya does not make 
any conscious, struggling efforts to shower upon all 
sentient creatures its innumerable merits, benefits, 
and blessings. If there were in it any trace of elabora- 
tion, that w’ould mean a struggle within itself of divers 
tendencies, one trying to gain ascendency over another. 
And it is apparent that any struggle and its necessary 
ally, compulsion, are incompatible with our conception 
of the highest religious reality. Absolute spontaneity 
I and perfect freedom is one of those necessary attributes 
which our refigious consciousness cannot help ascribing 
to its object of reverence. Buddhists therefore repeated- 
ly affirm that the activity of the DharmakAya is 
perfectly free from all effort and coercion, rxternal 
?nd internal. Its every act of creation or saltation 
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^or love emanates from its own free gnl^mpered 
by cftiy struggling exertion which jh^acterises the ■ 
doings of mankind This free wiU^^Hv^s divine,./ 
standing in such a striking contrast^jffi 
“free will" which is human and at best 
limited, is called by the Buddhists the Dharmakaya’s 
“PurvapranidhSnabala." ' 

^ As the DharmakSya works of its own accord it 
does not seek any recompense for its deed; and it 
is evident that every act of the Dharnjakdya is 
always for the best welfare of its creatures, for they 
are its manifestations and it must know what they 
need. We do not have to ask for our “daily bread," 

* *‘Putvapr4t»dhltMbaU”ii frequently itanslated “the power 
of original (or primiitve) prayer.'* Literally, pdrva means 
“foriner” or ''original” or “primitive", and pranidhina, "desire’’ 
or “VOW' or “prayer"; and bala, “power’* So far as literary 
rendering Is concerned, “power of original prayer" seems to 
be the sense of the ongraal Sanskrit. But when we speak of 
primitive prayers of the DharmakSya or Tath^gata, how shall 
we understand tc? Has prayer any sense in this connection? 

The DharmakJya can by Us own free will manifest in any 
form of existence and finish its work in whatever way it deems 
best. There is no need for it to utter any prayer in the ag- 
ony of struggle to accomplish. There is m the universe no 
force whatever which is working against it so powerfully 
as to make it cry for help , and there cannot be any struggle 
or agony in the activity of the Dharmak&ya The term prayer 
therefore is altogether misleading and inaccurate and implicates 
us m a grave error which tends to contradict the general 
Buddhist conception of Dharmak&ya We must dispense with 
the term entirely in order to be m perfect harmony iviththe 
fundamental doct'ine of Buddhism. This point will receive 
further consideration later 
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nor have we to praise or eulogise its virtues to court 
its special grace, nor is there any necessity fot us to 
ofTer prayer or supplication to the DharmakSya. 
Consider the lilies of the field which neither toil nor 
spin, — and 1 might add,~which ask not for any 
favoritism from above; yet are they not arrayed.even 
better than Solomon in all his glory ? The Dharmak&ya 
shines in its august magnificence everywhere there js 
life, nay, even where there Is death. We are all living 
in the midst of it and yet, strange to say, as ‘‘the fish 
[knows not the presence of water about itself," andalso 
as "the mountaineers recognise not the mountains 
among which they hunt," even so we kmow not whence 
that power comes whose work is made manifest in us 
and whither it finally leadeth us. In spite of this profound 
ignorance, we really feel that we are here, and thereby 
we rest supremely contented. For we believe that 
all this is wrought through the mysterious and miracu- 
lous will of the Dharmak^ya, who does all excellent 
works and seeks no recompense whatever. 

Tke Will of the Dharmakaya. 

Summartly^ speaking, the Dh armakay a assumes three . 
essential aspects_a s re flected in ou r religious con- 
sciousness fi rst, it is i ntelligence (prajh a)', second ly, 

It is lo ve (katuna);, and thu'dl y, it is the will 
'Slia nabala). We know that it is intelligence from 
the declaration that the Dharmakaya directs the • 
course of the universe, not blmdly but rationally,* we 
know again that it is love because it embraces all 
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beings with fatherly tenderness;* and finally we must 
assunfe that it is a will, because the DharmakSya 
has firmly set down its aim of activity in that good 
shall be the final goal of all evil in the universe. 
^Without the will, love and intelligence will not be 
realised; without love, the will and intelligence will 
lose their impulse ; without intelligence, love and 
t|^e will will he irrational. In fact, the three are co- 
ordinates and constitute the oneness of the DharmakSya ; 
and by oneness I mean the absolute, and not the numeric- 
al, unity of all these three things in the being of the 
Dharmak&ya, for intelligence and love and the will 
are differentiated as such only m our human, finite 
consciousness 

Some Buddhists may not agree entirely with the 
•view here expounded. They may declare "We conform 
to your view when you say the Dharmakiya is in- 
telligence and love, as this is expressly stated in the 
sfitras and gAstras; but we do not see how it could 
be made a will. Indeed, the Scriptures say that the 
Dharmakiya is in possession of the Pranidhinabala, 
but this bala or power is not necessarily the will, it 
IS the power of prayers or intense vows. The Dhar* 
makflya actually made solemn vows, and their spiritual 
energy abiding m the world of particulars works out 
its original plan and makes possible the universal 
salvation of all creatures." 

It is quite true that the word pranidhUnabala means 

I “I am* the fatVer of all beings, and they are my children ' 
iThe A^atamiaka, the Pundarika, etc.) 
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literally "the power of orii’tnal prayers.’’ But this 
literary rendering totally ignores its inner significance 
without which the nature of the Dharmakij’a would 
become unintelligible. We admit that the Dharmakiiya 
. knows no higher existence b>' ivhich it is conditioned, 
nor has it any fragmentary, limited consciousness 
like that of human being, nor has it any intrinsic 
want by which it ts necessitated to appeal to something 
other than itself. It is, therefore, utterly nonsensical 
to speak of its prayer, ‘‘original’’ or borrowed, as 
some Buddhists arc inclined to think. On the other 
hand, we are perfectly justified in saying that whatever 
is done by the Dharmakiya is done by its own free 
will independent of all the determinations that might 
affect it from outside. 

But I can presume the reason why they speak of 
the prayers of the Dharmakiya instead of its will. 
Here we have an instance of emotional outburst. The 
fervency of the intense religious sentiment not in* 
frequently carries us beyond the limits of the intellect, 
landing us in a region full of mysteries and contra- 
dictions. It anthropoSises everything beyond the proper 
measure of intellection and ascribes all earthly 
human feelings and passions to an object which the 
mind well-balanced demands to be above _ all the 
forms of human helplessness. The Buddhists, especi- 
ally those of the Sukhhi'ati sect, * recognise the exist- 

• To get more fuJIy acquainted with the significance of 
the Sukhavati doctrine, the reader is advised to /^*ot up the 
Sukhivatl sfitras in the Sacred Boots of tiie East, Vol XLIX. 
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ence ol an all-powerful will, all-embracing love, and 
all-Ungwing intelligence in the Dharmakaya, but they 
want to represent it more concretely and in a more 
humanly fashion before the mental vision of the less 
intellectual followers. The result thus is that the 
Dharmakhya in spite of its absoluteness made prayers 
to himself to emancipate all sentient beings from the 
sufferings of birth and death. But are not these self- 
addressed prayers of the DharmaklLya which sprang 
out of its inmost nature exactly what constitutes 
its \viU? 


>6 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DOCTRINE OF TRIKAYA. 

(BonoHisT Theory or Trinity.) 

The Human and the Super-human Buddha. 

of the most rcmaiiraWe differences bctireenlhe 
PAli and the Sanskrit, that is, bchvcen the Hinayi- 
na and the Mah&y&na Buddhist literature, is in the man* 
ner of introducing the characters or persons who take 
principal parts in the rurratives. In the former, sermons 
are delivered by the Buddha as a rule in such a 
natural and plain language as to make the reader 
feel the presence of the teacher, fatherly-hearted and 
philosophically serene; while in the latter generally 
we have a mysterious, transcendent figure, more 
celestial than human, surrounded and worshipped by 
beings of all kinds, -human, celestial, and even demo- 
niac, and this mystical central character performing 
>some supernatural feats which might well be narrated 
by an intensely poetical mind. 

In the Pill scriptures, the texts as a rule open \s itb 
the formula, “Thus tt was heard by me" {Evam me 
sutam), then relate the events, if any, which induced the 
Buddha to deliver them, and finally lead the reader 
to the main subjects which are gerf^irally written in . 
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lucid style. Their opening or introductory matter is 
very simple, and we do not notice anything extraor- 
dinary in its further development. But with the Ma- 
hiydna texts it is qmte tUfiferent. Here we have, as 
soon as the curtain rises wdth the stereotyped formula, 
“Evam mayd ^rutam,” a majestic prologue dramati- 
cally or rather grotesquely represented, which prepares 
the mind of the audience to the succeeding scenes, 
in which some of the boldest religio-philosophical 
proclamations are brought forth. The perusal of this 
introductory part alone will stupefy the reader by its 
rather monstrous grandeur, and he may without much 
ado declare that what follows must be extraordinary 
and may be even nonsensical. 

The following is an illustration showing the typical 
manner of introducing the characters in the Mah&y&na 
texts. ‘ 

• “Thus it was heard by me Buddha was once stay- 
ing 'at RSjagriha, on the Gridhrakuta mountain. He 
was in the Hal! of Ratnachandra in the Double Tower 
of Chandana. Ten years passed since his attainment of 
Buddhahood He was surrounded by a hundred thousand 
Bhiksus and Bodhisattvas and MahSsattvas numbering 
sixty times as many as the sands of the Ganges All of 
them \v ere in possession of the greatest spiritual energy ; 
they had paid homage to thousands of hundred mil- 

* What follows IS selected from a short sQtra called The 
MakStsiipuha-Talkigalasarbha SSfnt, translated into Chinese 
by Baddhjibhadra of the Eastern Tsm dynasty (A D, 37i-4ao). 
Nanjo, No 384- 
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Hons of niyutas ^ of Buddhas; they were able to set 
rolliny the nevcr-sliding-back Wheel of Dharma; and 
whoever heard their names could establish themselves 
firmly in the Highest Perfect Knowledge. Their names 
were. . . . [Here about fifty Bodhisattvas are mentioned.] 

"All these Bodhisattvas numbering sixty times as 
many as the sands of the Ganges coming from innume- 
rable Buddha-countries wercaccompanied by numberless 
Devas, N&gas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Aguras, Garudas, 
Kinnaras, and Mahoragas. * This great assembly all 
joined in revering, honoring, paying homage to the 
Bhagavat, the World-honored One. 

"At this time the Bhagavat in the Double Tower 
of Chandana seatedhimself in the assigned seat, entered ‘ 

upon a samSdhi, and displayedamarvelous phenomenon. 
.There appeared innumerable lotus-flowers with thou- 
sand-fold petals and each flower as large as a carriage- 
wheel. They had perfectly beautiful color and fragrant 
odour, but their petals containing celestial beings in 
them were not yet unfolded. They all were raised 
now by themselves high up in the heavens and hung 
over the earth like a canopy of pearls. Each one of 
these lotus-flowers emitted innumerable rays of light 
and simultaneously grew in size with wonderful vitality. 
But through the divine power of Buddha they ail of 

‘ i^iytUa IS an exceeding^ large number, but generally 
considered to be equal to one billion 

* All these are unhuman forms of ejdstence, including 
demons, dragon-kings, wnged beasts, etc. 
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a sudden changed color and withered. All the celestial 
Buddhas sitting crossde^ed within the flowers now 
came into full view, shone with innmnerable hundred 
thousand-fold rays of light. At this moment the tran- 
scendent glory of the spot was beyond description ”... 

As is here thus clearly shown, the Buddha in the 
Mah^tyina scriptures iS not an ordinary human being 
walking in a sensuous world ; he is altogether dissimilar 
to that son of Suddhodana, who resigned the royal 
life, wandered in the wilderness, and after six years’ 
profound meditation and penance discovered the Four- 
fold Noble Truth and theTwelve Chains of Dependence, 
and we cannot but think that the MahSySna Buddha 
is the fictitious creation of an intensely poetic mind. 
Let it be so. But the question which engages us now 
is, "How did the Buddhists come to relegate the 
human Buddha to oblivion, as it were, and assign a 
mysterious being in his place invested with all possible 
or sometimes impossible majesty and supernaturality ?” 
This question, which marks the rise of Mahay^na 
Buddhism, brings ns to the doctnne of TnkAya, — which 
in a sense corresponds to the Christian theory of trinity. 

According to this doctnne, the Buddhists presume 
a triple existence of the TathSgata, that is, theTatMgata 
13 conceived by them as manifesting himself in three 
different forms of existence- the Body of Trans- 
formation, the Body of Bliss, and the Body of Dharma. 
Though they are conceived as three, they are in fact 
all the manifesjations of one DharmakSya. — theDhar- 
mak&^a that revealed itself in the histoncal Qdkyamuni 
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Buddha as a Body of Transfomiation, and in the 
Mahiyftna Buddha as a Body of Bliss. However differ- 
ently they may appear from the human point of 
view, they are nothing but the expression of one eternal 
truth, in which all things have their raison cCitre. 

An Historical Vinv. 

( 

At present we are not in possession of any historical 
documents that will throw light on the question as to 
how early this doctrine of TrikAya or Buddhist trinity 
conception came to be firmly established among 
Northern Buddhists and found its way in an already- 
finished form as such Into the MahAyAna scriptures. 
As far as we know, it was A^vaghosa*, the first MahAyAna 
philosopher, who incorporated this conception in his 
Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Afahayana 
as early as the first century before Christ. This work, 
as the author declares, is a sort of synopsis of the 
MahAyAna teachings, elucidating their principal features 
as taught by the Buddha in his various sfltras. It is 
not an original work which expounds the individual 
views of Acvaghosa concerning Buddhism. He wrote 
the book in a concise and comprehensive form, m ^ 
order that the later generations who remote from the 
Buddha could not have the privilege of being inspired 
by his august presence, might peruse it with concen- 
tration of mind and synthetically grasp the whole 
significance of many lengthy and voViminous sAtras. 
Therefore, in the Awakening of Faith, we are supposed 
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not to find any JIahiyana doctrines that were not 
already taught by the Buddha and incorporated in tlie 
sutras. Everything A c vaghosa treats in his w ork must 
be cons i de re d mere ly a recapihdation_of th e doctri nes 
which w ere_nqt_pn1y_fomiulatcdJ)Ut,firmly„established 
as the MahAyana faith long befo re him._ His is simply 
the work of a recorder. He carefully scanned all 
tfie Mahllyana scriptures that had existed prior to his 
time and faithfully collected all the principal teachings 
of Mahayiknism here and there scatteringly told in them. 
His merit lies in compilation and systematisation. 

This being the case, we must assume that all the 
doctrines that are found in Acvaghosa and distinct 
from those usually held to be Hinayftnistic are the 
teachings elaborated by Buddhists from the time of 
Buddha’s death down to the time of ^gyaghosa,. But 
as the latter apparentl y believes all these doc trines , as 
Buddha’s own and ra ises no doubt c oncerning t heir 
l ater origin , even if they were so, we must assume 
again that these doctrines were in a state of com- 
pletion long before A^vaghosa’s time . If ou r calculation 
is correc t that h e lived in the fir s t cen tur y befo re 
Christ, the Mah&v&na faith must be said to have b een 
formulated at least two hundred years pn or.to his 
age, — taking this presumably as the time that is 
required for the formulation and dogmatical esta- 
blishment of a doctrine. This calculation places the 
development of the hlahfty&na faith during the first 
century • after /^he Buddha, and, we know, it was 
during this time that so many schools and divisions, — 
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among which we must also find the so-callcd “primitive” 
Buddhism of Ceylon, arose among the Buddhists,— each 
claiming to be the only authentic transmission of 
the Buddha’s teaching. Did MahAySnism come out of 
this turmoil of contention? Did it boldly raise it- 
self from this chaos and claim to have solved all 
the questions and doubts that agitated the minds of 
Buddhists after the Nirv'Sna? For certain we do n«t 
know anything concerning the chronology of the 
development of Buddhist philosophy and dogmas in 
•India, at least before A9vaghosa; but, as far as our 
Chinese Buddhist literature records, we must conclude 
that this was most probably the case. 

To give our readers a glimpse of the state of 
things that were taking place in those early days of 
Buddhism In India, I will quote some passages from 
Vasumitra’s Discourse on the Points 0/ Controversy 
by the Different Schools of Buddhism , — the work 
once refered to in the beginning of this book. The 
two principal schools that arose soon after the Nir- 
vana of the Buddha were, as is well known, the 
Elders and the Great Council, and though they were 
further divided into a number of smaller sections 
and their views became so comple.x and intermixed 
that some of the Elders shared similar views with the 
Great Council School and vice versa, yet we can 
fairly distinguish one from the other and describe the 
the essential peculiarities of each school. These points 
of difference, generally speaking, are ^s follows, con- 
fining ourselves to their conceptions about the Bijddha ; 
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(l) According to the School of the Great Council, 
the Buddha's personality is transcendental (loioUara), 
and all the Tathigatas are free from the defilements 
that might come from the material existence {6/idva~ 
dfrava). ‘ For in the Buddha all evil passions hered- 
itary and acquired were eternally uprooted, and his 
presence on earth was absolutely spotless. {T/:e 
Vdbkasa, CLXXm.) Contending this view, the Elders 
held that the Buddha’s personality was not free from 
BhAva^rava, though his mind was fully enlightened. 
His corporeal existence was the product of blind love 
veiled with ignorance and tangled with attachment. 
If this were not so, the Buddha’s feature would not 
have awakened an impure affection in the heart of 
a maiden, an ill-wlII in the heart of a highwayman, 
stupidity in the mind of an ascetic, and arrogance in 
that of a haughty Brahman. These incidents which 

’Ajrava literally means “ooaing,” or “flowing out," and the 
Chinese translators rendered it by Im. dripping, or leaking 
■Roughly speaking, it is a general name for evils, principallr 
material and sensuous According to an Indian Buddhist scholar, 
A^tava has threefold sense- (i) “keeping,’ for it retains all 
sentient beings in the whirlpool of birth and death , (a) 
“flowing." for it makes all sentient beings run in the stream 
of birth and death; (3) "leaking,*' or "oozing," font lets such 
evils as avarice, anger, lust, etc, ooze out from the six 
sensc'organs after the fashion of an ulcer, which lets out 
blood and filthy substance. The cause of A^rava is a blind 
will, and its result is birth and death *^pecirically, BhdvS^rava 
is one of the three Apravas, which are (i) kSmil^raia, {2) 
vidy&trava, and (3) bh&vS^rava. The first is egotistic desires, 
the second is ignorance, and the third is the tnatcnal existence 
which ^we have to suffer on account of our preiious karma. 



happened diirinj; the life of the Buddha evince that 
his corporeal presence was apt to agitate others' 
hearts, and to that extent it was contaminated by 
BhAvAfrava. 

(2) ^ The Great Council School insists that every 
word uttered by a TathAgata has a religious, spiritual 
meaning and purports to the edification of his fellow- 
beings; that his one utterance is variously interprel*d 
by his audience each according to his own disposition, 
but alt to his spiritual welfare; that every Instruction 
given out by the Buddha is rational and perfect. 
Against these views the Elders think that the Buddha 
occasionally uttered things which had nothing to do 
with the enlightenment of others; that even with 
the Buddha something was out of his attainment, 
for Instance, he could not make every one of his 
hearers perfectly understand his preachings; that 
though the Buddha never taught anything irrational 
and heretical, yet all his speeches were not perfect, 
he said some things which had no concern with ra- 
tionality or orthodoxy 

(3) The corporeal body (riipakdya) of the Buddha 
has no limits {koti) , his majestic power has no limits ; 
every Buddha's life is unlimited; a Buddha knows 
no fatigue, knows not when to rest, always occupying 
himself with the enlightenment of all sentient beings 
and with the awakening in their hearts of pure faith- 
Against these tendencies of the Great Council School 
to deify the historical Buddha, the Riders ‘generally 
Insist on the humanity of Buddhahood. Thoi^h the 
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Elders agree with the Great G>uncil in that the body 
assumed by the Buddha as the result of his untiring 
accumulation of good karma through eons of his suc- 
cessive existences possesses a wonderful power, spir- 
itual and material, they do not conceive it to be 
beyond all limitations. 

(4) The Great Council School says that with the 
Baddha sleep is not necessary and he has no dreams. 
The Elders admit that the Buddha never dreams, 
but denies that he does not need any sleep. 

( 5 ) As the Buddha is always in the state of a deep, 
exalted spiritual meditation, it is not necessary for 
him to think what to say when requested to answer 
certain questions. Though he might appear to the 
inquirers as if he thoroughly cogitates over the problems 
presented to him for solution, the Buddha's response 
is in fact immediate and without any efforts. The 
Elders, on the other hand, presume the Buddha's 
mental calculation as to how to express his ideas 
as best suited to the understanding of the audience. 
Indeed, he does not cogitate over the problem itself, 
for with him everything is transparent, but he thinks 
over the best method of presenting his ideas before 
hts pupils. ‘ 

' Our thoughtful readers must have noticed here that the 
conceptions of the Buddha as entertained by the Mahlsangika 
School (Great Council) closely resemble those of the MahSyAna 
Buddhiim. Though we arc still unable to trace step by step 
the deveippment of Mah&y3ntsTa in India, the hypothesis 
assumed by most* of Japanese Buddhist scholars is that the 
Mahisajj^ika Mahlyiniatic m tendency. 
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Now to return to the doctrine of Dharraakdya and 
Trikaya. When we consider these controversies as 
above stated, it is apparent that among many other 
questions which arose soon after the demise of the Bud- 
dha ^kyamuni, there was one, which in all probability 
most agitated the minds of his disciples. I mean the 
question of the personality of Buddha. Was he merely 
a human, being like ourselves? Then, how could he 
reach such a height of moral perfection? Or was he 
a divine being ? But Buddha himself did not communi- 
cate anything to his disciples concerning his divinity, 
nor did he tell them to 'accept the Dharma on account 
of his divine personality, but solely for the sake of 
truth But for all that how could the disciples ever, 
eradicate from their .hearts the feeling of sacred 
reverence for their teacher, which was so indelibly 
engraved there? Whenever they recalled the sermons, 
anecdotes, or githas of their master, the truth and 
spirit embodied in them and the author must have 
become so closely associated that they could not but 
ask themselves: “What in the Buddha caused him 
to perceive and declare these solemn profound truths? 
What was it that formed in him such a noble majestic 
character? What was there in the mind of Buddha 
that raised him to such a perfection of intellectual 
and religious life? How was it possible that, possessed 
of such exalted moral and spiritual %’irtues, Buddha 
too had to succumb to the law of birth and death 
that U the lot of common mortals? ^ome such ques- 
tions must have been repeatedly asked befoi^ they 
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could answer them by the doctrines ofDharmakaya 
and Trf-ik4ya. 

WAo was the Buddha} 

The evidence that these questions were constantly 
disturbing the minds of the disciples ever since the 
Master's entrance into Parimrvana, is scattering!/ 
revealed throughout the Buddhist texts both Southern 
aiv^ Northern The regret of the immediate followers 
that they did not ask the Buddha to prolong his 
earthly life, while the Buddha told them that he 
could do so if he wished, and their lamentation over 
the remains of the Blessed One, “How soon the 
Light of the World has passed awayl" ’ — these 
^utterances may be considered the first drops foreboding 
the showers of doubt and speculation as to his 
personality. 

According to the Suvatua Prabka Shtra^ ® a Bodhi- 
sattva, by the name of Ruciraketu, was greatly 
annoyed by the doubt why (^kyamuni Tath&gata 
had such a short life terminating only at eighty. He 

' The Mahipartmbb&na jvUa 

* There are three Chinese translations of this sQtra ' the 
first, by Dharmaraksa during the first two decades of the 
fifth century A D ; the second, by Paramirtha of the Liang 
dynasty, who came to China A D 546 and died A. D 569 , 
and the third, by I-tsing of the Tang dynasty who came back 
from his Indian pilgrimage in the year 695 and translated this 
sQtra A. D. 703. The last is the only complete Cliinesd trans- 
lation of the Suvarna Prahh& A part of the orginal Sanskrit 
text recovered in Nepal was published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of India lA 1893. Nanjo, Nos. 126, 127, 130. 
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taught the disciples that those who did not injure 
any living beings, and those who generously practised 
charity, in their former Jives, couJd enjoy a consider- 
ably long life on earth; why then was the life of 
the Blessed One himself cut so short, who practised 
those virtues from time immemorial? The sQtra now 
records that this doubt was dispelled by the declaration 
of four TathSgatas who mysteriously appeared to the 
sceptic and told him that “Every drop of water in 
the vast ocean can be counted, but the age of 
^Skyamuni none can measure. Crush the mount 
^umeru into particles as fine as mustard seeds and ‘ 
we can count them, but the age of Q&kyamunl 

none can measure the Buddha never entered 

into Parinirvana f the Good Dharma will never perish* 
He showed an earthly death merely for the benefits 

of sentient beings.” 

Here we have the conception of a spiritual Dharma- 
k^ya germinating out of the corporeal death of 
C&kyamuni. * Here we have the bridge that spans 

' ’ The notion that great roenneverdie seems to be nnivcrsal. 

Spiritually they would never perish, because the ideas that 
moved them and made them prominent in the history of 
humanity are bom of truth. And in this sense every person 
who is possessed of worthy thoughts is immortal, while souls 
that are made of trumpery are certainly doomed to annihi- 
lation. But the masses are not satisfied with this kind of , 
immortality. They must have something more tangible, more 
sensual, and more individual. The notion of bodily resurrection 
of Christ is a fine illustrationofthis truth. When the lollovrers 
of Christ opened the master’s grave, they did not find his 
body, so says /egead, and tJtejr at once Loneeived the ides 
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the wide gap between the human ^Akyamuni Buddha 
and thp spiritual existence of the Dharmak&ya. The 
Buddha did not die after he partook of the food 
offered by Chunda. His age was not eighty. His life 
did not pass to an airy nothingness when his cine- 
rary urns were divided among kings and Brahmans. 
His virtues and merits which were accumulated through- 
out innumerable katpas, could not come to naught 
s(? abruptly. What constituted the essence of his 
life — and that of ours too — could not perish with 
the vicissitudes of the corporeal existence. The Buddha 
as a particular individual being was certainly subject 
to transformation— so is every mortal, but his truth 
must abide forever His Dharmakiya is above birth 
^nd death and even above Nirvina; but his Body of 
Transformation comes out of the womb ofTathagata 
as destined by karma and vanishes into it when the 
karma exhausts its force. The Buddha who is still 
seated at the summit of the Gndhrakuta, delivering 
to all beings the message of joy and bliss, and who 
among other precious teachings bequeathed to us 

of resurrection, for they reasoned that such a great man as 
Jesus could not suffer the same fate that befalls common 
mortals only. The story of his corporeal resurrection now 
tooh wing and went wild, some heard him speak to them, 
some saw him break bread, and others even touched his 
wounds What a grossly materialistic conception early Christians 
(and alas, even some of the twentieth century) cherished 
about resurrection and immortality! It is no wonder, therefore, 
that primitive Buddhists raised a serious question about the 
personality, of Buddha which culminated in the conception 
of the SambhogalAya, Body of Bliss, by MahaySnists 
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such siltras as the Avatamsaka, the Pundarika, etc., 
is no more nor less than an expression of the eternal 
spirit. Thus came the doctrine of Dharmakiya to be 
formulated ‘ by the MahaySnists, and from this the 
transition to that of TrikSya was but a natural sequence. 
Because one without the other could not give an 
adequate solution of the problems above cited. 

The Trikaya as Explained in the Suvama Prabhi. 

What then is the Trikiya or triple body of the 
Tathigata? It is (i) Nirmftna K4ya, the Body of 
Transformation; (2j Sambboga KAya, the’ Body of 
Bliss; and (3) Dharma K&ya, the Body ofDharcaa.If 
we draw a parallelism between the Buddhist and the 
Christian trinity, the Body of Transformation may be 
considered to correspond to Christ in the /fesh, the 
Body of Bliss either to Christ in glory or to Holy 
Ghost, and DharmakSya to Godhead. 

Let us again quote from the Suvama P-abka, in 
which (I-tsing's translation, chap. III.) we Bnd the 
following statements concerning the doctrine of 
TrikAya. 

“The Tathigata, when he was yet at the stage of 
discipline, practised divers deeds of morality for the 
sake of sentient beings. The practise finally attained 
perfection, reached maturity, and by virtue of its 
merits he acquired a wonderful spiritual power. The 
power enabled him to respond to the thoughts, deeds, 
and livings of sentient beif^s- He thoroughly under- 
stood them and never missed the right opportunity 
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[to respond to their needs]. He revealed himself in 
the right place and in the right moment; he acted 
rightly, assuming various bodily forms [in response 
to the needs of mortal souls]. These bodily forms 
are called the NirmSnakAya of the Tathagata. 

“But when the Tath^gatas, in order to make the 
Bodhisattvas thoroughly conversant with theDbarma, 
to instruct them in the highest reality, to let them 
understand that birth*and*death {sainsdra) and Nirvana 
are of one taste, to destroy the thoughts of the ego, 
individuality, and the fear (of transmigration], and to 
promote happiness, to lay foundation for innumerable 
Buddha*dharmas, to be truly in accord with Sochness, 
the knowledge of Suchness, and the Spontaneous Will, 
manifest themselves to the Bodhisattvas m a form 
which is perfect v.’ith the thirty*two major and eighty 
minor features of excellence and shining with the halo 
around the head and the back, the Tathigatas are 
said to have assumed the Body of Bliss or Sam- 
bhogakaya. • 

“When all possible obstacles ansing from sins 
[material, intellectual, and emotional] are perfectly 
removed, and when all possible good dharmas are 
preserved, there would remain nothing but Suchness and 
the knowledge of Suchness, — this is the DharmakAya. 

“The first two forms of the Tath&gata are provisional 
[and temporal] existences ; but the last one is a 
reality, wherein the former two find the reason of 


'■ Compare this Jto the transfigured Christ. 


17 
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their existence. Why? Because when deprived ot 
the Dharma of Suchness and of knowledge qf non- 
particularity, no Buddha-dbarma can ever exist ; because 
it is Suchness and Knowledge ofSuchness that absorbs 
within itself all possible forms of Buddha-wisdom and 
renders possible a complete extinction of all passions 
and sins [arising from particularity].” 

According to the above, the DharmalcSya which is 
tantamount, to Suchness or Knowledge of Suchness 
is absolute; but like the moon whose image is reflected 
in a drop of water as well as in the boundless expanse 
of the waves, the Dharmak4ya assumes on itself all 
possible aspects from the grossest material form to 
the subtlest spiritual existence. When it responds to 
the needs of the Bodhisattvas whose spiritual life 
is on a much higher plane than that of ordinary 
mortals, it takes on itself the Body of Bliss or 
Sambhogakiya. This Body is a supernatural existence, 
and almost all the Buddhas in the Mah4y4na senptures 
belong to this class of being. A^vagliosa (p. ioi}.says: 

I ‘‘The Body has infinite forms. The form has infinite 
attributes. The attribute has infinite excellences. And 
the accompanying fruition, that is, the region where 
they are destined to be born [by their previous 
karma], also has infinite merits and ornamentations. 
Manifesting itself -everywhere, the Body of Bhss 
is infinite,' boundless, limitless, unintermittent [in 
its activity] which conies directly from the Mind 
[Dharmak&ya].” 

But the Buddhas revealed to the eyes of common 
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mortals are not ofthis land. They are common mortals 
themselves, and the earthly ^kyamuni who came out of 
the womb of M&yadevl and passed away under the sSla 
trees at the age of eighty years was one of them He 
was essentially a manifestation of the DharmakSya, and 
as such we ordinary people also partake something 
of him. But the masses, unless favored by good karma 
accumulated in the past, are generally under the spell 
o^ ignorance. They do not see the glory of DharmakSya 
in its perfect purity shining in the lilies of the field 
and sung by the fowls of the air. They are blindly 
groping in the dark wilderness, they are vainly seeking, 
they are wildly knocking. To the needs of these people 
the Dharmakiya respondsby assuming an earthly form 
as a human Buddha. 

Revelation in All Stages of Culture. 

En passant, let us remark that it is in this sense 
that Christ is conceived by Buddhists also as a mani- 
festation of the Dharmakiya in a human form. He is 
a Buddha and as such not essentially different from 
Qakyamuni The Dharmakiya revealed itself as (^ikya- 
muni to the Indian mind, because that was m harmony 
with its needs. The Dharmakiya appeared in the person 
of Christ on the Semitic stage, because it suited their 
taste best in this way The doctrine of T rikiya, however, 
goes even further and declares that demons, animal 
gods, ancestor-worship, nature-worship, and what not, 
are all due to the activity and revelation of the Dhar- 
makiya r*espond#ng to the spiritual needs of barbarous 
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and half-culturcd people. The Buddhists think that the 
Dharmakiya never does things that are against the 
spiritual welfare of its creatures, and that whatever 
is done by it is for their best interests at that moment 
of revelation, no matter how they comprehend the 
nature of the Dharmaldkj'a. The Great Lord of Dharma 
never throws a pearl before the swine, for he knows 
the animal's needs are for things more substantial. 
He does not reveal himself in an exalted spiritual 
form to the people whose hearts are not yet capable 
of grasping anything beyond the grossly material. As 
they understand animal gods better than a metaphysical 
or highly abstracted being, let them have them and 
derive all possible blessings and benehts through their 
worshiping. But as soon as they become dissatisfied 
with the animal or buman-fasfaioned gods, there must 
not be a moment’s hesitation tolet them have exactly 
what their enlightened understanding can comprehend. * 


' CL I Cor. xui, n. "Wheo I «« a child, I spake as a 
child, I imderstood as a child, I thought as a child, but when 
I became a man, I put away childish things '• This point of 
our ever-ascendiag spiritual progress is well iUostrated in the 
Saddharma-pttnjlarita Sulra. See Chapters U, III, IV, V, and XI. 
The fonomng passage quoted from chap. II, p. (Kern’s 
translation) wall give a tolerably adequate view concerning 
diversity of means and uni^ of purp®** expounded: 

“Those highest of men have, all of them, revealed most holy 
laws by means of illustrations, reasons and arguments, with 
many hundred proofs oT skillfnliiess {ufdpaiaufofya) And all 
of them have manifested bat one vehicle and introduced but 
one on earth; by one vehicle have they led to full ripeness 
JaccvfC^/rsi'Jj' xciasy tlConsasds of Jkotis td bei^a." As was 
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They are thus all the while being led, though uncon- 
sciously on their part, to the higher and higher region 
of mystery, till they come fully to grasp the true 
and real meaning of the Dharmakiya in its absolute 
purity, or, to use Christian terminology, till “we all, 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
gl%ry,even as by the Spirit of the Lord." (2 Cor in. 18 ) 
The Mah&yinists now argue that the reason why 
Qikyamuni entered into Parinirvana when his worldly 
career was thought by him to be over is that by 
this his resignation to the law of birth and death, 
he wished to exemplify in him the impermanency of 
worldly life and the folly of clinging to it as final 
reality. As for his Dharmak&ya, it has an eternal life, 
it was never born, and it would never perish, and 
when called by the spiritual needs of the Bodhisattvas, 
it will cast off the garb of absoluteness and preach 
in the form of a SambhogakAya ‘‘never-ceasing ser- 
mons which run like a stream for ever and aye." It 
will be evident from this that Buddhists are ready 
to consider all religious or moral leaders of mankind, 
whatever their nationality, as the Body of Transfor- 
mation of the DharmakAya Translated into Christian 
thoughts, God reveals himself in every being that is 
worthy of him. He reveals himself not only at a certain 

elsewhere noted, this doctrinewsoraetimes known as the theory 
of UpSya. Upiya is very difTicnlt term to translate into English; 

It literally means ;way,“ “roelhod,- or ''strategy." For fuller 
interpretation see p. 39^, fdaCrntta 
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period in history, but everyM'bcre and all the time. 
Ilis glory is perceived throughout all the stages of 
human culture. This manifestation, from the very 
nature of God, cannot be-intermittent and sporadic 
as is imagined by some “orthodox Christians.” The 
following from St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians 
(Chap, xm), ^hen read in this connection, sounds 
almost like a Buddhist philosopher’s utterance: “N6\v 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are divetsitics of administrations, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same God which worketh ah Jo all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to everj' man to 
profit withal For to one is given by the Spirit the 
,word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge 
by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same 
Spirit; to another the gifts of healing by the same 
Spirit ; to another the working of miracles ; to another 
prophecy; to another divers kinds of tongues ; to an- 
other the interpretation of tongues; but all these 
worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will. For as the body 
is one and bath many members, and all the members 
of that one body, being many, are one body : so 
also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptised 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, v. hether 
we be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.’* 



/ 
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in its commentary, the author Asanpa and tlie com* 
mentator Vasol)andlm cndcas'or to prove ul?y the 
Body or Bliss cannot be the raison d'etre of the 

DharmahAya, instead of vice versa; and tn this connection 

they argue tJiat (i) the Body of Bliss consists of the 
five Shandhas, that is, of materia! form (rii/>a), sen- 
sation (tu'iiattd). Ideas deeds (santkdra), and 

consciousness (vf/fldtta); (2) it is subject to parties* 

larisation; (3) it reveafs different virtues and characters 

accordiftg to tlie desires of Bodhisattvos; (4) 

to the same individual it appears din’ercntly at different 

times; ( 5 ) '’•hen it manifests itself simultaneously 
before an assemblage of Bodhisattvas of divers characters 
and qualifications, It at once assumes divers forms, 
in order to satisfy their infinitely diversified inclinations ; 
( 6 ) it is a creation ofthcAlayavljflAna, All-conserving 
Mind. 

These six peculiarities of the Body of Bliss as 
enumerated by Asanga and Vasubandhu make it 
indeed entirely dependent on the DharmakAya, but 
they do not place us in any better position to penetrate 
into the deep mysterj' of its nature. Its supernatural 
incomprehensibility remains the same forever. In a 
certain sense, however, the Body of Bliss may be 
considered to be corresponding to the Christian idea 
of an angel. Supematoralness and luminosity are the 
two characters possessed by both, but angels are 
merely messengers of God communicating the latter's 
will to human beings. When they reveal themselves 
to a specially favored person, it is ntt of their own' 
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account. When they speak to him at all, it Is by the 
name* of the being who sent them. They do not 
represent him, they do not act his own will by them- 
selves. On the contrary', the Body of Bliss is the 
master of its own. It is an expression of the Dhar- 
maklya. It instnicts and benefits all the creatures 
who come to it. It acts according to its own will 
ajid judgment. In these respects the Body of Bliss 
IS altogether different from the Christian conception 
of angels. But will ft be more appropriately compared 
to Christ in glory? 

Let us make another quotation from later authorities 
than Asanga and his brother Vasubandhu, and let 
us see more convincingly what complicated notions 
are involved in the idea of the Body of Bliss. According 
to the commentators on Vasubandhu’s VtjU&nam&lra 
^dstra (a treatise on the Yoga philosophy), ' the 
Body of Bliss has two distinct aspects: (l) The body 
obtained by the TathSgata for his self-enjoyment, 
by dint of his religious discipline through eons, (2) 
The body which the TathAgata manifests to the 

’ This »s one of the most important philosophicaJ works 
of the Vogacafa school Vasubandhu wrote the text (Nanjo, 
No. 1215) which consists only of thirty verses, but there 
appeared many commentators after the death of the author, 
who naturally entertained widely different views among them- 
selves on the subject-matter, as it is too tersely treated in 
the text. Hsflen Tsang made selections out of the ten noted 
Hindu exegetists in A D. 659 and translated them into the 
Chinese language. The compilation consists of ten fascicles 
and is knSwn as Oitcouru on Ike Ideality of the Universe (3. tree 
rendering of the dunese title Ckangwi shilun. Nanjo, No. 1 197) 
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Bodhisattvas In Pure Land This last body 

Is in possession of wonderful spiritual powers, reveals 
the Wheel of Dharma, resolves all the religious doubts 
raised by the Bodhisattvas, and lets them enjoy the 
bliss of the Mahayftna Dharma. 

A Mere Subjective Existence. 

Judging from all these characterisations, the most 
plausible conclusion that suggests itself to modem 
sceptical minds is that, the Sambhogahiya must be a 
mere creation of an intelligent, finite mind, which is 
intently bent on reaching the highest reality, but, not 
being able, on account of its limitations, to grasp the 
object in its absoluteness, the finite mind fabricates 
all its ideals after its own fashion into a spiritual- 
material being, which is logically a contradiction, but 
religiously an object deserving veneration and worship. 
And this being is no more than the Body of Bliss. * 

It lies half way between the pure being of DbarmakSya 
and the earthly form of NirmSnakaya, the Body of 
Transformation. It does not belong to either, but 
partakes something of both. It is in a sense spiritual 

* May I venture to say that the conception of God as enter- 
tained by most Christians is a Body of Bliss rather than 
the J^harmakij-a itself? In some respects their God is quite 
spiritual, but in others he is thought ofas a concrete material 
bemgVlike ourselves. It seems to me that the human soul is 
ever sVoggling to free itself from this paradox, though without 
any apAarent success, while the masses are not so intellectual 
and refiective enough as to beemne awaje of tfcs eternal 
contradiction which is too deeiAy bnritti in iheii mVntis. 
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like the Dharmakiya, and yet it cannot go beyond 
material limitations, for it has a form, definite and 
determinate. When the human soul is thirsty after a 
pure being or an absolute which cannot bc'compre* 
bended in a palpable form, it creates a hybrid, an 
imitation, or a reflection, and tries to be satisfied 
with it, just as a little girl has her innate and not 
yet fully developed maternity satisfied by tenderly 
embracing and nursing the doll, an inanimate imitation 
of a real living baby. And the MahiyAnlsts seem to 
have made most of this childish humanness. They 
produced as many sOtras as their spiritual yearnings 
demanded, quite regardless of histoncal facts, and 
made the Body of Bliss of the TathAgata the author 
of all these works. For if the Dharmakiya of the 
Tath&gata never entered Into PannirvAna, why then 
could he not deliver sermons and cite gftthAs as often 
as beings of intelligence (Bodhisattvas) felt their needs ? 
The Suvama PrabhA (fas. z, chap 3) again echoes 
this sentiment as follows 

“To illustrate by analogy, the sun or the moon 
does not make any conscious discrimination, nor 
does the w’atcr-mirror, nor the light [conceived separate 
from the body from which it emanates] But when 
all these three are brought together, there is produced 
an image [of the sun or the moon in the water]. So 
it is with Suchness and Knowledge of Suchness. It 
is not possessed of any particular consciousness, but 
by virtue of the Spontaneous Will [inherent in the 
.nature of Suefiness. or what is the same thin^, in the 



DharmakiyaJ, the Body of Transformation or of Bliss 
[as a shadow of the DharmakSya] reveals its'elf in 
response to the spiritual needs of sentient beings. 

“And, again, as the water-mirror boundlessly 
expanding reflects in all different ways the images 
of ak4sa (void space) through the medium of light, 
while space itself is void of all particular marks, so 
the Dharmaktlya reflects its images severally in the. 
receiving minds of believers, and this by virtue of 
Spontaneous Will, The Will creates the Body of 
Transformation as well as the Body of Bliss in all 
their possible aspects, while the original, the Dharma- 
k&ya, does not sufl'er one whit a change on this 
account." 

According to this, It is evident that whenever our 
spiritual needs become sufficiently intense there is a 
response from the Dbarmakdya, and that this response 
is not always uniform as the recipient minds show 
different degrees of development, intellectually and 
spiritually. If we call this communion between sentient 
souls and the DharmafcAya an inspiration, all the 
phenomena that flow out of fulness of heart and 
reflect purity of soul should be called “works of 
inspiration" ; and in this sense the MahaySnists consider 
their scriptures as emanating directly from the foun- 
tainhead of the Dharmaklya. 

Attitude < 7 / Modem Makdydnists. 

Modern MahiySnists in full accordance with this 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Triklya do notplace^ 
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much importance on the objective aspects of the 
Body* of Bliss {Sambhogakdya). They consider them 
at best the fictitious products of an imaginative mind; 
they never tarry a moment to think that all these 
mysterious TathSgatas or Bodhisattvas who are 
sometimes too extravagantly and generally too tediously 
described in the Mah&y&na texts are objective realities, 
that the Sukhivatis or Pure Lands ' are decorated 
with such worldly stuff as gold, silver, emerald, cat’s 
eye, pearl, and other precious stones, that pious 
Buddhists would be transfered after their death to 
these ostentatiously ornamented heavens, be seated 
on the pedestals of lotus-flowers, surrounded by 
innumerable Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, and would 
enjoy all the spiritual enjoyments that human mmd 
can conceive. On the' contrary, modern Buddhists 
look with disdain on these egotistic materialistic 
conceptions of religious life. For, to a fully en- 
lightened soul, of what use could those worldly trea- 

‘ The reader must not think that there is but one Pure 
Land which is elaborately described in the Sukkotali VyOha 
Sdtra as the abode of the TathSgata AmitSbha, situated 
innumerable leagues away iji the West On the contrary, the 
Jlahayina texts admit the existence of as innumerable pure 
lands as there are TathSgatas and Bodhisattvas, and every 
single one of these holy regions has no boundary and is co- 
existent with the universe, and, therefore, their spheres 
necessarily intercrossing and overlapping one another It would 
look to every intelligent mind that those innumerable Buddha- 
countries existing in such a mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible mamjer cannot be anything else than our own subjective 
creation. t 
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surcs be? \Vliat happiness, earthly or heavenly, does 
such a soul dream of, outside the bliss of embracing 
the will of the Dharmak&ya as his own? 

Recapitulation. 

To sum up, the Buddha in the Pali scriptures was 
a human being, though occasionally he is credited to 
have achieved things supernatural and superhuman. 
His historical career began with the abandonment of 
a royal life, then the wandering in the wilderness, and 
a long earnest meditation on the great problems of 
birth'and'death, and his final enlightenment under 
the Bodhl tree, then his fifty years’ religious pere> 
grination along the x'alle>’s of the Ganges, and the 
establishment of a religious system known as Buddhism, 
and finally his eternal entrance into the “Parinirvina 
that leaves nothing behind” (anupadki^esanirvan(P). 
And as far as plain historical facts are concerned, 
these seem to exhaust the life of Qakyamuni on 
earth. But the deep reverence which was felt by his 
disciples could not be satisfied with this prosaic 
humanness of their master and made him something 
more than a mortal soul. So even the P51i tradition 
gives him a supramundane life besides the earthly 
one. He is supposed to have been a Bodhisattva in 
the Tusita heaven before his entrance into the womb 
of Mtkyadevl. The honor of Bodhisattvahood was 
acceded to him on account of his deeds of 
self-sacrifice which were praised throu^Out his 
innumerable past incarnations Whilf he was walk- 
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ing among us in the flesh, he was glorified with 
the thirty-two major and eighty minor excellent charac- 
teristics of a great man. ‘ But he was not the first 
Buddha that walked on earth to teach -the Dharma, 
for there were already seven Buddhas before him, nor 
was he the last one that would appear among us, for 
' For a description of these marks see the Dharmasangraka, 
PP* 53 ff A process of mystifying or deifying the person of 
Efcddha seems to have been going on immediately after the 
death of the Master, and the Mahiyinistic conception of 
NirmSnakaya and Sambhogak4ya is merely the consummation 
of this process. Southern Buddhists who aresomeiiraessupposed 
to represent a more '■primitive” form of Buddhism describe 
just as much as Mahiy&nism the thirty-two major and eighty 
minor exellent physical marks of a great man as having been 
possessed by ^&hyamuni, (for instance, see the MiUndapanha, 
S.B.E, Vol. XXXV. p. u6). But any person with common 
sense will at once see the absurdity of representing any 
human being with those physical peculiarities And this 
seems to have inspired more rational MahAydnists to abandon 
the traditional way of portraying the human Buddha with 
those mysterious signs They transfered them through the 
doctrine of Trikiya to the characterisation of the Sambho- 
gakiya Buddha, that is. to the Buddha enjoying in a celestial 
abode the fruit of his virtuous earthly life The Buddha who 
walked m the flesh as the son of King Suddhodana was, 
however, no more than an ordinary human being like ourselves, 
because he appeared to ns in a form of Nirmflnakiya, 1 e 
as a Body of Transformation, devoid of any such physical 
peculiarities known as ihirty-two or eighty Uksanas. 
Southern Buddhists, so called. seem, however, to have overlook- 
ed the ridiculousness of attributing these fantastic signs to the 
human Buddha; and this fact explains that as soon as the 
memory of the personal disciples of Buddha about his person 
vanished amotig the later followers, intense speculation and 
resourceful imagination were constantly exercised until the 
divers schools settled the cpiestion each in its own way. 

J 
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a Bodhisattva by the name of Maitreya is now in 
heaven and making preparations for the attainment 
of Buddhahood in time to come. But here stopped 
the PMi writers, they did not venture to make any 
further speculation on the nature of Buddhahood.- 
Their religious yearnings did not spur them to a 
higher flight of the imagination. They recited simple 
sfltras or gAthas, observed the fllas (moral precepts) 
as strictly and h'teralfy as they could, and thought 
the spirit of their Master still alive in these instruc- 
tions 5 — let alone the personality of the TathSgata 
But there was at the same time another group of 
the disciples of the Buddha, whose religious and intel- 
lectual inclinations were not of the same type as their 
fellOH'-believers; and on that account a simple faith in 
the Buddha as present in his teachings did not quite 
satisfy them. They perhaps reasoned in this fashion: 
"If there were seven Buddhas before the advent of 
the Great Muni of Qakya and there would be one 
more who is to come, where, let us ask, did they 
derive their authority artd knowledge to preach? How 
is it that there cannot be any more Buddhas, that 
they do nof come to us much oftener.^ If they were^ 
human beings like ourselves, why not we ourselves 
be Buddhas?" These questions, when logically carried 
out, naturally led them to the theory of Dharmakllya, 
that all the past Buddhas, and those to come, and 
even we ordinary mortals made of clay and doomed 
to die soon, owe the raison d’etre of their ^existence 
to the Dbannakhya, which alone isj immortal in us 



as well as in Buddhas /The first religious effort .we 
have tc» make is, therefore, to recognise this archetype 
of all Buddhas and all beings. But the Dharmakaya 
as such is too abstract for the average mind to become 
the object of its religious consciousness ; so they 
personified or rather materialised it. In other words, 
they I idealised ^Skyamuni, endowed him not only with 
the physical signs (laisas) of greatness as in the 
Pilt scriptures, but with those of celestial transfiguration, 
and called him a Body of Bliss of the Tathigata; while 
the historical human Buddha was called a Body of 
Transformation and all sentient beings Bodhisattvas, 
that is, beings of intelligence destined to become 
Buddhas. 

This idealised Buddha, or, what is the same thing, 
a personified Dharmak&ya, according to the Mah&y&na 
Buddhists, not only revealed himself in the particular 
person of SiddhJrtha Gautama in Central Asia a few 
thousand years ago, but is revealing himself m all 
times and all places. There is no specially favored 
spot on the earth where only the Buddha makes his 
appearance ; from the lemth of Akanista heaven down 
to the bottom of Niraka, he is manifesting uninterrupt- 
edly and unintermittently and is working out his ideas, 
of which, however, our limited understanding is unable 
to have an adequate knowledge. The Avatamsaia 
Sutra (Buddhabhadra's translation, fas. 45. chap. 34) 
describes how the Buddha works out his scheme of 
salvation in all possible ways. (See also the Saddkartna 
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pundaiika^ Kem’s translation, chap. 2, p. 30 etseq., 
and also pp. 413*411.) • 

“In this wise the Buddha teaches and delivers all 
sentient beings through his religious teachings whose 
number is innumerable as atoms. He may reveal some- 
times in the world of devas, sometimes in that of 
NSgas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, 
Mahoragas, etc., sometimes in the world of Brahowns, 
sometimes in the world of human beings, sometimes 
in the palace of V&mardja (king of death), sometimes 
in the underworld of damned spirits, ghosts, and beasts. 
His all-swaying compassion, Intelligence, and will would 
not rest until all beings had been brought under his 
shelter through all possible means ofsalvation. Hemay 
achieve his work of redemption sometimes by means 
of his name, sometimes by means of memory, sometimes 
of voice, sometimes ofperfect illumination, sometimes 
of the net of illumination Whenever and where%'er 
conditions are ripe for his appearance, he W’ould never 
fail to present himself before sentient beings and also 
to manifest views of grandeur and splendor. 

“The Buddha does not depart from his own r^on. 
he does not depart from his seat in the tower; yet 
he reveals himself in all the ten quarters of the globe. 

He would sometimes emanate from his own body the 
clouds of NinnSnakSyas, or sometimes reveal himself 
in an undivided personality', and itinerating in afl 
quarters would teach and deliver all sentient beings. 

He may assume sometimes the form of a ^rivaka, 
sometimes that of a Brahmadeva, iTomctimes that of 
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an ascetic, sometimes that of a good physician, some- 
times that of a tradesman, sometimes that of a Bhiksu 
[or honest worker], sometimes that of an artist, some- 
times that of a deva. Again, he may reveal himself 
sometimes in all the formsofartand industry, sometimes 
in all the places of congregation, such as towns, cities, 
villages, etc. And whatever his subjects for salvation 
mgy be, and whatever his surroundings, he will accom- 
modate himself to all possible conditions and achieve 
his work of enlightenment and salvation” * . . . . 

The practical sequence of this doctrine of TrikSya 
is apparent; it has ever mote broadened the spirit 
of tolerance in Buddhists. As the DharmakSya uni- 
versally responds to the spiritual needs of all sentient 
beings m all times and in all places and at any stage 
of their spiritual development, Buddhists consider all 
spiritual leaders, whatever their nationality and perso- 
nality,' as the expressions of the one omnipotent 
DharmakSya.. And as the Dbarmak^ya always manifests 
itself for the best interests of sentient creatures, even 
those doctrines and their authors that are apparently 
against the teachings of Buddhism are tolerated through 
the conviction that they are all moving according to the 
Spontaneous Will that pervades everywhere and works 
all the time. Though, superficially, they may appear 
.as evils, their central and final aim is goodness and 
harmony which are destined by the Will of the Dhar- 
makclya to overcome this world of tribulations and 

‘ Cf. I Cor xt. •) et seq. 

J 
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contradictions. The general 'inteJJectnaJ* tendency of 
Buddhism has done a great deal towards cultivating 
a'tblerant spirit in Its believers, and -we must say that 
the doctrine of Trinity which appears sometimes too 
'radical in fits pantheistic spirit has contributed much 
to this cause. 
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THE BODHISATTVA. 

^^EXT to the conception of Buddha, what is impor-- 
tant in Mah&yAna Buddhism is that of Bodhisattva- 
(intelligence-being) and of that which constitutes its 
essence, Bodhicitta, intelligence heart. As stated above, 
the follo^ve^s of Mah^ySnism do not call themselves 
(Jr&vakas or Pratyekabuddhas or Arhats as do those of' 
HlnaySnism; but they distinguish themselves by the 
title of Bodhisattva. What this means will be the 
subject-matter of this chapter. 

Let us begin with a quotation from the SorfrfAomo- 
fundarika Siitra, in which a well-defined distinction 
between the ^rSvakas and the Pratyekabuddhas and' 
the Bodhisattvas is given. * 

T/:e Three Yanas. 

“Now, Qariputra, the beings who have become wise, 
have faith in the Tathdgata, the father of the world, and 
consequently apply themselves to his commandments 

"Amongst them there are some who, wishing to 
follow the dictate of an authoritative voice, apply 
themselves to the commandment of the TathSgatato 

^ * Kern's English danslation {SM R. Vol. XXI), Chap. Ill, p. 8 oj 
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acquire the knowledge of the Four Great Truths, 
for the sake of their own complete Nirvana. ‘Phese, 
one may say, to be those who, seeking the vehicle 
of the ^rftvaka, fly from the triple world 

“Other beings desirous of the unconditioned know* 
ledge, of self-restraint and tranquillity, apply themselves 
to the commandment of the TatbSgata to learn to 
understand the Twelve Chains of Dependence, for the 
sake of their own complete Nirv’ana. These, one may 
say, to be those who, seeking the vehicle of the 
Pratyekabuddha, fly from the triple world..,,. 

“Other beings again desirous of omniscience, Buddha- 
knowledge, absolute knowledge, unconditioued know- 
ledge,* apply themselves to the commandment of the 
Tath&gata and to learn to understand the knowledge, 
powers, and conviction of the Tathdgata, for the sake 
of the common weal and happiness, out of compassion' 
to the world, for the benefit, weal and happiness of 
the world at latge, of both gods and men, for the 
sake of the complete Nirvana of all beings Tijese, 
one may say, to be those who seeking the Great 
Vehicle {Mahdydna) fly from the triple world. Therefore, 
they are calfed Bodhisattva-mahisattvas." .... 

This characterisation of the Bodhisattvas as distinct 
from the and Pratyekabuddhas constitutes 

one of the most significant features of Mahiydna 
Buddhism. Here the Bodhisattva does not exert 
himself in religious discipline for the sake of his 
Own weal, but for the sake of the spirRual bene- 
fit of all his fellow-creatures. If h£ will, he could, 



like the Qr4vakas and Pratyekabuddhas, enter into 
eternal •Nirvana that never slides back; he could enjoy 
the celestial bliss of undisturbed tranquillity in which 
all our worldly tribulations are forever buried , he could 
seclude himself from the hurly-burly of the world, and, 
sitting cross-legged in a lonely cave, quietly contemplate 
on the evanescence of human interests and the frivolity 
of earthly affairs, and then self-contentedly await the 
time of final absorption into the absolute All, as 
streams and rivers finally run into one great ocean 
and become of one taste. But, m spite of all these 
self-sufficient blessings, the Bodhisattva would not 
seek his own ease, but he would mingle himself in 
the turmoil of worldly life and devote all his energy 
to the salvation of the masses of people, who, on 
account of their ignorance and infatuation, are forever 
transmigrating in the triple world, without making 
any progress towards the final goal of humanity. 

Along this Bodhisattvaic devotion, however, there 
was another current of religious thought and practice 
running among the followers of Buddha. By this 1 
mean the attitude of the ^r^vakas and the Pratyeka- 
buddhas. Both of them sought peace of mind m 
asceticism and cold philosophical speculation Both of 
them Were intently inclined to gain Nirvana which may 
be likened unto an extinguished fire. It was not theirs 
to think of the common weal of all beings, and, 
therefore, when they attained their own redemption 
from earthly sms and passions, their religious disci- 
pline was completed, and no further attempt was 
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made by them to extend the bliss of their personal' 
enlightenment to their felfow-creaturcs. ' They /ecoiled 
from mingling themselves among vulgar people lest 
their holy life should get contaminated. They did not 
have confidence enough in their own power to help 
the masses to break the iron yoke of ignorance and 
misery, ^Moreover, everybody was supposed to exert 
himself for his own emancipation, however unbearable 
his pain was for others could not do anything to 
alleviate it Sympathy was of no avail; because 
the reward of his own karma good or evil could be 
suffered by himself alone, nor could if be avoidable 
even by the doer himself. Things done were done 

* It shoBJd be noted here that the idea of universal aalra* , 
tion was lacking altogether in the followers of Hinayiniant. 
Bot what distinguished it so markedly from Mah&ySnism is 
that the former did not extend the idea v.-ide enough, but 
confined it to Buddhshood only. Buddha attained omniscience 
in order that he might deliver the world, but we. ordinary 
mortals, are too ignorant and too helpless to aspire for Bud- 
dhahood; let os be contented vricb paying bomage-to Baddhi 
and faithfully observing his precepts as laid down by him for our 
spiritual edification. Our knowledge and energy are too Iimit- 
ed'to cope with such a gigantic task as to achieve a univer- 
sal salvation of mankind ; let a Buddha or Bodhisattva attempt 
■ it while we may rest with a profound confidence in him and ■ 
in his work. Thoughts somewhat like these must have been 
going about in the miods of the Hinayaaists, when tbeif 
MahSy^a brethren were making bold to stnve after Buddha- 
hood themselves. The difference between the two schools of 
Buddhism, when most concisely expressed, is this: While one 
has a most submissive confidence in the Buddha, the other 
endeavors to follow his example by' placing hfmself in bis 
position. The following qootatioa (“the Story of Sumedha/ 
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once for all, and their karma made an indelible mark 
on the pages of hts destiny. Even Buddha who was 
supposed to have attained that exalted position by 
practising innumerable pious deeds in all his former 
lives, could not escape the fruit of evil 'karma 'which 
was quite unwittingly conimited by him. This iron' 
arm of karma seiaes everybody in person and t does 
«not allow any substitute whatever. Those who wish 
to give a halt to the working of karma could do sO' 
only by applying a counter-force to it, and this with 
no other hand than Ws own. The Mahayilnist concep- 
‘tion of' Bodhisattvahood may be considered an effort- 
somewhat to mitigate this ruthless mechanical rigidity^ 
of the law of karma. 

/ 

a J&taka talc, from Warren's Buddhitm, p 14) Jn which Su- 
medha, one of the Buddha’s former incarnations, expresses 
his resolve to be a Buddha, may )ust as well be considered' 
as that of a Mah&jinist himself, while the Hlnayinists would 1 
not dare to make this wish their own: 

”Or why should I. valorous man, 

The ocean seek to cross alone ^ 

Omniscience first will 1 achieve, 

And men and gods convey across 

"Since now I make this earnest wish. 

In presence of this Best of Men, 

Omniscience sometime I'll achieve, 

And’nmltitodc convey across 

“ril rebirth' circling stream arrest. 

Destroy existence's three modes. 

I'll climb the sides of Doctrine s ship. 

And»men and gods convey across," 
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Strict IndwiduaJispi. 

The Buddhism of the ^rArakas and the Pratyeka- 
buddhas is the most unscrupulous application to our 
ethico-religious life of the individualistic theory of 
karma. All things done are done by oneself; all things 
left undone are left undone by oneself. They would 
say ; “Your salvation is exclusively your own business, c 
and whatever- sympathy I may have is of no avail. 
All that I can do toward helping you Is to let you 
see intellectually the way to emancipation. If you do 
not follow it, you have but to suffer the fruition of 
your folly, I am helpless with all my enlightenment, 
even with my Nirvana, to emancipate you from the 
misery of perpetual metempsychosis." But with the 
Buddhism of the Mahiyina Bodbisattvas the case is 
entirely different. It is albsympathy, it is all-compassion, 
it is all-lore. A Bodhisattva would not seclude himself 
into the absolute tranquillity of Nirvana, simply because 
he wishes to emancipate his fellow-creatures also from , 
the bondage of ignorance and infatuation. Whatever 
rewards he may get for his self-enjoyment as the 
karma of bis virtuous deeds, be would turn them 
over {parivarta') towards the uplifting of the suffering 
masses. And this self-sacrifice, this unselfish devotion 
to the welfare of bis fellow-beings constitutes the 
essence of Bodhisattvahood. The ideal Bodhisattva, 
therefore, is thought to be no more than an incarnation 
of Intelligence and Love, of Prajna and KarucA, 

The irrefragability of karma seems to be satisfactory 
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from the intellectual and individualistic standpoint, for 
the ihtellect demands a thorough application oflogic, 
and individualism does not allow the transfering of 
responsibility from one person to another. From this 
viewpoint, therefore, a rigorous enforcement as demand- 
ed by Hlnayalnism of the principle of self-emancipation 
does not show any logical fault; divine grace must 
%e suspended as the curse of karma produced by 
ignorance tenaciously clings to our soul. But when 
viewed from the religious side of the question, this 
inflexibility of karma is more than poor mortals can 
endure. They want something more elastic and pliable 
that yields to the supplication of the feeling When 
individuals are considered nothing but isolated, discon- 
nected atoms, between which there is no unifying bond 
which is the feeling, they are too weak to resist 
and overcome the ever -threatening force of evil, whose 
reality as long as a world of particulars exists can- 
not be contradicted. This religious necessity felt in 
our inmost consciousness may explain the reason 
why MahaySna Buddhism proposed the doctnne of 
parivarta (turning over) founded on the oneness of 
Dharmak4ya 

The Doctnne of Panvarta. 

The doctrine of turning over {parivarta) of one’s 
ovra merits to others is a great departure from that 
which seems to have been the teaching of'pnmitive 
.Buddhism.*' M fact, it is more than a departure, it 
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is even in opposition to the latter in some measure. 
Because while individualism is a predominant featdre in 
the religious practice of the QrAvakas and the Pratye^ 
kabuddbas, . universahsm orsupra-indiriduaJism, if I am 
allowed to use theseterms, is the principle advocated 
by the Bodhisattvas. The latter believe that all beings, 
being a manifestation of the Dharmakiya, are in their 
essence of one nature; that, individual existences are* 
real so -far as subjective ignorance is concerned ; and > 
that virtues and merits issuing directly from the Dhar- 
mak&ya which U intelligence and love, cannot fatl'to 
produce universal benefit and to 'effect final emanci* 
pation of all beings. Thus, the religion of theBodhi" 
sattvas proposes to achieve what was thought impos- 
sible by the (^r&vakas and the Prat>'ekabuddhas, that 
is, the turning over of one’s own merits to the service* 
of others 

It is in this spirit that the Bodhisattvas conceive 
the seriousness of the significance of life ; it is in this 
s'pirit that, pondering over the reason of their ex- 
istence on earth, they come to the following view 
of life; 

“All ignorant beings are daily and nightly perform- 
ing evil deeds in innumerable ways; and, on this 
account, their suffering beggars description. They do 
not recognise the Tath&gata, do not listen to his ^ 
teachings, do not pay homage to the congregation of 
holy men. And this evil- karma will surely bring them 
a heavy crop of misery. This reflection fills the heart 

of Bodhisattva withigIoomy'fedings,*‘whichin turn ^ 
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gives rise to the immovable rcsolutiori, that he himself 
will tcarry all the burdens for ignorant beings and 
help them to reach the final goal of Nirvana. Inesti- 
mably heavy as these burdens are, he will not swerve 
nor yield under their weight. He will not rest until 
all ignorant beings are freed from the entangling mesh- 
es of desire and sin, until they are uplifted above 
Jhe darkening veil of ignorance and infatuation ; and 
this his marvelous spiritual eneigy defies the narrow 
limitations of time and space, and will extend even 
to eternity when the whole sys’lem of worlds comes 
to a conclusion. Therefore, all the innumerable meri- 
torious deeds practised by the Bodhisattvas are dedi- 
cated to the emancipation of ignorant beings. 

“The Bodhisattvas do not feel, however, that they 
are being compelled by any external force to devote 
their lives to the edification and uplifting of the mass- 
es. They do not recognise any outward authority, 
the violation of which may react upon them in the 
form of a punishment They have already passed be- 
yond this stage of world-conception which implies a 
dualism; they are on the contrary moving in a much 
wider and higher sphere of thought. All that is done 
by them springs from their spontaneous will, from the 
free activity of the Bodhicitta, which constitutes their 
reason of existence ; and thus there is nothing compulso- 
ry in their thoughts and movements. fT o use Laotzean f er- 
minology, they are practising non-action, wtt wei, and 
whatever may appear to the ignorant and unenlightened 
as a strenuo*is and restless life, is merely a natural 
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overflow from the inexhaustible fount of energy called 
Bodhicitta, heart of intelligence]”^ t 

Bodkisattva in ^'Primitive"Buddhism. 

The notion of Bodhisattva was not entirely absent 
in “primitive” Buddhism, only it did not have such a 
wide signification. All Buddhas were Bodhisattvas in 
their former lives. The Jiltaka stories minutely des- 
cribe what self-sacrificing deeds were done by them 
‘ and how by the karma of these merits they finally 
• attained Buddhahood. ^k)^muni was not the only 
Buddha, but there had already been seven or twenty- 
four Buddhas prior to him, and the coming Buddha 
to be known as Kaitreya is believed to be disciplining 
himself in the T usita heaven and going through the stages 
of Bodhisattvahood. The one who is thus destined to 
be the future Buddha must be extraordinarily gifted in 
spiritual energy. He must pass through eons of self-disci- 
pline, must practise deeds of non-atman with unflinching 
courage and fortitude through innumerable existences. 

The following quotation from the J4taka tales will 
be sufficient to see what ponderous and exacting 
conditions were conceived by the so-called Hinaylknists 
to be necessary for a human being to become a 
fully qualified Buddha. - 

* This is a very rough stimmary of the doctrine that is known 
asPanvarta and expounded in the .SuA-a, fas. ai-aa 

where ten lorms of Panvarta are distinguished and explained 
at length 

Buddhism in Translatsons,^ii^ “Story of Sumcdha,” 

pp. 14-15 
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“Of men it is he, and only he, who is in a fit 
condition by the attainment of saintship in that same 
existence, that can successfully make a wish to be 
a Buddha. Of those in a fit condition it is only he 
who makes the wish in the presence of a living 
Buddha that succeeds in his wish; after the death of 
a Buddha a wish made at a relic shrine, or at the 
^foot of a Bo-tree, will not be successful. Of those 
•who make the wish in the presence of a Buddha it 
is he and only he who has retired from the world 
that can successfully make the wish, and not one 
who is a layman. Of those who have retired from 
the world it is only be who is possessed of the Five 
High Powers and is master of the E\ght Attainmeats 
. that can successfully make the wish, and no one can 
do so who is lacking in these excellences. Of those, 
even, who possess these excellences, it is he, and 
only he, who has such firm resolve that he is ready 
to sacrifice his life for the Buddhas that can success- 
fully make the wish, but no other. Of those who 
possess this resolve it is he, and only he, who has 
-great zeal, determination, strenuousness, and endeavor 
in striving for the qualities that make a Buddha that 
is successful. The following comparisons will show the 
intensity of the zeal. If he is such a one as to think ; 
“The man who, it all within the nm of the world 
were to become water, would be ready to swim 
across it with his own arms and get further shore, — 
he IS one to attain the Buddhaship . or, in case 
all within the rim of the world were to become a 
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■' bamboo, would be ready to elbow and 

trample bis way through it and get to the [uz*her 
side, — he is the one 'to attain the Buddhaship; or, in 
case all within the rim of the world were to become 
a terra ftrma of thick-set javelins, would be ready 
to tread on them and go afoot to the further side, — 
he is the one to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in ■ case 
ail .within the rim of the world were to become live 
coals, would be ready to tread on them and so get 
to the further side, — be is the one to attain the 
Buddhaship^ — if he deems not even one of these 
feats too hard for himself but has such great zeal, 
determination, strenuousness, and power of endeavor 
that he would perform * these feats in order to attain 
the Buddhaship, then, but not otherwise, mil his , 
wish succeed.” 

From this it is apparent that everybody could not 
become a Buddha in ‘•primitive" Buddhism ; the highest 
aspiration that could be cherished by him was to 
believe in the teachings of Buddha, to follow the ' 
precepts laid down by him, and to attain at most to 
Arhatship. The idea of Arhatshlp, however, was 
considered by hlah&ySinists cold, impassionate, and 
hard-hearted, for the saint calmly reviews the sight 
of the suffering masses; and Hierefore Arhatship was 
altogether unsatisfactory to be the object for the 
Bodhisattvas of their high religious aspirations. 

The Mahayinists i\anted to go even beyond the 
attainment of Arhatship, however exalted its spirituality 
may be. They wanted to make every humble soul 
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a being like ^kyamuni, they wanted lavishly to 
distribute the bliss of enlightenment; they wanted 
to remove all the barriers that were supposed to lie 
between Buddhahood and the common humanity. But 
how could they do this when the iron hands of karma 
held tight the fate of each individual I How was it 
possible for him to identify his being with the ideal 
of mankind? Perhaps this serious problem could not 
very well be solved by Buddhists, when their memory 
of the majestic personality of <^ikyamuni was still 
vivid before their mental eyes. It was probably no 
easy task for them to overcome the feeling of awe 
and reverence which was so deeply engraved m their 
hearts, arid to raise themselves to such a height as 
reached by their Master, even ideally. This was certainly 
an act of sacrilege. But, as time advances, the personal 
recollection of the Master would naturally wane and 
would not play so much influence as their own religious 
consciousness which is ever fresh and active. Generally 
speaking, all great historical characters that command 
the reverence and awe of posterity do so only when 
their words or acts or both unravel the deepest 
secrets of the hum^ heart. And this feeling of awe 
and reverence and even of worship is not due so 
much to the great characters themselves as to the 
worshiper’s own religious consciousness. History passes, 
but the heart persists. An individual called (^akyamuni 
may be forgotten in the course of time, but the sacred 
chord in the inmost heart struck by him reverberates 
through eternity. So with the Mah&y&na Buddhists, ' 

> tp 
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the religious sentiment at last asserted itself in spite 
of the personal recollection and reverential feeijng for 
the Master. And perhaps in the following way was 
the reasoning then advanced by them relative to the 
great problem of .Buddhahood 

IVe are all Bodhisativas. 

As ^kyamuni was a Bodhisattva in his formlr 
lives destined to become a Buddha, so we are all 
Bodhisattvas and even Buddhas in a certain sense, 
when we understand that all sentient beings, the 
Buddha not excepted, are one in the DharmakSya. 
The Dharmak^ya manifests in us as Bodhi which is ■ 
the essence of Buddhas as well as of Bodhisattvas. 
This Bodhi can suffer no change whatever in quantity 
even when the Bodhisattva attains finally to the highest 
human perfection as Qakyamuni Buddha. In this spirit, 
therefore, the Buddha exclaimed when he obtained 
enlightenment, “It is marvelous indeed that all beings 
animate and inanimate universally partake of the nature 
of Tathagatahood.” The only difference between a 
Buddha and the ignorant masses is that the latter 
do not make manifest in them the glory of Bodhi. 

' They only are not Bodhisattvas who, enveloped in 
the divine rays of light in a celestial abode, philo- 
sophically review the world of tribulations. Even we 
mortals made of dust are Bodhisattvas, incarnates of 
the Bodhi, capable ofbdngunited in the all-embracing 
love of the DharmakSya and also of obliterating the 
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individual curse of karma in the eternal and absolute 
intelligence of the Dharmakiya. As soon as we come 
to live in this love and intelligence, individual existences 
are no hindrance to the turning over {parivarta) of 
ones spiritual merits (puftya) to the service of others. 
Let us only have an insight into the spirituality of 
our existence and we are all Hodhisattvas and Buddhas. 
^et us abandon the selhsh thought of entering into 
Nirvana that is conceived to extinguish the fire of 
heart and leave only the cold ashes of intellect. Let 
us have sympathy for all suffering beings and turn 
over all our merits, however small, to their benefit 
and happiness. For in this way we are all made the 
Bodhisattvas. ' 


T/ie Buddha's Life. 

This spirit of universal love prevails m all Mahay^na 
literature, and the Bodhisattvas are everywhere re- 
presented as exercising it with utmost energy. The 
Mahiyanists, therefore, could not rest satisfied with 
a simple, prosaic, and earthly account ofQSkyamuni, 

' It may be interesting to Christian readers to note in this 
connection that modem Bnddhists do not reject altogether 
the idea of vicarious atonement, for their religious conviction 
as seen here admits the panvarta of a Bodhisattva’s menis 
to the spiritual welfare of his fellow-creatures But they will- 
object to the Christian interpretation that Jesus was sent * 
down on earth by his heavenly father for the special mission 
to atone for the ongioal sin through the shedding of hts innocent 
blood, for this is altogether too puerile and materialistic. 
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they wanted to make' it as ideal and poetic as possible, 
illustrating the gospel of love, -as was conceived by 
them, in every phase of the life of the Buddha. 

The Mahiyinists first placed the Buddha in the 
Tusita heaven before his birth, (as was 'done by the 
Hlnayinists.) made him feel pity for the distressed 
world below, made him resolve to deliver it from 
"the ocean of misery which throws up sickness as^ 
its foam, tossing with the waves of old age, and rush- 
ing with the dreadful onflow of death," and after 
his Parinirvana, they made him abide forever on the 
peak of the Mount Vulture delivering the sermon of 
immortality to a great assemblage of spiritual beings. 
In this wise, they explained the significance of the 
appearance of (^kyamuni on earth, which was noth- 
ing but a practical demonstration of the "Great Lov- 
ing Heart” {niahakamn&cittd) 

The Bodhisattva and Love. 

' NSgArjona in his w’ork on the Bodhicitta • elucidates 
the Mahly&nist notion of Bodhisattvahood as follows ; 

"Thus the essentiaf nature of ail Bodhisaftvas is a 
great loving heart {mahakarundeitta), and all sentient 
beings constitute the object of its love. Therefore, 
aJ] the Bodhjsattvas do not cling to the blissful taste 

• • The full title of the work 1* A Trtah/t cn ik4 Trantcen- 

dentahly ef BadhietUa (Nanjo. No. ijoa). It is a little book 
consisting: of seven or eight sheet* in big Chinese type. It 
vas translated into Chinese by OSnsplIa (Shih Hu) during 
the tenth centmy of the Christian £ra. a 
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that is produced by the divers modes of mental 
tranquilisation (dhjfdna), do not covet the fruit of 
their meritorious deeds, which may heighten their own 
happiness. 

“Their spiritual state is higher than that of the 
Qr^vakas, for they do not leave all sentient beings 
behind them [as the ^rivakas do]. They practise al- 
•truism, they seek the fruit of Buddha-knowledge 
[instead of Qrtkvaka-knowledge]. 

“With a great loving heart they look upon the 
sufferings of all beings, who are diversely tortured 
in Avici Hell in consequence of their sins — a hell 
whose limits are infinite and where an endless round 
of misery is made possible on account of all sorts of 
karma [committed by sentient creatures] The Bodhi- 
sattvas filled with pity and love desire to suffer 
themselves for the sake of those miserable beings. 

“But they are well acquainted with the truth that 
all those diverse sufferings causing diverse states -of 
misery are in one sense appantional and unreal, while 
in another sense they are not so. They know also 
that those who have an intellectual insight into the 
emptiness {cunyatd) of all existences, thoroughly un- 
derstand why those rewards of karma are brought 
forth in such and such ways [through ignorance and 
infatuation]. 

“Therefore, all Bodbisattvas, in order to emancipate • 
sentient beings from misery, are inspired with great 
spiritual energy and mingle themselves m the filth of 
. birth and de^th. Though thus they make themselves 
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subject to the laws of birth and death, their hearts 
are free from sins and attachments. They are* like 
unto those immaculate, undehted lotus-flowers which 
grow out of mire, yet are not contaminated by it. 

“Their great hearts ol sympathy which constitute the 
essence of their being never leave sufiering creatures 
behind [in their journey towards enlightenment]. Their 
spiritual insight is in the emptiness {ainyatd) of 
things, but [their work of salvation] is never outside 
the world of sins and sufierings “ 

T/iC Meaning of Bodkt and Bodkicitta. 

What is the meaning of the word “Bodhisattva”? 

It is a Sanskrit term consisting of two words, “Bodhi,” 
and “sattva." Bodhi which comes from the root 
budh meaning “to wake,” is generally rendered 
“knowledge" or “intelHgence." Sattva (sat-tva) iiteralJy 
means "state of being”; thus "existence," "creature,” 
or "that which is,” being its English equivalent. 
"Bodhisattva” as one word means "a being of intelli~ 
gence,”or "a being whose essence is intelligence. "Why 
the MahSyanists came to adopt this word m contradis- 
tinction to ^rSvaka is easily understood, when we see 
what special significance they attached to the conception - 
of Bodhi in their philosophy. When Bodhi was used 
by the Qr&vakas in the simple sense of knowledge, it 
did not bear any particular import. But as soon as 
it came to express some metaphysical relation fo the 
conception of DharmakAya, it ceased to be used in 
its generdi'iy accepted sense. • 
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Bodhi, according to the Mah4y4msts, is an expres- 
sion 5f the Dharmak&ya in the human consciousness. 
Philosophically speaking. Suchness or BhQtatatheita is 
an ontological term, and DharmakAya or TathSgata 
or Buddha bears a religious significance; while all 
these three, Bodhi, BhOtatath&t&, and DharmakSya, and 
their synonyms are nothing but different aspects of one 
*nd the same reality refracting through the several 
defective lenses of a finite intellect. 

Bodhi, though essentially an epistemological term, 
assumes a psychological sense when it is used m 
conjunction with citta, i.e heart or soul. Bodhlcitta. 
or Bodhihrdaya which means the same thing, is more 
generally used than Bodhi singly in the Mah&yflna 
texts, especially when its religious import is empha- 
sised above its intellectual one. Bodhicitta, viz intelli- 
gence-heart is a reflex m the human heart of its 
religious archetype, the Dharmakiya. 

Bodhicitta when further amplified is called anuttara- 
samyak-sambodhicitta, that is, “intelligence-heart that 
is supreme and most perfect.” 

It will be easily understood now that what consti- 
tutes the essence of the Bodhicitta is the very same 
thing that makes up the DharmakSya For the former 
is nothing but an expression of the latter, though 
finitely, fragmentarily, imperfectly realised m us The 
citta is an image and the Dharmakiya the prototype, ^ 
yet one is just as real as the other, only the two must not 
be conceived dualistically. There is a Dharmakaya, 

, there is a human heart, and the former reflects itself 
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in the htter much after the fashion of the lunar 
reflection in the water : — to think in this wise *is not 
perfectly correct; because the fundamental teaching 
of Buddhism is to view all these three conceptions, 
the DharmakAya, human heart, and the reflections of 
the former in the latter, as diflercnt forms of one and 
the same activity. 

a«^ Kantnd. 

The Bodhieitta or Intelligence-heart, therefore, like 
the Dharmaklya is essentially love and intelligence, 
or, to use Sanskrit terms, iarvnd and prajdd. Here 
some may object to the use of the term "love” for 
karunA, perhaps on the ground that karuni does not 
exactly correspond to the Christian notion of love, 
as it savors more of the sense of commiseration. But 
if we understand by love a sacrifice of the self for 
the sake of others (and it cannot be more than that), 
then karunA can correctly be rendered love, even in 
the Christian sense Is not the Bodhisattva willing to 
abandon his own Nirvanic peace for the interests of 
suffering creatures? Is he not willing to dedicate the 
karma of his meritorious deeds performed in his suc- 
cessive existences to the general welfare of his fellow- 
beings? Is not his one fundamental motive that governs 
all his activities in life directed towards a universal^ 
emancipation of all sentient beings? Is he not per- 
fectly willing to forsake all the thoughts and passions 
that arise from egoism and to embrace th’e will of 
the Dharmakftya? If this be the easel then there is. 
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no reason why karuni should not be rendered by love. 

Christians say that without love we are become 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; and Buddhists 
would declare that without karunS we are like unto 
a dead vine hanging over a frozen boulder, or like 
unto the cold ashes left after a blazing fire 
Some may say, however, that the Buddhist sym- 
pathy or commiseration somewhat betrays a sense of 
passive contemplation on evils. When Christians say 
that God loves his creatures, the love implies activity 
and shows God's willingness to do whatever for the' 
actual benefits of his subject-beings. Quite true. Yet 
when the Buddha is stated to have declared that all 
sentient beings in the triple world are his own child- 
ren or that he wiU not enter into his final Nirvana 
unless all beings in the three thousand great chilio- 
cosms, not a single soul excepted, are emancipated 
from the misery of birth and death, his self-sacrificing 
love must be considered to be ail-comprehensive and 
at the same time full of energy and activity. What- 
ever objections there may be, we do not see any 
sufficient reason against speaking of the love-essence 
of the Dharmak&ya and the Bodhicitta 

Ndgdrjuna and Sthtramalt on the Bodkicitta. 

Says NSgarjuna in his Discourse on the Transcen- 
detitahty of the Bodkicitta "The Bodhicitta is free 
from all determinations, that is, it is not included 
in the Categories of the five skandhas, the twelve 
.Syatanas, and 'the eighteen dhitus. It is not a particular 
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existence which is palpable. It is non-atmanic, universal 
It is uncreate and its self-essence is void 
immaterial, or transcendental]. 

“One who understands the nature of the Bodhicitta 
sees everything with a loving heart, for love is the 
essence of the Bodhicitta. 

“The Bodhicitta is the highest essence. 

“Therefore, all Bodhisattvas find their raison d'etrt 
of existence in this great loving heart. 

“The Bodhicitta, abiding in the heart of sameness 
(sama/a) creates individual means of salvation (w/aya). ^ 

‘ Upaya, meaning "e-Npedient,” '’stratagem." ’'device," or 
“cralt," has a technical sense in Buddhism. It is used in 
contrast to inteifigence (frajHi) and is synonymous uithtove 
(ianmd). So, Vimalakirti says in the siltra bearing his name 
(chap. 8, verses 1— 4);*‘PrajA8isthemotheroftheBodhisattva 
and Upaya his father; there is no leader of humanity whois 
not bom of them." Intelligence is the one, the univer- 

sal, representing the principle of sameness (tama/dy while 
Upaya is the many, being Che principle of manifoldness (xdnd/rJ). 
From the standpoint of pore intelligence, the Bodhisattvas 
do not see any particular snfTermg existences, for there is 
nothing that is not of the DharmabSya. but when they see 
the Universe from the standpoint of their love-essence, they 
recognise everywhere the conditions oF misery and sin that 
arise from clinging to the forms of particularity. To remove ^ 
these, they devise all possible means that are directed ton-ards 
the attainment of the final aim of «istence. There is only 
one religion, religion of truth, but there arc many ways, many 
means, many upayas, all issuing from the all-embracing love 
ot the Dharmalclya and equally efficient to lead the masses 
to sopfcmc cnhgbienmeot and unnersal good Therefore, 
ontologically speaking, this universe, the BoddhiJl\ would say. 

IS nothing but a grand display of Upayasby the Dharmaklya 
that desires thereby to. lead ad tcniient bcliigs to the ultimate. 
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One who understands this heart becomes emancipated 
from ttie dualistic view of birth and death and performs 
such acts as are beneficial both to oneself and to others.” 
*Sthiramatiadvocatesinhis.Z?/n»Hrj^<7« the Mahay dna- 
DhannadkdUt * the same view as Nftg&rjuna’s on the 
nature of the Bodhicitta, which I summarise here: 

Nirvina, DharmakSya, TathSgata, Tathigata-garbha, 
PSramSrtha, Buddha, Bodhicitta, or Bhfltatathati, — all 
these terms signify merely so many different aspects 
of one and the same reality, and Bodhicitta js the 
name given to a form oftheDharmak&yaorBhfltatathati 
it manifests itself m the human heart, and its 
perfection, or negatively its liberation from all egoistic 
impurities, constitutes the state of Nirvana.” 

Being ,a reflex of the Dharmaklya, the Bodhicitta 
IS practically the same as the original in all its char- 
acteristics; so continues Sthiramati “It is free from 
compulsive activities; U has no beginning, it has no 
end ; it cannot be defiled by impurities, it cannot be 
obscured by egoistic individualistic prejudices; it is 
mcorporeal, it is the spiritual essence of Buddhas, 

realisation of Buddhahood In many cases, thus it is extremely 
difficult to render upaya by any of its English ‘equivalents 
and yet to retain its original technical sense unsuffered This 
IS also the case with manv other Buddhist terms, among which 
we may mention Bodhi, Dharinalv4Ta, PrajiiA, Cuta, Panvarta, 
etc. The Chinese translators have fang f'tcn for upaya which 
means '‘means-accommodation-' 

* Its full title IS A Diseourxe on the Non-duality of the Ma- 
fi^iSna-DhofmadhSlu It consists of less than a dozen pages 
in ordinary Chinese large print It was translated by Deva- 
prajua and other? in the year 691 A D 
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it is the source of all Tirtues earthly as well as transcen- 
dental; it is constantly becoming, yet its Original 
purity is never lost. 

“It may be likened unto the ever-shining sunlight 
■which may temporarily be hidden behind the clouds. 
All the modes of passion and sin arising from egoism 
may sometimes darken the light of the Bodhicitta, 
but the Citta itself forever remains free from thise 
externa! impurities. It may again be likened unto ail- 
comprehending space which remains eternally identical, 
whatever happenings and changes may occur in things 
enveloped therein. When the Bodhicitta manifests 
itself in a relative world, it looks as if being subject 
to constant becoming, but in reality it transcends all 
determinations, it is above the reach of birth and 
death {samsdra). 

“So long as it remains buned under innumerable 
sins ansing from ignorance and egoism, it is pro- 
ductive of no earthly or heavenly benefit. Like the 
lotus-flower whose petals are yet unfolded, like the 
gold that is deeply entombed under the ddbris of 
dung and dirt, or like the light of the full moon 
eclipsed by Agura, the Bodhicitta, when blindfolded 
by the clouds oT passion, avarice, ignorance, and folly, 
does not reveal its intrinsic spiritual worth. 

“Destroy at once with your might and main all 
those entanglements; then like the full-bloomed lotus- 
flower, like genuine gold purified from dirt and dust, 
like the moon in a cloudless sky, like the* sun in its 
full glory, like mother earth produding all kinds of 



cereals, like the ocean containing innumerable, treasures, 
the etjrnal bliss of the Bodhicltta will be upon all 
sentient beings. All sentient beings are then emanci- 
pated from the misery of ignorance and folly, their 
hearts are filled with love and sympathy and free 
from the clinging to things worthless. 

However defiled and obscured the Bodhicitta may 
find itself in profane hearts, it is essentially the same 
as that in all Buddhas. Therefore, says the Muni of 
^akya: 'O ^Sriputra, the world of sentient beings is 
not different from ‘the DharmakAya; the DharmakAya 
is not different from the world of sentient beings. 
What constitutes the DharmakAya is the world of 
sentient beings; and what constitutes the world of 
sentient beings is the DharmakAya.’ 

'•As far as the DharmakAya or the Bodhicitta is 
concerned, there is no radical distinction to be made 
between profane hearts and the Buddha’s heart; yet 
when observed from the human standpoint [that is, 
from the phenomenal side of existence] the following 
general classification can be made- 

"(i) The heart hopelessly distorted by numberless 
egoistic sins and condemned to an eternal transmi- 
gration of birth and death which began in the timeless 
past, is said to be in the state of profanity. 

“(2) The heart that, loathing the misery of wandering 
in birth and death and takii^ leave of all sinful 
and depraved conditions, seeks the Bodhi in the ten 
virtues of .perfection {paramtta) and 84.OOO Buddha- 
dharmas and disciplines itself in all meritorious deeds. 
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is said to be the [spiritual] state of a Bofihisattva- 
“(3) The state in which the heart is emai;fipated 
■from the obscuration of ali passions, has distanced 
all sufferings, has eternally effaced the stain of all 
sins and corruptions, is pure, purer, and purest, 
abides in the essence of Dharma, has reached the 
height from which the states of all sentient beings are 
surveyed, has attained the consummation of 
■knowledges, has realised the highest type of manhood, 
has gained the power of spiritual spontaneity which 
frees one from attachment and 'hesitation, this 
spiritual state is that of the fully, perfectly, enlight- 
ened Tathigata*’. 

TJie Avi'akfntng of the Bodkicitta. 

The Bodhicitta is present in the hearts of all 
sentient beings. Only in Buddhas it is fully avrakened 
and active with its immaculate virility, while in ■ 
ordinary mortals it is dormant and miserably crippled 
by its unenlightened intercourse with the world of 
sensuality. One of the most favorite parables told by 
the Mahiy&nists to illustrate this point is to compare 
the Bodhicitta to the moonlight in thf heavens. When 
the moon shines wjth her silvery light m the clear, 
cloudless skies, she is reflected m every drop and 
in ever>' mass of water on the earth. The crystal 
dews on the quivering leaves reflect her like so many 
pearls hung on the branches. Every little water-pool, 
probably formed temporarily by hcavj- yhowers in 
the daytime, reflects her like so rnan)j stars descended 
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on earth. Perhaps some of the pools are muddy and 
others even filthy, but the moonlight does not refuse 
to reflect her immaculate image in them. The image 
IS just as perfect there as in a clear, undisturbed, 
transparent lake, where cows quench their thirst and 
swans bathe their taintless feathers. Wherever there 
IS the least trace of water, there is seen a heavenly 
image of the goddess of night Even so with the 
fiodhicitta: where there exists a little warmth of the 
heart, there it unfailingly glorifies itself in its best 

as circumstances-permit. 

Now, the question is: How should this dormant 
Bodhicitta in our hearts be a\vakened to its full 
sense? This is answered more or less definitely in 
almost all the Mah 4 y 4 na writings, and we may here 
recite the words of Vasubandhu from his Discourse 
on the Awakening of tke Bodkieitta, * for they give 
tis a somewhat systematic statement of those con- 
ditions which tend to awaken the Bodhicitta from its 
lethargic inactivity. (Chap II.) 

The Bodhicitta or Intelligence-heart is awakened in 
11s (i) by thinking of the Buddhas, (2) by reflecting 
on the faults of material existence, (3) by observing 
the deplorable state m which sentient beings are living, 
and finally (4) by aspiring after those virtues which 
are acquired by a Tathagata in the highest enlight- 
enment. 

* This work wa* translated by Kumlrajiva into Chinese at 
the beginning of the fifth centuiy A. D. It isdmded intolwo 
fascicles, each consisUng of about one score of Chinese pages. 
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To describe these conditions more definitely; 

(I) Fj' thinking of the Buddhas. “AH Budclhas^m 
the ten quarters, of the past, of the future, and of 
the present, when first started on their way to enlight- 
enment, Were not quite free from passions and sins 
(kltfa) any more than we are at present; but they 
finally succeeded in attaining the highest enlightenment 
and became the noblest beings. 

“AH the Buddhas, by strength oi tkeir i/ifiexibll 
spiritual energy, were capable of attaining perfect 
enlightenment If enlightenment is attainable at all, 
why should we not attain it? ' 

“All the Buddhas, erecting high the torch of wis- 
dom through the darkness of ignorance and keeping _ 
awake an excellent heart, submitted themselves to 
penance and mortification, and finally emancipated 
themselves from the bondage of the triple world. Fol- 
lowing their steps, we, too, could emancipate ourselves. 

“All the Buddhas, the noblest type of mankind, 
successfully crossed the great ocean of birth and death 
and of passions and sins ; why, then, we, being crea- 
tures of intelligence, could also cross the sea of trans- 
migration. 

“All the Buddhas manifesting great spiritual power 
sacrificed the possessions, body, and life, for the attain- 
ment of omniscience (sarvajiid); and we, too, could 
follow their noble examples.” 

(2) The faults oj the material existence. “This our 
bodily existence consisting of the five skandhas and 
the four mahats (elements) is a perpetuator of innu- 
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merable • evil deeds ; and therefore it should be cast 
aside. .This our bodily existence constantly secretes 
from its nine orifices filths and impurities which are 
truly loathsome; and therefore it should be cast aside. 
This our bodily existence, harboring within itself anger, 
avarice, and infatuation, and other innumerable evil 
passions, consumes a good heart; and therefore it 
sliould be destroyed. This our bodily existence is like 
a bubble, like a spatter, and is decaying every minute. 
It is an undesirable possession and should be aban- 
doned. This our bodily existence engulfed in ignorance 
is creating evil karma all the time, which throws us 
into the whirlpool of transmigration through the six 
gatis." 

(3) The Miserable conditions of senUmt beings wktek 
arouse the sympathy of the Bodhtsattvas “All sentient 
beings are under the bondage of Ignorance SpelI*bound 
by folly and infatuation, they are suffering the severest 
pain Not believing in the law of karma, they are 
accumulating evils , going astray from the path of 
righteousness, they are following false doctrines , sink- 
ing deeper in the whirlpool of passions, they are 
being drowned in the four waters of sin. 

“They are being tortured with all sorts of pain. 
They are needlessly haunted by the fear of birth and 
death and old age, and do not seek the path of 
emancipation. Mortified with gnef, anxiety, tribulation, 
they do not refrain from committing further foul deeds. 
Clinging tA their beloved ones and being always 
afraid of separation, they do not understand that there 
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is no individual reality, that individual existences are 
not worth clinging to. Trying to shun enmity, hatred, 

pain, they cherish more hatred." 

(4) T/:e z'irtues of the Tatkdgata. "All the Tatbi- 
gatas, by virtue of their discipline, have acquired a 
noble, dignified mien which aspires every beholder 
with the thought that dispels pain and woe The Dhar- 
mafcdya of all the TathSgafas is immortal and puj’e 
and free from evil attachments. All the Tathigatas 
are possessed of moral discipline, tranquillity, intelli* 
gence, and emancipation. They are not hampered by 
intellectual prejudices and have become the sanctuary 
of immaculate virtues. They have the ten ba/as (powers), 
four abhayas (fearlessness), great compassion, and the 
three srartyupasthlnas (contemplations). They are om- 
niscient, and their lox'e for suffering beings knows no 
bounds and brings all creatures back to the path of 
r^bteousness, who have gone astray on account of 
ignorance.” 


In short, the InteIBgence-heart or Bodhicitta is awa- 
kened in us either when love for suffenng creatures 
(which is innate in us) is called forth, or when our 
intellect aspires after the highest enlightenment, or 
when these two psychical activities are set astir under 
some favorable circumstances. As the Bodhicitta is a 
manifestation of the Dbannak4>'a in our li.nited con- 
scious mind, it constantly longs for o untfirafinti «i>h 
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Its arc\»etype, in spite of the curse of ignorance heav- 
ily weighing upon it. When this unification is not ef- 
fected for any reason, the heart {citta) shows its dis- 
satisfaction in some way or other. The dissatisfaction 
may take sometimes a morbid course, and may result 
m pessimism, ormisanthropy, or suicide, or asceticism, 
or some other kindred eccentric practices. But if pro- 
^erly guided and naturally developed, the more intense 
the dissatisfaction, the more energetic will be the 
spiritual activity of a Bodhisattva. 

7he Bodhisattva's Pranidkdna. 

Having awakened his Bodhicitta from its unconsci- 
ous slumber, a Bodhisattva will now proceed to make 
his vows 

Let me remark here, however, that "vow" is not 
a very appropriate term to express the meaning of 
the Sanskrit pranidhdna Pranidhina is a strong wish, 
aspiration, prayer, or an inflexible determination to 
carry out one’s will even through an infinite senes 
of rebirths. Buddhists have such a supreme belief in 
the power of will or spirit that, whatever material 
limitations, the will is sure to triumph over them and 
gain its final aim So, every Bodhisattva is considered 
to have his own particular pranidh4nas in order to 
perform his share m the work of universal salvation. 
His corporeal shadow may vanish as its karma is ex- 
hausted, *but his pranidhina survives and takes on a 
new garment, which procedure being necessary to 
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keep it ever effective. All that U needed fon a Bo- 
dhisattva to do this is to make himself a perfect in- 
carnation of his own aspirations, putting everything 
external and foreign under their controlling spiritual 
power. Buddhists are so thoroughly idealistic and their 
faith in ideas and ideals is so unshakable that they 
firmly believe that whatever they aspire to will come 
out finally as real fact; and, therefore, the more in-j 
tense and permanent and bom of the inmost needs 
of humanity, the more certain arc our yearnings to 
be satisfied. (This belief, by the way, will help to ex* 
plain the popular belief among the Buddhists that 
any strong passion possessed by a man will survive 
him and take a form, animate or inanimate, which 
will best achieve its end.) 

According to Vasubandhu whom we have quoted 
several times, the Bodhisattvas generally are supposed 
to make the followmg ten pranidh4nas, which natu- 
rally spring from a great loving heart now awakened 
in them . * 

(l) “Would that all the merits I have accumulated 
in the past as well as in the present be distributed 
among all sentient beings and make them all aspire 
after supreme knowledge, and also that this mypra- 
nidhSna be constantly growing in strength and sustain 
me throughout my rebirths. 

(a) “Would that, through the merits of my work, 

■ The above is a libera! reodering of the first part of the 
Chapter HI. in Vasobandhu’s BMUUta. 
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I may,* wherever I am born, come in the presence of 
all Buddhas and pay them homage. 

(3) “Would that I be allowed all the time to be 
near Buddhas like shadow following object, and never 
to be away from them. 

(4) “Would that all Buddhas instruct me in religious 
truths as best suited to my intelligence and let me 
finally attain the five spiritual powers of the Bodhi- 
sattva. 

(5) “Would that I be thoroughly conversant with 
scientific knowledge as well as the first principle of 
religion and gain an insight into the truth of the Good 
Law. 

(6) “Would that I be able to preach untiringly the 
truth to all beings, and gladden them, and benefit them, 
and make them intelligent. 

{ 7 ) “Would that, through the divine power of the 
Buddha, I be allowed to travel all over the ten quar* 
ters of the world, pay respect to all the Buddhas, 
listen to their instructions in the Doctrine, and univer- 
sally benefit all sentient beings, 

(8) “Would that, by causing the wheel of immacu- 
late Dharma to revolve, all sentient beings m the ten 
quarters of the universe who may listen to my teach- 
ings or hear my name, be freed from all passions and 
awaken in them the Bodhicitta. 

(9) “Would that I all the tune accompany and pro- 
tect all sentient beings and remove for them things 
which aite not beneficial to them and give them innu- 
merable blessings, and also that through the sacrifice 
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of my body, life, and possessions I embrace all crea- 
tures and thereby practise the Right Doctrine. • 

(lo) “Would that, though practising the Doctrine 
in person, my heart be free from the consciousness 
of compulsion and unnaturalness, as all the Bodhisat- 
tvas practise the Doctrine in such a way as not prac- 
tising it yet leaving nothing unpractised ; for they have 
made their pranidhlnas for the sake of all sentient 
beings.” 
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'J'HEORETICALLY speaking, as we have seen 
above, the Bodhi or Bodhicitta is in every sentient 
being, and in this sense he is a Bodhisattva. In profane 
hearts^ it may be found enveloped in ignorance and 
egoism, but it can never be altogether annulled For the 
Bodhi, when viewed from Jts absolute aspect, transcends 
the realm of birth and death {samsdra)., is beyond 
the world of toll and trouble and is not subject to 
any form of defilement. But when it assumes a relative 
existence and is only partially manifested under the 
cover of ignorance, there appear various stages of 
actualisation or of perfection. In some beings it may 
attain a more meaningful expression than m others, 
while there may be even those who apparently fail on 
account of their accursed karma to show the evidence 
of its presence. This latter class is usually called “Icchan* 
tika,” that is, people who are completely overwhelmed 
by the passions. They are morally and religiously a 
mere corpse which even a great spiritual physician finds 
it almost'‘impossible to resuscitate But, philosophically 
considered, th^ glory of the Bodhi must be admitted 
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to be shining even in these ilark, ignorant soi^js. Such 
souls, perhaps, will have to go round many ac cycle 
of transmigration, before their karma loses its poign- 
ancy and becomes susceptible to a moral influence 
with which they may come in contact. 

This accursed force of karma is not the same in 
all beings, it admits ofall possible degrees of strength, 
and causes some to suffer more intensely than otherf. 
But there is no human heart or soul that Is absolutely 
free from the shackleof karma and ignorance, because 
this very existence ofa phenomenal worldls a product 
of ignorance, though this fact does not prove that 
this life is evil. The only heart that transcends the 
influence of karma and ignorance and is ali-purity, 
all-love, and all-intelligence, is the Dharmakftya orthe 
absolute Bodhi itself. The life of a Bodhisattva and 
indeed the end of our religious aspiration is to unfold, 
realise, and identify ourselves with the love and intel- 
ligence of that ideal and yet real DharmakAya. 

The awakening of the Bodhicitta (or intelligence- 
heart) marks the first step towards the highest good 
of human life. This awakening must pass through sev- 
eral stages of religious discipline before it attains 
perfection. These stages are generally estimated by the 
MahAyAnists at ten. They appear, however, to our 
modern sceptical minds to be of no significant con- 
sequence, nor can we detect any very practical and 
well-defined distinction between successive stages. We 
fail to understand what religious necessitj* impelled 
the Hindu Buddhists to* establish such,apparemly un- , 
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important stages one after another in our religious 
life. #We can see, however, that the first awakening 
of the Bodhicitta does not transform us all at once 
to Buddhahood ; we have yet to overcome with stren- 
uous efforts the baneful influence of karma and ig- 
norance which asserts itself too readily in our prac- 
tical life. But the marking of stages as in the grada- 
tion of the Da^abhQml in our spiritual progress seems 
to be altogether too artificial. Nevertheless I here take 
pains as an historical survey to enumerate the ten 
stages and to give some features supposed to be most 
characteristic of each BhOmt (stage) as expounded in 
the Avatamsaka Sutra Probably they will help 
us to understand what moral conceptions and what 
religious aspirations were working in the establishment 
of the doctrine of DagabhOmt, for it elaborately de- 
scribes what was considered by the Mah&ydmsts to be 
the essential constituents ofBodhisattvahood, andalso 
shows what spiritual routine a Buddhist was expected 
to pursue. 

The ten stages are- (l) Pnimudita, (s) Vimaia, (3) 
Prabhakarl, (4) Afcismalt, (5) Sudurjayi, (6) Abhimukhi, 
(7) DdrangamS, (8) Acaia, (9) SAdhumatJ, (10) Dhar- 
mamegha. 

( 1 ) The Pramudtta. 

• Pramudita means “delight” or “joy" and marks the 
first stage of Bodhisattvahood, at which the Buddhists 
emerge Srom a cold, self-sufficing, and almost nihilistic 
contemplatior^ of Nirvlna as 'fostered by the Qravakas 
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and Pratyekabuddhas This spiritual emergcECe and 
emancipation is psychologically accompanied ly an 
intense fecJing of joy, as that which is experienced 
by a person when he unexpectedly recognises the 
roost familiar face in a faraway land of strangers. For 
this reason the first stage is called “joy.” 

Even in the midst of perfect tranquiUity of Nfrrina 
in which all passions are alleged to have died away 
as declared by ascetics or solitary philosophers, the 
inmost voice in the heart of the Bodhisattva moans 
in a sort of dissatisfaction or uneasiness, which, though 
undefined and seemingly of no significance, yet refuses 
to be eternally buried in the silent grave of annihilation. 
He vainly gropes in the darkness; he vainly seeks 
consolation in the sam&dbi of non>resistance or non* 
activity ; he vainly finds eternal peace in the gospel 
of self-negation ; his soul is still troubled, not e-vaetJy 
knowing the reason why. But as soon as the Bodbicitta 
(intelligence-heart) is awakened from its somnolence, 
as soon as the warmth of love (mahdkarurta) pene- 
trates into the coldest cell of asceticism, as soon as 
the light of supreme enlightenment {makaprajiid) dawns 
upon the darkest recesses of ignorance, the Bodhisattva 
sees at once that the world is not made for self- 
seclusion nor for self-negation, that the Dhannak£>*a 
is the source of “universal effulgence,” that Nir%’ana 
if relatively Wewed in contrast to birth-and-death is 
nothing but sham and just as unreal as any worldly 
existence; and these Insights finally lead hifci to feel 
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emancif»ted from the snarl of ijjnorance and elevated 
to the»same position as now occupied by himself. 

(2) The Vimald. 

Vimali means “freedom from defilement,” or, affir- 
matively, “purity.” When the Bodhisattva attains, 
through the spiritual insight gained at the first stage, 
t® rectitude and purity of heart, he reaches the 
second stage. His heart is now thoroughly spotless, 
It IS filled with tenderness, he fosters no anger, no 
malice. He is free from all the thoughts of killing 
any animate beings Being contented with what belongs 
to himself, he casts no covetous eyes on things not 
his own. Faithful to his own betrothed, he does not 
harbor any evil thoughts on others His words are 
always true, faithful, kind, and considerate He likes 
truth, honesty, and never flatters. 

(3) Prabhdkari 

Prabhakarl means “brightness,” that is, of the intel- 
lect. This predominantly characterises the spiritual 
condition of the Bodhisattva at this stage Here he 
gains the most penetrating insight into the nature of 
things He recognises that all things that are created 
are not permanent, are conducive to misery, have no 
abiding selfhood {dtman), are destitute of purity, and 
subject to final decay. He recognises also that the 
real nature of things, however, is neither created nor 
subject t?> destruction, it is eternally abiding in the 
jelfsame essence, and transcends the limits of time 
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and space. Ignorant beings not seeing this truth are 
always worr>’1ng over things transient and worthless, 
and constantly consuming their spiritual encrg>' with 
the fire oI avarice, anger, and infatuation, which in 
turn acctimulates for their future existcnces'the ashes 
of wiser}' and suffering. This nrefehed condition of 
sentient beings further stimulates the loving heart of 
the Bodhjsattva to seek the highest intelligence ff 
Buddha, which, giving him great spiritual energy, ena- 
bles him to prosecute the gigantic task of universal, 
emancipation. His desire for the Buddha-intclligcnce 
and his faith in it are of such immense strength that 
he \\ould not falter even for a moment, if he is only 
assured of the attainment of the priceless treasure, 
to plunge himself into fhesmehcring fire of a volcano. 

(4) TAr Arei^mati. 

Arcismatl, meaning •‘inflammation," is the name 
given to the fourth stage, at which the Bodhisattva 
consumes all the sediments of ignorance and evil 
passions in the fier>’ crucible of the punfying Bodhi. . 
He practises here most strenuous!}' the thirtj'-seven 
virtues called Bodhip^ksikas which arc conducive to 
the perfection of the Bodhi. These virtues consist of 
seven categories • 

(I) Four Contemplations {smrtyHstkdna) . i. On the 
impurity of the body; a On the evils of sensuality; 

3. On the evanescence of the wordly interests ; 4. On 
the non-existence of itman in things comfkwite. 

(U) Four Righteous Efforts : j.To 



prevent ^vils from arising; 2. To suppress evils already 
existir^* 3. To produce good not yet in existence; 
4- To preserve good already in existence. 

(III) Four Forces of the Will {tddkipdda): i. The 
determination to accomplish what is willed; 2. The 
energy to concentrate the mind on the object in view; 
3* The power of retaining the object in memory ; 4. 

intelligence that perceives the way to Nirvina. 

(IV) Five Powers {indrya), from which all moral good 
IS produced: i. Faith; a. Energy, 3 Circumspection; 
4. Equillibriura, ortranquillity of mind; 5 Intelligence. 

(V) Five Functions {bald): Same as the above * 

(VI) Seven Constituents of the Bodh.\ [bodkyanga)'. 
t. The retentive power; 2. Discrimination, 3. Energy; 
4- Contentment; 5. Modesty; 6. The balanced mind, 

7» Large-heartedness 

,(VII) The Eightfold Noble Path {bryamarga). 1. 
Right view; 2. Right resolve, 3. Right speech, 4. 
Right conduct , 5 Right livelihood , 6 Right recollec- 
tion; 8. Right tranquilisation, or contemplation 


* The distinction between tbe five indnyas and the five 
balas seems to be rather redundant But the Hindu philosophers 
usually distinguish actor from action, agent from function or 
operation Thus the sense-organs arc distinguished from sensa- 
tions or sense-consciousnesses, and the manovijo^na (mmd) 
from its functions such as thinking, attention, memory, etc. 
The 4tman has thus come to be considered the central agent 
that controls all the sensuous andintellectual activities Though 
the Buddhists do ‘not recognise this differentiation of actor 
and action'* m reality, they sometimes loosely follow the 
popular usage. • 
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(5) Sudurjaya. • 

Suclurjayi means "very difficult to conquer." The 
Bodhisattva reaches this stage when he, completely 
armed with the Un’rty-seven Bodhlpdksihas and guided 
by the beacon-light of Bodhi, undauntedly breaks 
through the column of evil passions. Provided with the 
two spiritual provisions. love and wisdom, and being 
benefiitcd by the spirits of all the Buddhas of the past, 
present, and future, the Bodhisattva has developed an 
intellectual power to penetrate deep into the system of 
existence. He perceives the Fourfold Noble'Truth in 
its true light; he perceives the highest reality in the 
Tath&gata; he also perceives that the highest realityi 
though absolutely one in its essence, manifests Itself 
in a world of particulars, that relative knowledge 
(samvrtti) and absolute knowledge [paramartka) are 
two aspects of one and the same truth, that when 
subjectivity is disturbed there appears particularity, 
and that when it is not disturbed there shines only 
the eternal light of Talhagatajfti (TalhSgata-know ledge) 

(6) The Abkimukhi. 

Abhimukh! means "showing one’s face," that is, 
the presentation of intelligence {prajita) before the 
Bodhisattva at this stage. 

The Bodhisattva enters upon this stage by reflecting 
on the essence of all dhamias which are throughout of 
one nature. When be perceives the truth, his heart 
is filled with great love, he serenely contemplates on 
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the of ignorant beings who are constantly going 
astray yielding themselves to evil temptations, clinging 
to the false conception of ^oism, and thus making 
themselves the prey of eternal damnation. He then 
proceeds to contemplate the development of evils 
generally. There is ignorance, there is karma; and in 
this fertile soil of blind activity the seeds of conscious- 
^less are sown ; the moisture of desire thoroughly soaks 
them, to which the water of egoism or individuation 
is poured on. The bed for all forms of particularity 
is well prepared, and the buds of nSmarOpas (name- 
and*form) most vigorously thrive here. From these we 
have the flowers of sense-organs, and which come in 
contact with other existences and produce impressions, 
feel agreeable sensations, and tenaciously cling to them. 
From this clinging or the will to live as the principle 
of individuation or as the principle of bh&va as is 
called in the Twelve Nidftnas, another body consisting 
of the five skandhas comes into existence, and, passing 
through all the phases of transformation, dissolves and 
disappears. All sentient beings are thus kept m a per- 
petual oscillation of combination and separation, of 
pleasure and pain, birth and death But the insight 
of the Bodhisattva has gone deeply into the inmost 
essence of things, which forever remains the same and 
in which there is no production and dissolution 

(7) The DUrangatnd 1 

DOran^ama means “going faraway.” The Bodhisat- 
tva enters uqpn this stage by attaining the so-called 
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UpSyajfti, i c. the knowledge that enables thim to 
produce any means or expediency suitable fqc bis 
work of salvation. He himself abides in the principles 
of f&nyatd (transcendcntality), (non*individu- 

ality), and apranihita (dcsirc/cssncss), but his loving- 
kindness keeps him busily engaged among sentient 
beings. He knous that Buddhas are not creatures 
radically and essentially different from himself, but 
does not stop tendering them due homage. He isal- • 
ways contemplating on the nature of the Absolute, 
but he does not abandon the practice of accumulating 
merits. He is no morecncumbered with worldly thoughts, 
yet he does not disdain managing secular affairs. He 
keeps himself perfectly aloof from the consuming fire 
of passsion, but he plans all possible means for the 
sake of sentient beings to quench the enraging flames 
of avanee (Jabha), anger [dve^a), and infatuation (maba). 

He knows that all individual existences are like dream, 
mirage, or the reflection of the moon in the water, 
but be works and toils in the world of particulars 
and submits himself to the domination of karma. He 
is well aware of the transcendental nature of Pure 
Land {sukkdvaii), but he describes it with material 
colors for the sake of unenlightened masses. He knows 
that the Dharmakdya of alt the Buddhas is not a 
material existence, but be does not refuse to dignify 
himself with the thirty-two major and eighty minor 
excellent features of a great man or god {mahdpurusa). 

He knows that the language of all the Budlihas does 
not fall within the ken of human comprehension, but 



he endeavors with all contrivances {uphyd) to make 
it intolligible enough to the understanding of people. 
He knows that all the Buddhas perceive the past, pre- 
sent, and future in the twinkling of an eye, but he 
adapts himself to divers conditions of the material 
world and endeavors to help sentient beings to under- 
stand the significance of the Bodhi according to their 
dpstinies and dispositions. In short, the Bodhisattva 
himself lives on a higher plane of spirituality far remov- 
ed from the defilements of worldliness ; but he does 
not withdraw himself to this serene, unmolested sub- 
jectivity; he boldly sets out in the world of particu- 
lars and senses; and, placing himself on the level of 
ignorant beings, he works like them, he toils like 
them, and suffers like them, and he never faib all 
these times to practise the gospel of lovingkindness 
and to turn over (farivarta) ail bis merits towards 
the emancipation and spiritual edification of the mas- 
ses, that is, he never gets tired of practising the ten 
virtues of perfection {paramita). 

That is to say, (I) the Bodhisattva practises the 
virtue of charity (dana) by freely giving away to all 
Sentient creatures all the mcnts that he has acquired 
by following the path of Buddhas (z) He practises 
the virtue of good conduct (fita) by destroying all 
the evil passions that disturb serenity of mind. (3) 
He practises the virtue of patience {isdnti), for he 
never gets irritated or excited over what is done to 
him by ignorant beings. (4) He practises the virtue 
of strenuousueis {vriya\ for he never gets tired of 
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accumulating merits and of promoting good-wHI among 
his fellow-creatures. (5) He practises the virtue of 
calmness {dkyatia), for Ws mind is never distracted 
in steadily pursuing his Avay to supreme knowledge. 
(6) He practises the virtue of intelligence [frajfia), 
for he always restrains* his thoughts from wandering 
away from the path of absolute truth. (7) He practises 
the virtue 'of tactfulness {updya), for he has an ine.v- 
haustible mine of expediencies ready at bis command 
for the work of universal salvation. (8) He practises 
the virtue of wiU*to-do {pranidhana) by determinedly 
following the dictates of the highest inte[[igence.’( 9 l 
He practises the virtue of strength {bala)^ for no evil 
influences, no heretical thoughts can ever 'frustrate 
or slacken his efforts for the general welfare ofpeo- 
.ple. (to) Finally, he practises the virtue of knowledge, 
(jildna), by truthfully comprehending and expounding 
the ultimate nature of beings. 

' (8) The Acalds 

AcaMi, “immovable," is the name for the eighth 
stage of Bodhisattvahood When a Bodhisattva, tran- 
scending all forms of discursive or deliberate knowledge, 
acquires the highest, perfect knowledge called 
patlikadhannaksanti, he is said to have gone beyond the 
seventh stage. AnutpattikadharmaksAnti literally means 
“not-created-being-forbcarance"; and the Buddhists 
use the term in the sense of keeping one’s thoughts in 
conformity to the views that nothing in this world 



has ever been created, that things are such as they 
3re, • e. they are Suchness itself. This knowledge is 
also called non-conscious or non-deliberate knowledge 
in contradistinction to relative knowledge that consti- 
tutes all our logical and demonstrative knowledge. 
Strictly speaking, this so-called knowledge is not 
knowledge in its ordinary signification, it is a sort of 
imconscious or subconscious intelligence, or immediate 
knowledge as some call it, m which not only willing 
and acting, but also knowing and willing are one 
single, undivided exhibition of activity, all logical 
or natural transition from one to the other being 
altogether absent. Here indeed knowledge is will 
and -will is action; “Let there be light," and there 
is light, and the light is good, jt is the state of a 
divine mind. 

At this stage of perfection, the Bodhisattva’s spiri- 
tual condition is compared to that of a person who, 
attempting when in a dreamy state to cross deep waters, 
musters all his energy, plans all schemes, and, while 
at last at the point of starling on the journey, sudden- 
ly wakes up and finds all his elaborate preparations 
to no purpose. The Bodhisaltva hitherto showed untir- 
ing spiritual efforts to attain the highest knowledge, 
steadily practised all virtues tending to the acquirement 
of Nirvana, and heroically endeavored to exterminate 
all evil passions, and at the culmination of all these 
exercises, he enters all of a sudden upon the stage 
of Acali’ and finds the previous elaboration myste- 
riously vanish'id from his conscious mind. He cherishes 
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now no desire forBuddhahood, Nin’^na, orBo^h/citta, 
much less after worldliness, egoism, or the satisfaction 
of evil passions. The conscious striving that distin- 
guished all his former course has now given way to a 
state of spontaneous activity, of saintly innocence, 
and of divine playfulness. He wills and it is done. 
He aspires and it is actualised. He is nature herself, 
for there is no trace in his activity that betrays any 
artincial lucubration, any voluntary or compulsory res- 
traint. This state of perfect ideal freedom may be 
called esthetical, which characterises the work of a 
genius. There is here no trace of consciously follow- 
ing some prescribed laws, no pains of elaborately ' 
conforming to the formula. To put this poetically, the 
inner life of the Bodhisattva at this stage is like the 
lilies of the held whose glory is greater tlian that of 
Solomon in all his human magniHcence. 

Kant's remarks on this point are very suggestive, 
and I will quote the following from his Kritik der 
Urtetlskraft (Reclam edition, p. 173): 

"Also muss die Zweckniassigfceit im Produkte der 
schonen Kunst, ob ste rwar absichtlicb ist. doch niclU 
absichtlich scheitien : d. i , schone Kunst muss als Natur 
anzusehen sem , ob man sich ihrer rwar als Kunst 
. beuTisst jst. Als Natur aber erscbeint ein Produkt 
der Kunst dadurch, dass zwar ajlc Punktiichkeit in 
der Uebereinkunst mit Rcgein, nach dencn alleln das 
Produkt das verden kann, was cs soil setn.anpetro/Tcn 
wird, aber ohne Pcinlichkeit, d. t, ohnc tine Spur 
ru zeigen, dass die dein KDnsllcr vor Augen 
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geschw^ibt und seinen Gemiithskraften Fessein ange- 
legt fiaben.'* ' 


(9) The S^kumati. 

Sldhumati, meaning “good intelligence,’’ is the name 
given to the ninth stage of Bodhisattvahood. All the 
^odhisattvas are said . to have reached here, when 
sentient beings are benefilted by the Bodhisattva's 
attainment of the highest perfect knowledge, which 
IS unfa^omable by the ordinary human intelligence. 
The knowledge leads them to the Dharma of the 
deepest mystery, to the Samidhi of perfect spirituality, 
to the Dhdrant of divine spontaneity, to Love of 
absolute purity, to the Will of utmost freedom. 

The Bodhisattva will acquire at this stage the four 
Pratisamvids (comprehensive knowledge), which are 
(t) Dharmapratisamvid, (2) Arthapratisamvid, (3) Nir- 
uktipratisamvid, (4) Pratibhanapratisamvid. By the 
Dharmapratisamvid, the Bodhisattvas understand the 

' In this connection it is very interesbng also to note that 
Carlyle expresses the same sentiment about the greatness of 
Shakespeare in his Hero IVorehtf ‘‘If 1 say that Shakspeare 
is the greatest of Intellects, I have said all concerning him. 
But there is more in Shakspeare's intellect than we have yet 
seen It is what I call an unconscious intellect, there is more 
virtue in it that he himself is aware of. Novalis beautifully 
remarks of him, that ihose dramas of his arc Products ol 
Nature too, as deep as Nature herself I find a great truth in 
this saying, Shakspeare's Art is not Artifice, the noblest worth 
of It IS npt there by plan or precontrivance It grows from 
the deeps of Nature, through this noble sincere soul, who is a 
yoice of Nature*' 
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self-essence (svabMva) of all beings; by the^Artha- 
pratisamvid, their individual attributes ; by the Nffukti- 
pratisamvid, their indestructibility ; by the Pratibhana- 
pratisamvid, their eternal order. Again, by the first 
intelligence they understand that all individual dharnias 
have no absolute reality; by the second, that. they 
are all subject to the law of constant becoming; by 
the third, that they are "no more than mere names? 
by the fourth, that even mere names as such are of 
some value. Again, by the first intelligence, they com- 
prehend that all dharmas are of one reality which is 
indestructible; by the second, that this one reality 
differentiating itself becomes subject to the law of 
causation; by the third, that by virtue of a superior 
understanding all Buddhas become the object of ad- 
miration and the haven of all sentient beings ; by the 
fourth, that in the one body of truth ail Buddhas 
preach infinite lights of the Dharma 

(toj T'Ar Dhartnameghd, 

Dharraameghi, "clouds of dharma," is the name of 
the tentli and final stage of Bodhisattv'ahood. The , 
Bodhisattvas have now practised all virtues of purity, 
accumulated all the constituents of Bodhi, are fortified 
with great power and intelligence, universally practise 
the principle of great love and symfMthy, have deeply 
penetrated into the mystery of individual existences, 
fathomed the inmost depths of sentiency, followed 
step by step the walk of all the Tathftgatas. Every 
thought cherished by the Bodhisattva«now dwells iq 
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all thc»Tathigatas* abode of eternal tranquillity, and 
evcrjv deed practised by him is directed towards the 
ten balas (power), * four vai^iradyas (conviction), " 
and eighteen avenikas (unique characteristics), * of the 
Buddha. By these virtues the Bodhisattva has now 
acquired the knowledge of all things {sarvajna), is 
dwelling in the sanctum sanctorum of all dhiranls 
jnd s.imAdhis, have arrived at the summit of all 
activities. 

‘The ten powers of the Duddh.i are. (i) The mental power 
which discriminates between right and wrong, (3) The know- 
ledge of the retribution of karma. <3) The toowledge of all 
the difTercnl stages of creation, (s) The knowledge of all the 
different forms of deliverance. (5! The knowledge o£ all the 
different dispositions of sentient beings. (6) The knowledge 
of the final destination of all deeds, (7) The knowledge 
of all the different practices of meditation, deliverance, and 
tranquilisation, (8) The knowledge oi former existences, 19) 
The unlimhed power of dwnalton. (lol The knowledge of the 
complete subjection of evil desires iifrava) 

*The four convictions {paifAraJyaf) of the Buddha are: (i> 
That he has attained the highest enlightenment, (z> That he 
has destroyed all evil desires,i 3 iTh 3 t he has rightly described 
the obstacles that lie in the way to a life of righteousness, 
(4) That he has truthfully taught the way of salvation 
, * The eighteen unique characteristics which distinguish the 

Buddha from the rest of mankind are (1) He commits no 
errors. Since time out of mind, he has disciplined himself in 
morality, meditation, uttelligence, and lovingkindness, and as 
the result his present life is without faults and free from all 
e«l thoughts (3) He is faultless m his speeches. Whatever he 
speaks comes from his transcendental eloquence and leads 
the audience to a higher conception of life 13^ His mind is ’ 
faultless. As he has trained himself in samidhi, he is always 
calm, serene, and contented. (4) He retains his sameness of 
heaK {samAktlavUa.^ that is, his love for sentient beings is 
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Tile Bodhi^atti'a .if (hw stajjc ts a prrson/ficatian 
of love and sympathy, which freely issue froM the 
fovmt of his inner will He jjathers the cbiids of 
virtue and wisdom, in which he manifests himself 
In manifold figures; he produces the lightnings of 
Ihiddhi, VidyAs, and VaicAradyas ; and shaking the 
whole world \<.ith the thunder of Dharma be cnishcs 
all the evil ones; and pouring forth the showers of 
Good Law he quenches the burning flames of ignorance 

universal and not discriminative, Jlis mind J» free from 
ihoughts of particularity that is, Itisabidmf; 

in truth transcendental, his thoo^hu arc not ilistraceed hy 
objects of the senses. (6) Resignation {ufdii) The Buddha 
knows e%erything. yet he is calmly resigned.(7>iLsaapiralion 
is unfathumable, that is, his desire to save all beings from the 
sufferings of ignorance knows no bounds (g) Ills energy >* 
inexhatistibfc, vhich he applies with utmost vigor to the sal* 
vation of benighted souls. 191 llis mentation Ktmrjt) is inex* 
haustible, that is, he is ever conscious of all the good doc* 
trines laught by alj the Buddhas of the past, present, and 
future. (101 Ills intelligence (frajnJ) 1$ inexhaustible, that is. 
bein^ in possession of all-intcIIigencc which knows no limits, 
he preaches for the benefits of all beings. (11) Ilisdeliverancc 
(vmuktt) IS permanent, that is, he has eternally distanced all 
evil passions and sinful aiiachroents <131 His knowledge of 
deliverance {vimuJthjnSna} is perfect, that is, his intellectual . 
insight info ail states of dchverance is uichout a flaw, (tyl 
He possesses a wisdom whichdirecisallhis bodily movements' , 
towards the benefit and enlightenment of sentient beings (14) 

He possesses a wisdom which directs all his speeches toward 
the edification and conversion of bis fclIow-creatures. (lylHe 
possesses a wisdom which reflects in his clear mind all the 
turbulent states of ignorant sonls, from which he removes the 
dark veil of nescience and folly (16) He knovs all the past. 

(171 He knows all the future (181 He knons^all the present^ 
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and pajsion in which all sentient creatures are being 
consumed. 


The above presentation of the DafabhQmt ^ of 
Bodhisattvahood allows us to see what ideal life is 
held out by the Mah^ySnists before their own eyes 
^nd in what respect it differs from that of the 
f^rSvakas and Pratyekabuddhas as well as from that 
of other religious followers. MahAyfinism is not con- 
tented to make us mere transmitters or "hearers” 
of the teachings of the Buddha, it wants to inspire 
with all the religious and ethical motives that stirred 
the noblest heart of (^dkyamuni to its inmost depths. 
It fully recognises the intrinsic worth of the human 
soul; and, holding up its high ideals and noble 
sspifations, it endeavors to develop all the possibili- 
ties of our soul-life, which by our strenuous efforts 
and all-defying courage will one day be realised even 
on this earth of impermanence We as individual 
existences are nothing but shadows which will vanish 
as soon as the conditions disappear that make them 
possible, we as mortal beings are no more than the 


‘ For an elaborate exposition of the DaqabhOml, see the 
Avatamsaka (sixty volume edition, fas *4*z7)i the furangama, 
Vasubandhu's Commentary on Asanga’s Cemfirekenstve Treat- 
ise on Makayantsm (fas 10— n), the Vtjndnamilra fdsira 
(fas. 91, etc., and for a special treatment of the subject 
consult tlys sHtra beanng the name, which by the wayexists 
in a Sanskrit version and whose brief sketch is given by 
.Rapindia Milra.in BudMut Literature, p.&i seq. 
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ihouwndf of duily part/cics that archaphazacJJyand 
powerless!)' scattered about before the cyclooe of 
karma; but when we arc united in the love and 
IntcIIfjjencc of the Dharmakiya in which wc have our 
being, wc are Bodhisattvas, and wc can immovably 
stand against the tempest of birth and death, against 
the overwhelming bbst of ignorance. Then even an 
apparently msignifiCTm aet of lovingkindness will lead 
finally to the eternal abode of bliss, not the actor 
alone, but the whole community touhich he belongs. 
Because a stream of love spontaneously flows from 
the lake of IntclHgencc*heait which is fed 

by the ine.xhaustible spring of the Dharmakdya, while 
ignorance leads only to egoism, hatred, avarice, 
disturbance, and universal misery. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

NIRVANA. 

^^IRVANA, according to MaMySna Buddhism, is 
not understood in its nihilistic sense. Even with 
the (^rdvakas or Hinayanists, Nirvfina in this sense is not 
so much the object of their religious life as the recog- 
nitio'n of the Fourfold Noble Truth, or the practise 
of the Eightfold Path, or emancipation from the yoke 
of egoism. It is mostly due, as far as 1 can see, to 
nomBuddhist critics that the conception of Nirvdna 
has been selected among others as one of the most 
fundamental teachings of Buddha, declaring it at 
the same time to consist in the annihilation of all 
human passions and aspirations, noble as well as 
Worthless. 

In f act, NirvSna literally means “extinction" or 
“dissolution" of the five skandhas, and therefore it 
may be said that the entering into Nirvana is tanta- 
mo unt to the annihilation of the material existence 
and o f all the passions. Catholic Buddhists, however, 
do not understand NirvAna m the sense of emptiness, 
for they say that Buddhism is not a religion of death 
nor for the dead, but that it teaches how to attain 
eternal fife, how to gain an insight into the real 
.nature of tlvngs, and how to regulate our conduct 
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in accordance with the highest truth. TJKrefore, 
Buddhism, when rightly understood in the sf^rit of 
its founder, is something quite different froip what 
it is commonly supposed to be by the general public. 

I will endeavor in the following pages to point out 
that Nirj^na_tn the sense of a total annihilation of 
human activities, is by no means the primar>^ an d so le 
object of Buddhists, and then proceed to elucidate it 
what signification it is understood in the Mah4yina Bud- 
dhism and see what relative position NirvSna in its 
3IahiyAnistic sense occupies In the body of Buddhism 

Niktlislie Nirvana not the First Object. 

In order to see the true signification of Nirvina, 

‘ it is necessary first to observe in what direction 
Buddha himself ploughed the waves in his religious 
cruise and upon what shore he finally debarked. This 
will show us whether or not NirvSna as nihilistic 
nothingness is the primary and sole object of Bud- 
dhism, to which every spiritual effort of its devo- 
tees is directed. 

If the attainment of negalwistic NirvAna were the 
sole aim of Buddhism, ue should naturally expect 
Buddha's farewell address to be chiefly dealing with 
that subject In his last sermon, however, Buddha 
did not leach his disciples to concentrate all their 
moral efforts on the attainment of Nin’Anic quietude, 
disregarding all the forms of activity that exhibit them- 
seh'es in life Far from it. He told them, according 
to the Maiianibbdna sutta (the Book of the Great, 
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decease, 5. B. B. Vol. XI. p. i r4) that “Decay is 
inherent in all component thin|«sl Work out your sal- 
tation u [th dil ig ence ! '* This exhortation of the strenuous 
fife is quite in lurmony with the last words of Buddha 
as recorded in A^vapho^a^^ BuiiJ/ietearifa (Qiinese 
translation, Chap xwi) They were: 

"Even if I Jjvcd a fcalpa tonger. 

Separation would be an inevitable end 
A body composed of various ai^gregates, 

Its nature is not to abide forever. 

‘'Having finuhed benefiting oneself and others. 

Why live t longer to no purpose ) 

Of gods and men that should be saved. 

Each and all had been delivered. 

'•0 ye. my disciples! 

Without interruption transmit the Good Dharmal 
Knou ye that things are destined to decay 1 
Never again abandon yourselves to grief I 

"But pursue the Way withjdiligence, 

And mivc at the Home of No-separationL 
Tliavc lit the Lamp of Intelligence, 

That shining dispels the darkness of the world 

“Know ye that Che world endureth notl 
As yc should feel happy [when ye scej 
The parents suffering a mortal disease 
Are released by a treatment from pain , 

“So with me, I now give up the vessel of misery. 
Transcend ' the current of birth and death, 

* V'terally, “to advance against.” 
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And am eternally released from all pain and sjSerlng- 
This too must be deemed blest. . , 

‘•Ye should uell guard joursclvesi , 

Never give yourselves op to indulgence I 
All^that-exists-fi nally c omes to_an jndl 
Inow enter into NtrvAna^** * 

In this we find Buddha's characteristic admonition 
to his disciples not to waste time but to work o^t 
their salvation with diligence and rigor, but we fail 
to find the gospel of annihilation, the supposedly fun- 
damental teaching of Buddhism. 

Did then Buddha start in his religious discipline to 
attain the absolute annihilation of all human aspirations 
and after a long meditation reach the conclusion that 
contradicted his premises? Far from it. His first and 
last ambition was nothing else than the emancipation 
of all beings fr o m ign orance, misery, and suffering 
through enlightenment, knowledge, and truth. When 
hUra the evil one was exhausting all his evil powers 
upon the destruction of the Buddha m the beginning 
of bis career, the good gods in the heavens exclaimed, 
to the evil one. - 

“Take not on thyself, O M&ra, this vain fatigue, — 
throw aside thy malevolence and retire to thy home. 
This sage cannot be shaken by thee any more than 
the mighty mountain Mem by the wind. 

« Cf Beal s translation jn the S. B. E. Vol XIX. pp- 
307. 3095—3101. Beal utterly mlrundersUnds the 

Chinese original. « 

* The Baddhacarita, Cowell’* tranrlacion In the S. B E Vol 
lUX. p. MS- « * • 
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“EvQn fire might lose its hot nature, water its fluid- 
ity, oarth its steadiness, but never will he abandon 
hU resolution, who has acquired his merit by a long 
course of actions through unnumbered eons. 

“Such is the purpose of his, that heroic effort, that 
glorious strength, that compassion for all beings,— 

he attains thej iighestlwlsdomjo r siich ness, /a//va] , 
iie will never rise from his seat, just as the sun does 
not rise without dispelling the darkness. 

“Pitying the world lying distressed amidst diseases 
and passions, he, the great physician, ought not to be 
hindered, who undergoes all his labors for the sake of 
the remedy-knowledge. 

“He, who, when he beholds the world drowned in 
the great flood of existence and unable to reach the 
further shore, strives to bring them safely across,— 
would any right-minded soul offer him wrong? 

“The tree of knowledge, whose roots go deep in 
firmness, and whose fibres are patience,— whose flowers 
are moral actions and whose branches are memory 
and thought, — and which gives out the Dharmaasits 
fruit, — surely when it is growing it should not be cut 
down.” 

These words of the good gods in the heavens truth- 
fully echo the motive that stirred Cakyamuni to take 
up his gieantic task of u nivers aL§alyation.,and.W£Lar&- 
as beior e to percewe a particle _of the_ 
nihilistic speculatioiTwhich is su ppos ed to characterise 
Nirvana. The Buddha from the very first of his reli- 
*^oiis course ,?earched after the light that will iJlumi- 
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rule the whole universe and dispel -the dartjjess of 
nescience. t 

. W'hat enlightenment, then, did the Buddha, pursuing 
his first object, finally gain ? What truth was it that 
he is said to have discovered under the Bodbi tree 
after six years' penance and deep meditation? As is 
universally recognised, it was no more than the Four- 
fold Noble Truth and the Twelve Chains of Depent 
dence, which are acknowledged by the MaMj'ftnists as 
well as by the Hinaydnists as the essentially original 
teachings of the Buddha. What then was his subjec- 
tive state when he discovered these truths ? How did he 
feel in hts inmost being after this Intellectual triumph 
over egoistic thoughts and passions? According to the 
Southern tradition, the famous Hymn of Victory U 
said to be his utterance on this occasion. It reads 
(The Dkamtapada, 153): 

“Many a life to UaDsmigrate, 

Long quest, no rest, bath been mj fate, 
Tent-desjgner uiqDisitive lor, 

Fainlul birth from state to state. 

( “Tent-designer, I know thee now; 

Never again to biuld art thoo; 

Quite ont are aH thj joyful fires. 

Rafter broken and roof-tree gone, 

Into the vast my heart goes on. 

Gams Etemity—dead desires.” ' 

In this Hymn of Victory, the “tent -designer" means 

• From A. J. Hdnsunds's translation of Dkammapada. , 
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the cg(^ that is ^supj^sed_to Jjc a subtle existence be* 
hind fur mental experiences. As was pointed out else- 
where^ the negative phase of Buddhism consists in 
the eradication of this^o-siibstratum orjhc “design^;” 
of eternal trans tnlufation. Ttie Buddha now finds out 
that this ego-soul is a fantasmagoria and has no final 
existence ; and with this insight his ego-ccnttic desires 
^hat troubled him so long nrc eternally dead ; ha feels 
the breaking up of their limitations; he is _absorbedjj 
m^lia~£tera al Vast, in whje h^-e all live and move] 
^nd have our being . No shadow is ^perceptible here! 
that supucsts anvthinp of an,.absolute. nothingness! 
^PPQ^ed tQ_bft the, attribu te pLNirvAna. 

Before proceeding further, let us see what the 
Mah&yina tradition says concerning this point The 
tradition varies in this case as in many others. 
According to Beal’s Romantic History of Budd/ta, 
which Is a translation of a Chinese version of the 
Buddkacarila l^Fo fen htng c/iiug), ' Buddha is reported ij 
to have exclaimed this 

‘'Through ages past have I acquired continual rnerit, 

That which my heart desired have I now attained, 

How qu ickly h ave L artived_ jat_the ever-constant^ndition. 
And landed on the vejX Jhor£-ltf NirvAna. 

^ e.gnrrQ jif ^ and o p position of the world . 

The Lord ol the Kamalokas, Mira Pisuna, 

Thes e are unable now to affect, they a re :ivltpUy_d£St£OTeri. 

By the power of religious merit and of wisdom are they cast away. 


' P. 225'* Beal’s translation is not always reliable, and I 
uoulil have my own if the Chinese original were at all accessible. 
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Let a man but pcraescrc with nnflJnchinu rrsolntioi^ 

And seek Supreme Wisdom, it will not be hard to acquire It 
When Once obtained, then farewell to all sorrows. * 

AH sin and guift arc forever done away." * , 

Viewing the significance of. Buddhism in this light, 
it is evident that Buddha did not emphasise so much 
the doctrine of Nir%’3na in the sense ofa tofaiabni^ation 
of human aspirations as the abandonment of egoism 
and the practical regulation of our daily life in accord^ 
ance with this view. NlrvAna in which all the n assiops 
noble and base are supposed _t o h a ve been ^‘blow'n 
out like a lamp” was not the most coveted objec t of . 
Buddhist life. On the con tjaf>*i Bu ddhism advises_ all 
its foIloK’ers to exercise most strentrousl y all th eir 
' spiritual en er^ ToT a'uam^ ^rfect'fr'ewiom from ^h e 
bondage of^ignoranc e and egoism; because that is the 
only way in' which we can conquer tho vanity' of 
worldliness a nd enjoy the bliss of eternal life . The 
. following verse from the Visuddhi Magga (XXI) prac- 

' The gSthAs supposed to be the first utterance of the 
Buddha atter his euiightenment, according to RockhiU's 
of &e Buddha (p. jj) compiled from Tibetan sources, give 
an iokling of nihilism, though 1 am inclined to think that the 
original Tibetan will allow a difTerent interpretation when 
examined bv some one who is better acquainted with the 
spirit of Buddhism than Rockhiil Rockbill betrays in not a 
few cases his insulhcieut knowledge of the subject he treats 
His translation of the gitbis is as follous; 

“All the pleasures of the worldly joys. 

All which are known among the gods, ^ 

Compared with the of ending existence. 

Are not as its suteenth part. , < 
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tically^sums up the teaching of Buddhism as far as 
its negative, and individual phase is concerned: 

* “Behold how empty is the world, 

MogharJkjal In thonghtfulcess 
Let one remove belief in self, 

And pass beyond the realm of death 
The king of death will never find 
The man who thus the world beholds."* 

• 

Nirvana is Positive. 

It is not my intention here to investigate the historical 
side of this question; we are not concerned with the 
problem of how the followers of Buddha gradually 
developed the positive aspect of NirvSna in connection 
Viith the practical application of his moral and religious 

“Sorry is he whose burden is heavy, 

And happy he who has cast it down; 

When once he has cast off his burden, 

He will seek to be burthened no more. 

j “When all existences are put away, 

1 When all notions are at an end, 

I When all things are perfectly known, 

) Then no more will craving come back." 

In the UdSna, IL, a, we have a stanza corresponding to the 
first g&thS here cited, but the UdOna does not say “the joy 
of ending existence," but “the destruction of desire ” 

According to the Lahta Ftsfara, ihe Buddha’s utterance of 
victory is (RSjendra Mitra’s Edition p 448) : 

"Cinna vartmopac&nta rajSh ^usk^ S;ravi na punah gra- * 
vanti. Chinne vartmani varttate duhkhisyaisonta Ucyate." 
’iVarren's Buddktsm tm Translatiens, p. 376. 
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tcacliinm; nor nrc wi* cn^j-igcd in tractn;* thcfiroccss 
of rvoitjtion thfotfjfli «hich nnJ<J}i.i‘5 noble rcsol'inon 
to save a!! sentient bcinjj^ from ignorance and miscr>’ 
wan l>rougbt otii tnont conspicnonnly by bin later 
dcvotcen. What I winh to nUtc hereabout tfic positive 
conception of Nir\lru and its develojuncnt is this; 

' The MahAyAna fiuddliiini was th e first rclip^u^Jrjich* 
mg in India that contradicted the doctrineofXin‘An.i 
as conceived by other Hindu tTimkcTs wFo'mw” m it 

a coTn{)I«Tc""anmhnati6n"orT»ahg, for "fli cry thought 

tlm^istcncc ij cvd.jmd evil is misiTy. and the o nly 
way to escape misery ls_^o destroy the ro ot of exi itence, 
which is nothing less than the total cessation of human 
desire s and activities in Xirs'Anic u ncon sciousness. The 
Yoga taught solf*forgetfuInc5S indetp meditation; the 
Samkhya, the absolute separation of Purusa from 
Prafcrti. svhich means undrsturbed self-contemplation; 
the VedAnta. absorption in the Pralffla. whi cli, js .tlie 
" total suppression of all particiilars_;_and Jhus^alLof 
them considered emancipation ffo m. hu man desire s 
and aspirations a heaycnV bliss^ that is. NirvA na. 
Metaphysically speaking, they might have been correct 
each in its own way, but, ethically considered, their 
views had little significance in our practical life and 
showed a sad deficiency in dealing svith probiems of 
morality. 

The Buddha was keenly aware of this flaw In 
their doctrines He taught, llierefore, that NirvAna 
does not consist in the complete stoppage of Existence, 
but in the practise of the Eightfold P.^th. This moral 
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practi^' leads to the unalloyed joy of Nii v&na, not, 
3S the tran quillisation of huma n aspiration s, but as 
the fi^ lfilmcn t or u nfoldin g of human life . The word 
Nirvina in the sense of annihilation was in existence 
prior to Buddha, but it was he who gave a new 
significance to it and made it worthy of attainment 
by men of moral character. All the doctrinal aspects 
•of Nirvana are later additions or rather development 
made by Buddhist scholars, according to whom their 
arguments are solidly based on some canonical passages. 
Whatever the case may be, my conviction is that 
those who developed the positive significance of 
Nirvina are more consistent tvitb the spint of the 
founder than those who emphasised another aspect of 
it. In the Udana we read (IV., 9) 

“He whom life torments not, 

Who sorrows not at the approach of death, 

If such a one is resolute and has seen NirvSna, 

In the midst of grief, he is gnefless. 

The tranquil-mindetl Bhikkhu, who has uprooted the 
thirst for existence, 

By him the succession of births is ended, 

He IS born no more." * 

According to the Mah&yamstic conception Niry&na 
is not the annihilation of the world and the putting 
an end to life, but if i s to live in the wh irlnool of 
b irth and death and yet to be above it. Itj§ affir* 
mation and fulfilment, and this_is_don^ not blindly 
and egoistically . for Nirvftna is e nlighten ment. Let ’ 
us see How this is. 


••Geticiai D.»M. Strong's ttanslation, p. 64 
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The Mahdydnistic Conception of Nirvanlx. 

While the conception of NirvSna seems tq have 
remained indefinite and confused as far as Hinaj-anism 
goes, the Mahiyina Buddhists have attached several 
definite shades of meaning to Nirvina and tried to 
give each of them some special, distincth'e character. 
When it is use d in its most comprehensive metaphy -c 
sical sense, it becomes synon ^Tnous with Suchness 
[tattca^ or with the DharmalcAya. When we spe.a fe 
"oT Buddlia 's entran_w^ jt .ioeans_t he en d 

' of material e.\ist e nce. he., death. When it is used 
in contrast tt^ birth, and^ death (jamjdra) or to passio n 
and sin (h/eca), it .si gnifies in the former case an 
ctemaJ life stafejaf^immortajity, and in the fatte r 
*case a state of conscio usness th at follo ws from t he 
recognition of the presence of the D barmakiya in 
, individuaPe.xisfencesr'Nirvin'aTias thus become a very 
comprehensive term, and this fact adds much to the 
confusion and misunderstanding with which it has 
been treated ever since Buddhism became knowTi to 
the Occident. The so-called "primiti%-e Buddhism” 
is not altogether unfamiliar with all these meanings 
given to Nirvana, though in some cases they might 
have been but faintly foreshadowed , htost of European 
m issionaries and schola rs ha ve i g nored this fact an d 
wa nted to see in I*hrvana but one definite, stereot^’p ed 
sense which will loosen or trotie all the diffi cuLt_kn.ots 
connected with its us e One scholar would select a 
certain, passage in a certain sQtra, where the mearflng , 
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is tolfrably distinct, and taking this as the key 
endeavor to solve all the rest; while another scholar 
would^ do the same thing with another passage from 
the scriptures and refute other fellow^workers. The 
majority o f them, h oweve r, h ave found for.missionary 
purpo ses to be advanta g eo us t o hold one mea ning 
promi nently above all the others that may be considere d 
^ possib l y the meanjng_pf_Nirvana.^..This. one .meaning 
t hat h as been m ade s pecially, conspicuous is its negatt»' 
vi stic intem retation . 

According to the VtiiittnamdtTa cdstra (Chinese 
version Vol. X.), the Mahiyina Buddhists distinguish 
four forms of Nirv&na. T hey are: 

( I ) Absolute Nirvana , as a s ynonym of tlie__D h_ar- 
makAya. It is eternally immaculate in its essence and 
constitutes the truth and reality of all existences. 
Though it manifests itself in the world of defilement 
and relativity, its essence forever remains undefiled. 
While it embraces m itself innumerable incomprehen- 
sible spiritual virtues, it is absolutely simple and 
immortal , its perfect tranquillity may be likened unto 
space in which every conceivable motion is possible, 
but which remains in itself the same. It is universally 
present in all beings whether animate or inanimate ’ 
and makes their existence real. In one respect it can 
be identified with them, that is, it can be pantheisti- 
cally viewed; but in the other respect it is transcen- 

‘The \ext does not expressly say '’animate or inanimatt", 
but this is the author's own interpretation according to the 
general spirit j>f MahiySnism 
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dental, for every being as it Is is not Nin’dnc. This 
spiritual significance is, however, iwyond the ken of 
ordinary human understanding and can be gj-asped 
only by the highest Intelligence of Buddha. 

f2) Vpadhifeja Nirz'ana, or NIrvflna that has some 
/residue. This Is a state of enlightenment which c.nn 
be attained^ b y Biiddlitsts i n the ir Meting TheDhaf- 
makSya which was dormant in them is now awakened* 
and freed from the “affective obstacles,” * but they 
arc yet under the bondage of birth and death; and 
thus they are not yet absolutel y free /rojo the misery 



/sin. This form of Nirrina seems to be what is gene- 
[rally understood by Occidental missionary’-scholars as 
I the NirvAna of Buddhists. While in lifetime, they have 
I been emancipated from the egoistic conception of the 
sovil, they have practised the Eightfold Path, and they 
' There are two obstacles to final emancipation: (1) affec- 
tive, and (2» intellectoat. The former is our unenlightened af- 
fective or eznotional or subjective life and thelatteroDrinrcl- 
lectual prejudice. Buddhists should not only be pure in heart 
but be perfect in intelligence. Pious men are of course saved 
from transmigration, bat to attain perfect Buddbahood they 
must have a clear, penetrating intellectual Insight into the 
significance of life and existence and the destiny o' the uni- 
verse. This emphasising of the rational element bi religion is 
ene of the most charactenstic points of BudiLbism. * > 
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have destroyed all the roots of karma that makes,' 
possible their metempsychosis in the world of birth [ 
and d^ath (Jowrara), though as the inevitable sequence! 
of their previous karma they have yet to suffer all ' 
the evils inherent in the materia! existence. But at 
^^lst they have had even this mortal coil dissolved away, ; 
and have returned to the original Absolute from which 
^y virtue of ignorance they had come out and gone 
through a cycle of births and deaths. This state of 
supramundane bliss m the realm of the Absolute is 
Anupadlfcsa Nirvdna, that is, Nirvana that has no 
residue. 

AYrr 4-ff <t that has no abode. In. thlsj^the 
Buddha-essence has not only been freed from the curse 
of passion and sin {kleia\ but from the intellectual 
prejudice, which most tenaciously clings to the mind. 
The Buddha-essence or the Dharmakaya is revealed 
here in its perfect purity. All-embracmg love and all- 
knowing intelligence illuminate the path ^He wh o has 
attained to t hia state of subjectiv e enlightenment js 
said to ha ve n o a bodCj^ no dwelling place, that is to 
say, he is no more subject to th e transm igration of 
birth and death (samsdra), nor doM he cling to Nir- 
vana as the ab ^e of comple te rest , in short, he is 
above Samsara and Nirv5n a. His sole object in life is 
to benefit all sentient beings to the end of time, but 
this he proposes to do not by his human conscious 
elaboration and striving Simply actuated by his all- 
embracing love which is of the Dharmakaya, he wishes 
JQ deliver all ins fellow-creatures from misery, he does 
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not seek his own emandpation from the futinoil of 
life. He is ful!y aware of the Iransitoriness of.wwrjdiy 
interests, but on this account he desires not tp shun 
them. With his all-knowing intelligence he gains a 
spiritual insight into the ultimate nature of things and 
t)}c final course of existence. He is one of those reli- 
gious men "that weep, as though they wept not ; that 
rejoice as though they rejoiced not ; that buy, as thougi 
they. possessed not; that use this world, as not abusing 
.it; for the fashion of this world passes away." Nay, 

I he is in one sense more than this; his life is full of 
* positive activity, because his heart and soul are devo- 
ted to the leading of all beings to final emancipation 
and supreme bliss. When a man attains to this stage 
of spiritual life, he is said to be in the Nirs'flna that 
has no abode. 

A commentator on the Vijildnam&tra ^dstra adds 
that of these four forms of Nirvana the first is pos- 
sessed by every sentient being, whether it is actual- 
ised in its human perfection or lying dormant in posse 
and miserably obscured by ignorance ; that the second 
and third are attained by all the (^rSvakas and Pra- 
tyekabuddhas, while it is a Buddha alone that is in 
possession of all the four forms of Nirvftna. 

Ntrvdna as the D&arrnakdya. 

It is manifest from the above statement that in 
/MahiySnism ffirvana has acquired several shades of 
/meaning psychological and ontological. This apparent 
I confusion, however, is due to the piirely idealistif 
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tendency* of MahiyAnism, which ignores thedistinc* 
tion thuaUy made between being and thought, object 
and si^ijcct, the perceived and the perceiving. Nir\-Ana 
is not only a subjective state of enlightenment but 
an objective power through whose operation this 
beatific state becomes attainable. It does not sim ply 
n^ean a total absorp tion in„the_Absolute,or_o|l^manci- 
?ation fr om earthly desires in lifetime as exemplified 
^ the life of the Arhat MahAyAnists perceive in 
^•rvAna not only this, but also its identity «ith the^ 
DharmakAy a, or SuchnesT, and recognise its uniyersaj 
spiritual p resence in al l sentient be intrs 
When Nigirjuna says in his Madhyamtka ^dstra^ 
that : "That is called NirvAna which is not wanting, 
la not acquired. ~is n ot in termittent, is not non-inter* 
nuttent, i s not subject to destruction, and is not 
created he evidently speaks ofNIrvAna as a synonym 
of Charmak Aya, that “Is,”' fn its first sense as above 
described. Chandra Kirli, therefore, rightly comments| 
that NirvAna issarva-kalfian^if^i^j^pam,^i.c.,thau 
which transcends all the forms of determination.' 

* This IS one of the most important philosophical texts of 
Mahiyinism Its original Sanskrit with the commentary of 
Chandra Kirti has been edited by Satis Chandra Acharya 
and published by the Buddhist Text Society of India. The 
otiginal lines run as follows (p. 193>' 

'‘Aprahinam, asamprSptam, anucchinnam, a;igvatam, 
Aniruddham, anutpannam, evani nirv&nam ucyate " 

’Literally, that which is characterised by the absence of all 
rJiarlcterisation^ 
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iNirvAna is an absolute, it is above the relativity of 
j existence (Mava) and non-extsfcnce (aMdva) * 
Nir\’Ana is sometimes spoken of as possessing four 
attributes; (t) eternal (n/fya), (2) blissful 
{3> self-acting (a tman), and f4) pure ((«ph Judging 
from these qualities thus ascribed to Nirvdna as its 
essential features, NirvAna is here again identified with 
the highest reality of Buddhism, that is, with th e 
DharmakAya It is eternal because it is immaterial; it 

is blissful because it is above all sufferings ; it is 

self-acting because it knoivs no compulsion; it is 
pure bcciuise It is~not d^ledl?y passion and error. * 

* Cf. the following (fom the AfJ</fi}amilat 

"Ohavecl abblvo bhlvac ca nirvlnam ubhayam kathani: 
Asamsfcrtam ca nirvlnam bhlvAbhaili ca samskrtam." 

Or, “TasmSnna bhlvo nAbhlvo ninSnatniti ytijyate'* 

* In the Vtsuddk^~^fagsa XXI- (Warren’s iranslauon, p. 
376 ct seq\ we read that there are three starting points of 
dehrerance arising from the consideration of the three predoni' 
inant qualities of the constituents of being i 1. The conside- 
ration of their beginnings and ends {eads the thoughts to the 
unconditioned ; s. The insight into their miserabteness agitates 
the mind and leads the thoughts to the desireless; 3. The 
consideration of the consiitaents of being as not having an 
ego leads the thoughts to the empty. And these three, we 
are told, constitute the three aspects of NirvSna as uncondi- 
tioned, desireless, and empty. Here we have an instance in 
the so-called Southern "pnimtive" Buddhism of viewing 
NirvSna in the Mahaylnistic light which I have here explained 
at length. 

En passant, let us remark that as Buddha d»d not leave 
any document himself embodying his whofe system, there 
sprairg^ tfp dryaWnre several schools eivl^mutf 
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, Nirvana in its Fourth Sense. 

No*further elucidation is needed for the first signifi* 
cation* of Nirvina, for we have treated it already 
when^ explaining the nature of the 'Dharmakaya. Nor 
is it nccessarj’ for us to dwell upon the second and 
the third phases of it The Occidental missionary- 
scholars and Orientalists, however one-sided and often 
biased, ha%'c almost exhaustively investigated these 
points from the PAli sources. What remains for us 
now is to analyse the MahiyAnistic conception of 
Nir\-4na which was stated above as its fourth signifi- 
cation, 

Nin'&na . briefly speakings, is .a. realisation in_this life 
of the al l-embracing love and all-knowing intelligence 
of JDharma kAya. It is the unfolding of the reason of 
existence, which in the ordinary human life remains 
tnore or less eclipsed by the shadow of ignorance and 
egoism. It does not consist m the mere observance 
of the moral precepts laid down by Buddha, nor m 
the blind following of the Eightfold Path, nor in 
retirement from the world and absorption in abstract 
meditation The MahSyAnistic NirvAna is fuU of energy 
and activity which issues from the all-embracing love 
of the Dharmakaya. There is no passivity in it, nor 
a keeping aloof from the hurly-burly of worldltness. 

the Master's view in divers ways, each claiming the legitimate 
interpretation, that in view of this fact it is illogical to 
conclude that Southern Buddhistaistheauthontative represen- 
tation par*e«ellence of original Baddhism, while the Eastern 
or tlje Northern is a mere degeneraoon 
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He who is in this Nirvana does nof seek \Test in 
the annihilation of hitman aspirations, does not flinch 
in the face of endless transmigration. On the contrarj’* 
he plunges himself into the ever-rushing current of 
SamsAra and sacrifices himself to save his fellow^’-crea- 
turcs from being eternally drowned in it. 

Though thus the MahlyAna Nir\'4na is realised only 
in the mire of passions and errors, it is never con,* 
taminated by the filth of ignorance. Therefore, he 
that is abiding in NIrvAna, even in the whirlpool of 
egoism and in the darkness of sin, does not Jose his 
alhsccing insight that penetrates deep into the ultimate 
nature of being. He is aware of the transitoriness of 
things. He know's that this life is a mere passing 
moment in the eternal manifestation of the Dharmak&ya, 
whose W'ork can be realised only in boundless space 
and endless time. As he is fully awake to this knowledge, 
he never gets engrossed in the world of sin. He lives 
in the world like unto the lotus-flower, the emblem 
of immaculacy, which grows out of the mire and 
yet shares not its defilement. He is also like unto a 
bird flying in the air that does not leave any trace 
behind it. He may again be likened unto the clouds 
that spontaneously gather around the mountain peak, 
and, soaring high as the wind blows, vanish away 
to the region where nobody knows. In short, is 
bevood._lhe_re alm of S arosaia.and 

Vimaiakirti Siilra (chap. VIJL): 

“Vimalakirti asks Mafiju^ri: .'How^is it that* you 


living in, and yet 
1 Nirv&na. 

We read in the 
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declate^all [human] passions and errors are the seeds 
of Biiddhahood?* 

“Maftju^ri replies i *0 son of good family! Those 
who cling to the view of non-activity \asaviskritd\ 
and dwell in a state of eternal annihilation do not 
awaken in them supremely perfect knowledge [anutlara- 
iom^ak-saml>odht\. Only the Bodhisattvas, who dwell 
in the midst of passions and errors, and who, passing 
through the [ten] stages, rightly contemplate the ulti- 
mate nature of things, are aWc to awaken and attain 
intelligence \prajild]. 

‘“Just as the lotus-flowers do not grow in the dry 
land, but m the dark-colored, waterly mire, O son 
of good family, it is even so (with intelligence 
or bodht)'\. In non-activity and eternal annihilation which 
are cherished by the (^r&vakas and the Pratyekabuddhas, 
there is no opportunity for the seeds and sprouts of 
Buddhahood to grow. Intelligence can grow only m 
the mire and dirt of passion and sin. It is by virtue of 
passion and sm that the seeds and sprouts of Buddha- 
hood are able to grow. 

‘“O son of good family! Just as no seeds can grow 
in the air, but in the filthy, muddy soil, — and 
there even luxuriously, — O son of good family, it is 
even so [with the Bodhij It does not grow out of 
non-activity and eternal annihilation. It is only out 
of the mountainous masses of egoistic , selfish 
thoughts that Intelligence is aivakened and grows to 
the incoftiprehensible wisdom of Buddha-seeds. 

.‘V‘0 son Qf good familyl Just as we cannot ob- 
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tain priceless pearls unless we dive into tbe^ depths 
of the four great oceans, O son of good famifj', it is 
even so [with Intelligence] If we do not dive deep 
into the mighty ocean of passion and sin, how could 
we get hold of the precious gem of Buddha-essfcnce? 
Let it therefore be understood that the primordial 
seeds of Intelligence draiv their vitality from the midst 
of passion and sin.* ’* In a Pauline epistle we read, 
“From the foulness of the soil, the beauty of neiv 
life grows.*' And Emerson sings ; 

"Let me go where'er I will, 

I bear a sky'boro roosic sull. 

'Tis not in the high stars alone. 

Nor ui the cop of bedding flowers. 

Nor In the redbreast's mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles m showers, 

I'But in the mod and scum of things. 

(There always, always, something sings" 

Do we not see here a most explicit statement of 
the i^IahUyamstic sentiment? 

Nirvana and Samjdra are One. 

The most remarkable feature in the 5fah4yinistic 
conception of Nirv&na is expressed in this formula : 
“Yas klegas so bodhi, yas samsAras tat nirvAnam .*' 
W hat is sin or pas sion, that is I ntelligence, what is 
birth and d eath (or transmigration), that is Nirvi na. 
This IS a rather bold and revolutionising proposition 
in the dogmatic history of Buddhism. But it is no 
more than the natural development of the Spirit that 
was breathed by its founder. ^ ♦ 
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In llic Vigesacinta'brahma^parip^ceka it is 

said tjjat (chap. H)‘: 

‘ ‘SamsAra is NirvAna, b ecause there is, when viewed 
from ti\e ultima te natur e of the .Dharmakdya, nothing 
go ing* o ut of, n or coming into, existence, [samsira 
being only apparent ]: Nirvi na is samsira) w hen it is 
coveted a nd_adhcr ^d to." 

^ In another place [pp. cit.) the idea is expressed in 
much plainer terms : “The essence of all things is 
m truth free from attachment, attributes, and desires; 
therefore, they are pure, and, as they are pure, we 
know that what is the essence of birth and death 
that is the essence of Nirvlna, and (hat what is the 
essence of Nirvana that is the essence of birth and 
death {samsara). In oth er words. Nirvanajs j:ot_to| 
be s ought outside of this world, which, jthqugh^WM* 
sient, '"I s '^in "YeaTi ty_no. more than Nirvana itself. I 
Because it is contrary to our reason to imagine that/ 
there is Njrvina and there is birth and death (sa?«i«ra,) 
and that the one lies outside the paJe of the other, 
and, therefore, that we can attain Nirvana only after 
We have annihilated or escaped the world of birth 
and death. If we are not hampered by our confused 
subjectivity, this our worldly life is an activity of 
Nvrv&na itself." 

Nagarjuna repeats the same sentiment m his 
amika Qdstra, when he says* 

‘ There are three Chinese translaUons of this MahSydna 
text, by Ddarenaraksa, Kamirajiva, and Bodhiruci, between 
s6ji ajd Ji JX 
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I ' “Samsira is in no way to be distinguUhcO from Nirvana:' 
Nirvana is in no way to be distinguished from simsara.’** 

Or, 

j "The sphere of Nirvana is the sphere of Samsira: 

I Not the slightest distinction exists. between them.'’l 

Asanga goes a step further and boldly declares 
that all the Buddha-dharmas, of which NTrvSna or 
Dharmakaya forms the foundation, are characterise 
with the passions, errors, and sins of vulgar minds. 

’ He says in MahayanaSangraka ^Sstra (the Chinese 
Tripitaka, Japanese edition of iSSj, VIII., p. 84): 

“(i) All Buddha-dharmas are characterised with 
eternality, for the Dharmakiya is eternal. 

“(3) All Buddha-dharmas are characterised with 
an extinguishing power, for they extinguish all the 
obstacles for final emancipation. 

"(3) All Buddha-dharmas are characterised with 
regeneration, for the NirroSnakSya (Body of Transfor- 
mation] constantly regenerates. 

‘'{4) All Buddha-dharmas are characterised with the ^ 
power of attainment, for by the attainment [of truth] 
they subjugate innumerable evil passions as cherished 
by ignorant beings. 

"(5) All Buddha-dharmas are characterised with the 
desire to gam, ill humor, folly, and all the other 

I SamsSrasya ca nirvin&t kincid asti vicesanam 
Na nirvtaasya sam«3r4t fcmad asU vifesa^am. 

* NirvSnasya ca yS kotih feotih samsSrasya ca, * 

Vidyldanantaram kincil suraksnam vidjratc 
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passion% of vulgar minds, for it is through the Buddha's 
love tJiat those depraved souls are. saved. 

“(d) ^11 Buddha-dharmas are characterised with non- 
ottachment and non»dcf»lcnient, for Suchness which 
made perfect by these virtues cannot be defiled 
hy any evil powers 

“( 7 ) AH Buddha-dharmas are above attachment and 
defilement, for though all Buddhas reveal themselves 
in the world, worldliness cannot defile them." ' 
Buddha-dharma means any thing, or any virtue, or 
any faculty, that belongs to Buddbahood. Non-attach- 
ment is a Buddha-dharma, love is a Buddha-dharma, 
wisdom is a Buddha dharma. and in fact anything 
is a Buddha-dharma which is an attribute of the 
Perfect One, not to mention the Dbarmakiya or 
NirvAna which constitutes the very essence of Buddha- 
hood Therefore, the conclusion which is to be drawn I 
from those seven propositions of Asanga as above/ 
quoted is this : Not only is this world of constant! 
transformation as a whole NirvAna, but its apparent! 
errors and sins and evils are also the various phases ) 
of the manifestation of NirvAna 

The above being the MahAyAnistic view of NirvAna, 
it is evident that NirvAna is not something transcen- 
dental or that which stands above this world of birth 

' Concerning the similarity in meaning of this statement to 
the one just preceding, a commentator says that the sixth 
is the statical view of Sochnesa (or DharmakSya) and the 
seventh its dynamical view One e-cplains what the highest 
iealrty»cd ftaddYn^/n is and the othts -ahat it does ot ■works. 
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iand death, joy and sorrow, love and hate, peace and 
jtruggle. Nir\'5na is' not to be sought in the hsavens 
tor after a departure from this earthly tif^ nor in 
:he annihilation of human passions and aspirations. 
Dn the contrary, it must be sought in the midst of 
wofldiiness, as life with all its thrills of pain and 
/pleasure is no more than Nirvana itself. Extinguish 
your life and seek Nirvina in anchoretism, and yorr 
Nini'ana is forever lost. Consign your aspirations, 
hopes, pleasures, and woes, and everything that makes 
up a life to the eternal silence of the gra%’e, and you 
bury NirvSna never to be recovered. In asceticism, 
or in meditation, or in ritualism, or even in meta* 
physics, the more impetuously you pursue Kir\‘&na, the 
further assay it dies from you. It was the most 
serious mistake ever committed by any religious 
thinkers to imagine that Nirv&na w'bich is the complete 
satisfaction of our religious feeling could be gained 
by laying aside all human desires, ambitions, hopes, 


pains, and pleasures. Have your ou-n Bodhi {intelli- 
gence) thoroughly enlightened through love and know I- 
edge, and everything that w'as thought sinful and 


filthy turns out to be of divine purity. It is the same 
human heart, formerly the fount of ignorance and 


t goism, now the abode of eternal beatitude — Nfn'Sna 
hining in its intrinsic magnificence. 

Suppose a torch light is taken into a dark cell, 
which people had hitherto imagined to be the abode of 
hideous, uncanny goblins, and which on thataecouni 
they wanted to have completely dwtroyed to tjie 
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ground.* The bright light now ushered in at once 
disperses the darkness, and ev'er>’ nook and corner 
therein, is perfectly illumined. Everything in it now as- 
sumes its proper aspect. And to their surprise people 
find that those figures which they formerly considered 
to be uncanny and horrible are nothing but huge 
precious stones, and they further learn that every 
of those stones can be used in some way for 
the great benefit of their fellow-creatures. The dark 
cell is the human heart before the enlightenment of 
Nirv4na, the torch light is love and intelligence. When 
love warms and intelligence brightens, the heart finds 
every passion and sinful desire that was the cause of 
unbearable anguish now turned into a divine aspiration. 
The heart itself, however, remains the same just as 
much ^ as the cell, whose identity was never affected 
either by darkness or by brightness. This parable 
nicely illustrates the MahSyanistJC doctrine of the 
identity of Nirvflna and SarosAra, and of the Bodhi 
and Klec:a, that is, of intelligence and passion. 

Therefore, it is said; 

“All sins transformed into the constituents of enlightenment' 
The vicissitudes of Samslra transformed into the beatitude 
ofNirvSna! 

All these come from the exercise of the great religious 
discipline {ufiya). 

Beyond our understanding, indeed, is the mystery of all 
Buddhas " ' 

’ TTtt Ih'tcourie on Buddhtt’ttsenct by Vasubandhu. The 
Japanese Tnpitalca edition of i88i, fas. II., p. 84, where the 
s*&nzS is eyiotedofrom the SSIra on tie Ineootfrehenstble. 
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Tbt Middle Course. 

In one sense the Buddha always showed an qciccttc, 
conciliator}’, 5>-nthctJC spirit in his teachings. He refused 
to listen to any extreme doctrine which elevates one 
end too high at the expense of the other and culmi- 
nates in the collapse of the whole edifice. When the 
Buddha left his seat of enlightenment under the B<#- 
dhi tree, he made it his mission to avoid both ex- 
tremes, asceticism and hedonism He proved through- 
out his life to be a calm, dignified, thoughtful, well- 
disciplined person, and at no time irritable in char- 
acter, — in this latter respect being so different from 
the sage of Nazareth, uho in anger cast out all the 
tradesmen in the temple and overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers, and who cursed the fig tree on 
which he could not find any fruit but leaves unfit to 
appease his hunger. The doctrine of the Middle Path 
{Madk^amdrga), whatever it may mean morally and 
intellectually, always charactensed the life and doctrine 
of Buddha as well as the later development of his 
teachings. His followers, however different in their • 
individual riews, professed as a rule to pursue stead- 
ily the Middle Path as paved by the Master. 'Even 
when NAgSrjuna proclaimed his celebrated doctrine 
of Eight No's which seems to superficial critics nothing 
but an absolute nihilism, he said that the Middle 
Path could be found only in those eight no’s. ‘ 

»Thjs is expressed in the first verse of the Jif^dhyafttia 
Qdjira, which runs as follows; < ♦ 
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Mahiydnism has certainly applied this synthetic 
mcthdd of Buddha to its theory of Nirv&na and 
ennobled it by fully developing its immanent signifi- 
cation. In the D iscourse on Buddka-esscnce^^asu- 
bandhu q uotes the_fQl{Q\ving passnge f mm thr* 

SAlra, which plainly shows t he path^along .which .the, 
Mahiyinists traveled before they reached their final 
conclusion: “Those who see only the Jransitoriness 
of existence are called_jiihilists,_and«those_who»see . 
oftly~t'he"er^nality of Nirv&na are called etemalists. 
Both views are incorrect.'* Vasubandhu then proceed s 
to say: “Ther_e iafe.-the_Pharmalvay.a_of.the.TatbAgata 
is free from both extremes, and on th a t accou nt-it 
«s called the Great E t ernal Perfec tion. When viewed 
from this absolute standpoint of Suchness, the logical 
distinction between Nirvina and Sams&ra cannot in 
reality be maintained, and hereby we enter upon the 
realm of non-duality.” And this realm of non-duality 
is the Middle Path of Nirvina, not in its nihilistic, 
but in its MahaySnistic, significance 

How to Realise Nirvana. 

How can we attain the Middle Path of NirvSna?/ 
How can we realise a life that ts neither pessimistic I 
asceticism nor materialistic hedonism ? How can we j 
steer through the whirlpools of SamsSra without being / 

“Anirodham anutpAdam anucchedam a^ievatam 
Anekirtham andnSrtham anigamam anirgamam." 

Literally, translated these lines read 
"No annihilation, no production, no destruction, no persistence, 

Jlo unity, no plurality, no coming in, no going out.” 
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swallowed up and yet braving their tu^bulcII^ gyra- 
tion? The answer to this can readily be given, ‘when 
we understand, as repeatedly stated above, thjit this^ 
life is the manifestation of the Dharmakajia, and that 
the ideal of human existence is to realise ^\nthin the 
possibilities of his mind and body all that he can 
conceive of the Dharmakdya. And this « e have found 
to be all-embracing love and all-seeing intelligencef 
Destroy then your ignorance at one blow and be 
done with your egoism, and there springs forth an 
eternal stream of love and wisdom. 

Says Vasubandhu : “By virtue of Prajfla [intelligence 
or wisdom J, our egoistic thoughts are destroyed; by 
virtue of Karup4 [lovej, altruistic thoughts are cherish- 
ed. By virtue of Prajftl, the [affective] attachment 
Inherent in vulgar minds is abolished; by virtue of 
Karun&, the [intellectual] attachment os possessed 
by the ^rSvakas and Prat>’ekabuddhas is abolished. 

By virtue of Prajni, NirvAna [in its transcendental 
sense] is not rejected; by virtue of KarunA, SamsAra 
[with its changes and transmigrations] b not rejected. 

By virtue of PrajfiA the truth of Buddhism is attained; 
by virtue of KarunA, all sentient beings are matured 
[for salvation].” 

The practical life of a Buddhist runs in tivo opposite, 
though not antagonistic, tiirections, one upward and 
the other downward, and the two are synthesised in 
the Middle Path of NirvAna. The upward^ direction 
points to the intellectual comprehension of the truth, 
while the downward one to a realisation of all-cmbra- . 
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cing U>ve among his rcllow-crcatures. One is comple- 
mented by the other. When the intellectual s id e is too 
muc}\ emphasised a t t he e xpense o f the emotional, 
Nve J iavc a Pratyckabuddha, a solitary thinker, whose 
fou ntain of tears is dry and docs not /low over the 
juffenn}^ of ~ h1s~'tcl lo\v-bcings. Whim the pmotional 
side alone is assert ed to the extreme, love acquires 
* egoistic tint that colors _ everything^Ommsi.Jn 
contact with it. Because It does not discriminate and 
takes sensuality /or spirituality. If it does not turn 
nut sentimentalism, it will assume a hedonistic form. 
How many superstitious, or foul, or even atrocious 
deeds in the history of religion have been committed 
under the beautiful name of religion, nr love of God 
and mankind! It makes the blood run cold when we 
think how religious fanatics burned alive their rivals 
or opponents at the stake, cruelly butchered thousands 
of human lives within a day, brought desolation and 
ruin throughout the land of their enemies, — and all 
these works of the Devil executed for sheer love of 
Godl Therefore, says Dcvala, the author of the 
Discourse oh the Makaf’iincsa {firea.t'tAan) “The wise/ 
do not approve lovingkmdness without intelligence, 
nor do they approve intelligence without loving- 
kindness; because one without the other prevents us 
from reaching the highest path." Knowledge is the eye. 
love is the limb. Directed by the eye, the limb knows 
how to move ; furnished with the limb, the eye can 
attain what it perceives. Love alone is blind, knowl- 
► edge alone is lame. U is only wtwai one is supplement- 1 
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^ ed by the other that we have a perfect, compfele man. 

In Buddha as the ideal human being we reco|nise 
the perfection of fove and intelligence; for it \^s in ’ 
him that the Dharmak&ya found its perfect realisation 
in the flesh. But as far as the Bodhisattvas are con- 
cerned, their natural endo%vments arc so diversified 
and their temperament is so uneven that in some the 
intellectual elements arc more predominant while in‘ 
others the , emotional side is more pronounced, that 
while some are more prone to practicality others 
preferably look toward intellectualism. Thus, as a 
matter of course, some Bodhisattvas will be more of 
philosophers than of religious seers. They may tend 
in some cases to emphasise the intellectual side of 
religion more than its emotional side and uphold the 
importance of prajfti (intelligence) above that of 
ikaruni (love). But the Middle Path of Nirvana lies in 
j the true harmonisation of prajhi and karunS, of bodfai 
and up^ya, of knowledge and Jove, of intellect and 
feeling. 

Love Awakens Intelligence 
But if we have to choose between the two, let us 
first ha\’e all-embracing love, the Buddhists would say; 
for it is love that awakens in us an intense desire 
to find the way of emancipating the masses from 
perpetual sufferings and eternal transmigration. The ^ 
intellect will now endeavor to realise its highest 
* possibilities; the Bodhi will exhibit its fullest strength. 

1 When it is found out that this life is an expression 
jef the Dharmak&ya which is one and eternal, ^tlfal t , 
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individual existences have no selfhood (dtman or/ 
svaifhdva) as far as they are due to die particular- 
isatiryi of subjective ignorance, and, therefore, that , 
wc^are true and real only when we are conceived! 
as one in the absolute Dharmakftya, the Bodhisattva’si 
love -which caused him to search after the highest' 
truth will now unfold its fullest significance. [' 

* This love, or faith in the Mahdyina, as it is some- 
times called, is felt rather vaguely at the first awake- 
ning of the religious consciousness, and agitates the 
mind of the aspirant, whose life has hitherto been 
engrossed in every form of egocentric thought and 
desire. He no more finds an unalloyed satisfaction, 
as the (Jilvakas or the Pratyckabuddhas do, in his 
individual emancipation from the curse of Sams&ra. 
Hovi'eversweetthe taste__of .release Trom .the bond 
of ignoranec, it is lacking something that makes the 
freedom ”‘pefr«Ky agreeable to the Bodhisattva who 
thinks more of others ^an of him self; to be sweet 
as well as acceptab le, it mu st be highly savored wit h 
lo vingkin dness which embraces all hts fellow-being s 
as his own children. The emancipation of the QrAvaka 
or of the Prayekabuddha is like a delicious food 
which IS wanting in saline taste, for it is no more 

than a dry, formal philosophical emancipation. Loro 

is that which stimulates a man to po beyond his own 

interests. It is the mother of all Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas The sacred motive that in d uces them to 
reno unce a li fe of Nirvanic self-c om placency, is noth - 
> ing but their boundless love for all beings. They do 
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not wish to rest in t heir individual emanc i patioa t hey 
want to have all sentient crcahires wthotit a s'mgle 
exception emancipated and blest in paradisiacal ^hap- 
piness. Love, therefore, bestows on us two spiritual 
benefits: (i) It saves all beings from misery and (2) 
awakens in us the Buddha-intelligence 

The following passages quoted at from 

Devala’s MaJiapunisa will help our readers to under- t 
stand the true signification .of NirvSna and the value 
of love (karund) as estimated by the SlaMy^nists. 

“Those who are afraid of transmigration and seek 
their own benefits and happiness in final emaiJcipation, 
are not at all comparable to those Bodbisattvas, who 
rejoice when they come to assume a material existence 
once again, for it affords them another opportunity to 
benefit others. Those who are only capable of f«®^hig 

their own selfish sufferings may enter into NirV^afand 

not trouble themselves with the sufferings of other 
creatures like themselves]; but the Bodhisatri’a- who 
feels in himself all the sufferings of his felloW-beings 
as his own, how can he bear the thought of leaving 
others behind while he is on his way to final emanci- 
pation, and when be himself is resting in r'trvSnic 

quietude? NirvSna in truth consists in rejoicing 

at other’s being made bappy, and Sams^ra in not so 
feeling He who feels a imK'crsal love for his fellow- 
creatures will rejoice in distnbuting blessings among 
them and find his Nirvhna in so doing. * 

1 Compare this Buddhist sentiment of universal lovc with 
that of the Christian religion and we shall see che mrth tlfat • ^ 
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“Suffering really consists in pursuing one’s egotistic 
happiness, while Mtrv&na is found in sacrificing one's 
welfare for the sake of others. People generally think 
that it is an emancipation when they are released 
from their own pain, but a man with loving heart 
finds it in rescuing others from misery. 

“With people who are not kindhearted, there is 
® no sin that will not be committed by them. They 
are called the most wicked whose hearts are not 
softened at the sight of others, misfortune and 
suffering. 

“When all beings are tortured by avarice, passion, 
ill humor, Infatuation, and folly, and are constantly 
threatened by the misery of birth and death, disease 

and decay how can the Bodhisattva live among 

them and not feel pity for them? 

“Of all good virtues, lovingkindness stands fore- 
most, ... It is the source of all merit ... It is the 

all religions are one at (he bottom. We read m Thomas k 
Kempis's Jmilalim of CAw/ (ch XIII) "My son, I descended 
from heaven for thy salvation ; I took upon me thy sorrows, 
not necessity but love drawing me thereto; that thou thyself 
mightest learn patience and bear temporal sufferings uiihout 
repining For front the hour of my birth, even until my 
death on the cros;, I was not without suffering of grief" 
This is eKacUy the sentiment that stimulates the Bodhisattvas 
to their gigantic task of universal salvation. Those ttho arc 
free from sectarian biases will admit without hesitation that 
there is but one true religion which may assume various* 
forms i^cording to circumstances. “Many are the roads to 
the summit, but when teached there «e have but one universal 
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mother of all Buddhas., . It induces others take 
refuge in the incomparable Bodhi. ’ c 

“The loving heart of a Bodhisattva is annoyed by 
one thing, that all beings are constantly tortured and 
threatened by all sorts of pain." ‘ 

Let us quote another interesting passage from a 
^lahiyina siltra. 

When VimaJakirti was asked why he did not fed c 
.well, he made the following reply, which is full of 
religious significance: “From ignorance there arises 
desire and that is the cause of my illness. As all 
sentient beings are ill, so am I ill. When all sentient 
beings are healed of their illness, 1 shall be healed 
of my illness, tooj Why? The Bodhisatt\‘a suffers 
birth and death because of sentient beings. As there 
is birth and death, so there is illness. When sentient 
beings are delivered from illness, the Bodhisatri’as 
will suffer no more illness. When an only son in 
a good family is sick, the parents feel sick, too ; 
when he is recovered they are well again. So it 
is with the Bodhisattva. He loves all sentient 
beings as his own children. When they are sick, he 
is sick too. When they are recovered, he is well 
again. Do you wish toknowwhencethisfsympatheticj 
illness is? The illness of the Bodhisattva comes from 
his all-embracing love {jaahakamna"). 

This gospel of univ'crsal love is the consummation 
of all religious emotions whatever their origin. Without 
this there is no religion — that is, no religitn that 
is animated with life and spirit. For it i^ in the faet , 
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and nature of things that we are not moved by 
mere contemplation or mere philosophising. Every 
religion may have its otNTi way of intellectually in- 
terpreting this fact, but the practical result remains 
the* same everywhere, viz that it cannot survive with- 
out the animating energy of love Whatever sound 
and fine reasoning there may be in the doctrine of 
, the Qr&vaka and the Pratyekabuddha, the force that 
is destined to conquer the world and to deliver us 
from misery is not intellection, but the will, i. e. the 
pOrvapranidhSna of the DharmakSya 

Conclusion. 

We now conclude What is most evident from what 
we have seen above is that the Mah&yAna KirvSna is 
not the annih ilation of life but its.enlightenment^Jhat 
It is not the nullificat ion of human passions and 
aspirations but their p urification and _ennoblem^t. 
This world of eternal transmigration is not a place 
which should be shunned as the playground of evils, 
but should be regarded as the place of ever-present 
opportunities given to us for the purpose of unfold- 
ing all our spiritual possibilities and powers for the 
sake of the universal welfare There is no need for us 
to shrink, like the snail into his cozy shelter, before 
the duties and burdens of life. The Bodhisattva, on 
the contrary, finds NirvAna in a concatenation of 
births and deaths and boldly faces the problem > 
of evil > and solves it by punfying the Bodhi from 
subjective ignorance. 
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rule of comhict U: 

“Sabha akaranam, 

Kusatasu opasampada, 

Sacitta patijodapanam; 

Etam btiddhincr alxanan.'' ' 

■ His aspiraitons are solemnly expressed 
which wc hear daily recited in the MahSySn^ Buddhist 
temples and monasteries and seminsn'es: * 

“Sentient being'p however innumerable, I lake 

Kvil passions, however Incttinjpiishsble, I lakcMi^fl®destroj~, 

The avenues of truth, however numberless, 1 take vfi*' to study j - 
The way of the Enlightened, however unsurpassihlc. ItaVc 
VOW' to attain.’* 

And an ihdcfAtiyable pursuit of these nphle aims 
wilt fin.'illy lead to the heaven of the ZJuddhhts. Nirvina, 
which is not a state of eternal quietude, hut the 
source of energy and intelligence. 

By way of summary, and to avoid all 
tions, let me repeat once more that Nirv&n^ ‘s thus 
no negation of life, nor is it an idle eonten’P^^^on 
on the misery of existence. The life of a Buddhist 
consists by no means in the monotonous repetition 
of reciting the siltras and going his rounds fc^ meab. 
Far from that. He enters into all the forms of 
activity, for he does not believe that universal emanci- 
I The Dkarmafada, XIV $. Nr. A. J. Edmunds's tran^b^'on is, 

‘ Ceasing to do all wrong. 

Initiation into goodnesa, , 

Cleansing the heart: 

This the rchgion of the Buddhas.” 



ipation^is achieved by imprisoning himself in the 
cloistor. 

‘ ^^oretically speaking, tflrvAna is t he dispersion of 
Uie c]ou ds_,o^ignorance hovering aroun^the light of 
BodhT. I^ Iorally, it is t he suppressio n of e goi sm and 
the awakening of lov^(^^r««<?^. Religiously^ it.is_the 
Absolute surr ender of th e s plf of the 

^harmakiv a. When the clouds of ignorance are dis- 
persing, our intellectual horizon gets clearer and 
wider ; we perceive that our individual existences are 
like bubbles and lightnings, but that tbay obtain 
reality in their oneness with the Body of Dharma. 
This conviction compels us to eternally abandon our 
old egoistic conception of life. The ego finds its 
significance only when it is conceived in relation to 
the not-ego, that is, to the alter, in other words, self- 
love has no meaning whatever unless it is purified 
by love for others. But this love for others must not 
remain blind and unenlightened, it must be in harmony 
with the will of the DbarmakAya which is the norm 
of existence and the reason of being. The mission of 
love is ennobled and fulfilled m its true sens® when 
We come to the faith that says "thy will be done.” 
Love without this resignation to the divine ordinance 
is merely another form of egoism • the root is already 
rotten, how can its trunk, stems, leaves, and flowers 
make a veritable growth? 

Let us then conclude with the follow’ing reflections 
of the Bodhisattva, in which we read the whole 
signification o'! Buddhism. 
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“Having practised all the six virtues of perfection 
{pdranfitd) and innumcraWc other meritorious tfeeds, 
the Bodbisattva reflects in this wise: 

“ 'All the good deeds practised by me arc for the 
benefit of all sentient beings, for their ultimatc‘^puri* 

■ fication [from sin}. By the merit of these good deeds 
I pray tlial all sentient beings be released from the 
innumerable sufTeririgs suffered by them in fhei* 
various abodes of existence. By tfie turning over 
(/anvar/a) of these deeds 1 would be a haven for 
all beings and deliver them from their miserable 
existences; 1 would be a great beacondight to all 
beings and dispel the darkness of ignorance and make 
the light of intelligence shine.’ 

“He reflects again in this wise: 

" ‘All sentient beings arc creating evil karma in 
innumerable ways, and by reason of this karma they 
suffer innumerable sufferings. They do not recognise 
the Tathigata, do not listen to the Good Law, do 
not pay homage to the congrt^ration of holy men 
All these beings carry an innumerable amount of 
^eat evil karma and are destined to suffer in innu- 
merable ways. For their sake I will in the midst of 
the three evil creations suffer all their sufferings and 
deliver every one of them. Painful as these sufferings 
are, I will not retreat, I will not be frightened. 1 will 
not be negligent, I wnll not forsake my fellow-beings. 
Why? Because it is the will fof the Dbarmakiya] 
that all sentient beings should be universally eman- 
cipated. 
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“He rf’eflects again in this wise; 

“ ‘RIy conduct will be like the sun-god who with) 
his universal illumination seeks not any reward, who 
ceases not on account of one unrighteous person to 
make a great display of his magnificent glory, who 
on account of one unrighteous person abandons not 
the salvation of all beings. Through the dedication 
{i>arivaria) of all my merits 1 would make every one 
of my fellow-creatures happy and joyous.' ’’ (The 
Avatamsaka Sutra, fas XIV). 
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hyrins of mahAyAna faith. 


^ DHARMAKAYA (TATHAgATA). 1 

In all beings there abidcth the Dharmakaya; 

With all virtues dissolved in it, it liveth in eternal 
calmness. 

It knoweth nor birth nor death, coming nor going; 

Not one, not two; not being, not becoming; 

Yet present everywhere in worlds of beings; 

This is what is perceived by all TathSgatas. 

All virtues, material and immaterial, 

Dependent on the Dharmak&ya, are eternally pure m it. 

Like unto the sky is the ultimate nature of the Dhar- 
makSya ; 

Far away from the six dusts, it is defilement-free. 

Of no form and devoid of all attributes is the Dhar- 
mak&ya, 

In which are void both actor and action : 

The Dharmakaya of all Buddhas, thus beyond com- 
prehension. 

Quells all the struggles of sophistry and dialectics, 
Distances all the efforts of intellection. 

Thoughts all are dead in it, and suchness alone abideth. 
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THE DHARMAKAyA OF TATHAGATA'^ 

In all the worlds over the ten quarters, 

O ye, sentient creatures living there, 

Behold the most venerable of men and gods, 

Whose spiritual' Dharma-body is immaculate and pure 

« 

As through the power of one mind, 

A host of thoughts is evolved 

So from one Dharma body of TathSgata, 

Are produced all the Buddha-bodies 

In Bodhi nothing dual there existeth, 

Kor IS any thought of self present 
The Dharma body, undehled and non dual, 

In Its full splendor manifesteth itself everywhere 

Its ultimate reality is like unto tiie vastness of space. 

Its manifested forms are like unto magic shows, 

Its virtues excellent are inexhaustible. 

This, indeed the spiritual state of Buddhas only 

AU the Buddhas of the .present, past, and future, 

Each one of them is an issue of the Dharma body 
immaculate and pure, 

Kesponding to the needs of sentient creatures, 

They manifest themselves everywhere, assuming cor- 
poreality which IS beautiful 

They never made the premeditation 

That they would manifest m such and such firms 

Separated are they from all desire and anxiety, ^ 

4ijid free and self acting are their resporfses , ^ * « 
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They^do not negate the phenomcnality of dharmas, 
Nor, do they affirm the world of individuals: 

, But manifesting themselves in all forms, 

Thcj» teach and convert all sentient creatures 

The Dharma*body is not changeable, 

Neither is it unchangeable; 

All dharmas [in essence] are without change, 

^ But manifestations are changeable. 

The Sambodhi knoweth no bounds, 

Extending as far as the limits of the Dharmaloka itself; 
Its depths are bottomless, and its extent limitless, 
Words and speeches are powerless to describe It. 

Of all the ways that lead to Enlightenment 
The Tath&gata knoweth the true significance; 
Wandering freely all over the worlds, 

Obstacles he encountereth nowhere. 


THE TATHAGATA. (i)® 

The TathSgata appeared not on earth. 

Nor did he enter into Nirvana; 

By the supreme power of his inmost will, 

He reveals himself freely as he wills * 

This fact is beyond comprehension, 

Bclongs^not to the sphere of a limited consciousness, 
Only an intelligence perfect and gone beyond 
Is’aljle to hSvc an insight into the realm of Buddhas 
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The matenal body is not the Tathdgata, ^ 

Nor IS the voice, nor the sound , 

Yet he is not beyond the visible and the audible 
The Buddha has indeed a power miraculous * 

<■ 

People of little faith are unable to know 
The inmost adytum of Buddhabood 
It IS by the perfecting of primordial karma intelligence 
That the realm of all Buddhas is revealed. 

AU Buddhas come from nowhere, 

And depart for nowhere 

The Body of Dbarma that is pure, immaculate, and 
incomprehensible, 

Is invested with a power miraculously free 
In infinity of worlds, 

Revealing itself in the body of Tatbagata, 

It universallj preaches the Law supremely excellent, 

And in its heart no attachment Lngers 

An intellect that knows no limits or bounds 
Perceives no obstacles in all dharmas, 

And penetrates into the depths of the Dharmaloka, 
Revealing itself with a power miraculously dmne 

All sentient beings and all creatures, 

It understandeth thoroughly without difficulty 
Its Bodies of Transformation are innumerable, 

And universally revealed m all the worlds 

Those who seek after AU knowledge 

May m course of time attain perfect enlighteninent, 

Let them above all purify the heart 
.And complete their disc^line «a Bodhisattvihood 



And ^cn they will see the Tathigata’s 
Immeasurable power that comes from his free will; 
Devoid of all doubts they are, and accompanied 
With'*sages whose virtue is unsurpassable. 


THE TATHAGATA ( 2 ) * 

The TathSgata, in pure golden color, 

And in person resplendent and majestic, 

In innumerable ages past, 

All merits hath accumulated. 

With bliss and wisdom all in perfection, 

And the highest enlightenment attaining. 

And with great loving heart animated, 

He now appearetb in this world of endurance. 

Men and devas and the eight hosts of demons, 
All pay him homage most reverent, 

Who, from his inmost self-being, 

Preacheth the deepest spintual Dharma 

Which is so unfathomably deep, 

That Buddha alone can understand it 
Multitudes of beings, ignorant and blind. 
Listening to it, are unable to comprehend. 

The Tathagata is the great leader of beings ; 
With* skill that is excellent and marvellous, 
Guiding all those ignorant souls, 

* By degrees bringeth them to Enlightenment. 
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The heart of all beings is miraculously bright,® 
And eternally calm in its being ' 

I’ure and immaculate and defilement free, ^ 
It IS replenished with all merits 

Its essence is like unto the sky 
Devoid of all liminations, 

Knoweth neither birth nor death, 

And there is neither coming nor departing 

internally abiding m the Dharma essence, 

It IS immovable as the Mount Sumeru 
The oneness in it of all beings 
Is indeed beyond finite knowledge 

Vulgar minds from time immemorial, 

Blindly clinging to alt passions, 

Are thrown deep into the ocean of pain, 

And know not how to escape 

The most profound doctrine of TathSgata, 

Full of meaning, spiritual and transcendental, 

With recipient intellects m all degrees, 

In harmony unfoldeth he the Law 

A shower of one taste from above 
Covering all the ten quarters. 

Grasses and trees, woods and forests, 

Roots and trunks, large and small, 

Of all growing on this vast earth 

Nothing IS there that thereby itself bcnefiteth not 

The Law delivered bj the Tathdgata 

May even be likened unto it ' 
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Wjlh one voice which is wondrous, 

giveth utterance to thoughts innumerable, 

That are received by audience of all sort, 

E>ch understanding them in his own way. 

In this wise among the assemblage, 

None is there but that enters upon nuddha-knowlcdgc 
Such is Buddha's miraculous power, 

Truly called ''Incomprehensible." 


REPENTANCE. • 

Those who repent as prescribed by the Dharma, 
Altogether their earthly sins uproot; 

As fire on doomsday the world will consume, 

With its mountain peaks and infinite seas. 

Repentance bums up of earthly desires the fuel, 
Repentance to heaven the sinners is leading; 
Repentance the bliss of the four Dhyinas imparteth; 
Repentance brings showers of jewels and gems; 

Repentance a holy life renders firm as a diamond; 
Repentance transports to the palace of bliss everlasting; 
Repentance from the triple world's prison releases ; 
Repentance makes blossom the bloom of the Bodhi. 
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Entering into and rising from the SamAdhi^spintual^cedom 
IS obtained ^ 

Transfonning jourscKes and travelling in all the ten quarters. 
Have for all beings the cause of evil desire removui, 

Aat} )ct them sceJ, tieinemncff w Ihe tJoctnnc ofSojn^dhi 

Would jc desire to attain to True Intelligence? 

Tncndly approach Rodhisattvas and TatbAgatas, 

Gladly listening to the doctnne transcendental and sublime. 
Attain j e the three disciplines *and remu\ c the tu o obstacles '*P 

Recognising diiTerencc m the disposition of beings, 

Apply the medicine proper fur each disease 

Love and sj’nipathy, sicill and expediency, each htUng the case, 

Try the proper means for the benefit of the multitudes 

Would ye know the true meaning of existence? 

The middle path lies m non attachment, neither yea 
nor nay , • 

Intelligence pure is unfathomable and unites m Suebness , 
Identify mine with thine, embracing the whole 

By the force of intellect, grasping the nature of beings, 
Teach the masses each lu accord with his capacity , 

The force of intellect penetrating through the heart of all 
beings, 

Destroys the root of transmigration m birth and death 

Intelligently judging between black and white 
Conscientiously take bold of one and put the other aside, 
and let each rest in its place, 

SamsAra and Nirv4na are but one in their essence ^ 

Fulfilling the meaning of existence, cherish y c not self r 

These ten deeds of excellence 
Comprise all eighty four thousan 1 
Each m its class excels all the 
And IS called the Paramitd of I 
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Woulclpc understand the ments of almsgiving? 

KnoWjjc that it comes from the heart pure, and not from 
the vfcallh gn cn , 

A previous treasure with a heart unclean, 

Is sijrpasscd bj a mite with a heart clean 
Ucalth giving is a dAna pAramitA, 

And there arc other dJna pAramitAs 
To guc a'vay one's life, wife, or children. 

This IS called blood gixing 

Should a man of good famil) Come and asL. for the Law 
I et him ha>c all Uic MahAjAna sAtras explained, 

And awaken in lutn the Heart of Highest Intelligence, 

This IS called a true pAranutA 

With sjTOpathy and pure faith and conscience, 

Embrace )C all beings and bcfrcc them from greed, 

That they might attain to the highest intelligence of the 
TathAgata 

The giving of wealth and of the LawisthclirstpAramitA 

Firmly observing the three sets of the Bodhisattva qilas,* 

O }C, evolve the Bodhi distance birth and death, 

Guard the Law of Buddha and make it long live m the world, 
Repent the violation of the ^llas and be always mindful 
of the true ones 

Subdue ye anger and hate and cultivate in your heart love 
and sympathy, 

Mindful of the karma past, harbor ye not evil thoughts 
against offenders , 

Be not reluctant for the sake of all beings to sacrifice life 
This IS called the pAramitA of meekness 
In practicing what is bard to practice hesitate ye not awhile, » 
With evci increasing energy through three asankheya kalpas, 
Defile not yourselves but always discipline the heart, 

AncT for the sake of all creatures seek ye salvation 
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» NON-ACTION. 

As, the vacujty of sk.y, 

Being so dear and free of cloud and fog, 
iJpon the earth below. 

Betrays no signs a shower to give: 

So the enlightened 

Betray no learning, no mtelhgence* 

And we, sentient beings. 

Can trace no cflhrts in their deliverance of the Law '* 


SELF-DELUSION 
There lived once a painter. 

Who such a monstrous Yaksha painted 
That he himself was temiied 
And losing all his senses on the ground he fell 
'Tis even so with vulgar mmds, 

Infatuated, self-deluded by the senses, 

Of their own error they are unaware. 

And go from birth to birth without an end 


ALL IN ONE 

As all the waters ra the valley 
Are emptied in the ocean 
Which 15 of one and the same taste 
So the enhghlcned. 

Whatever is 
Good and beneficial, 

Turn over to the Bodhi 
And fo that Reality 

In which all things becoraeot one and the same taste. 
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> As waters 10 the vast ocean, 
a Absorbing hundreds of streams. 

Arc of the same taste forever, 

^ Even so J3 Jl with all the Buddha's Dharma 

As the dragon god with thunder and lightning 
Brings showers on the earth all over, 

And the raindrops discriminate not, 

Even so IS It wtlh all the Buddha's Dharma 


THE BUDDHAS DHARMA (2) 

As m her oneness mother earth 
Creates diversities of seeds 
And m her inmost no discrimination knows, 
L cn so IS It with all the Buddha's Dharma 

As m the cloudless sky the sun 
0 cr the ten quarters all illuminates, 

And m its brightness shows no difference, 

£ cn so 1* It with all the Buddha s Dharma 

As high up in the heavens is the moon 
Beheld by all beings on earth, 

And there s nowhere her glory reaches not 
£ en so is it with all the Buddha s Dharma 

The Brahma raja great 

In thousands of worlds himself all manifests 
And knows m his being no diversities , 

£ en so IS it with all the Buddha s Dharma 
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THE PASSIONS AND ^VISD03L 

Only m the hlthiaess of soil, 

Could the seed be sowa and grow; 

Even so in the mire of passion 
Cherished by all sentient beings 
All over the world. 

If by the sons of Buddha well attended to. 
There will grow the seed of Buddha-dhanna. 
Jost as in filth and mad 
The lotus grows and blooms, 

Even so in a heart defiled with evil karma 
The seeds of Buddha>dhanna are growing. 


IGNORANCE ENUGHTENMENT. (i) 

A mansion there was once which was a hundred thousand 
years of age ; 

No occopant was there, nor doors nor wudows; 

Deras and men, all of a sodden, 

There came and burned a lamp; 

And the darkness that dwelt so long 
Departed mstaotl) without a word' 

The inky darkness that the mansion filled 
Resisted not, “i've hied here for ages. 

And m never be removed from here.” 

Even with karma-coosaousness and the horde of jiasstoas 
la the heart. 

The analogy holds true. 

Though there abiding many hundred thousand kalpas. 

Their olUinate nature is not true nor real 
When a traveler, day or night. 

Enters upon the truthfol path. 

The lamp of wisdom boms in its full splendor. 

And the horde of evU passions , 

Cannot tarry there, even for a moment. 
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l(^NORANCE AND ENLIGHTENMENT (2) 
Bnght shines the lamp, 

And the inky night is gone 
» But with the darkness 
The quarters vanish not. 

Yet this illuminabng lamp, 

If not in the dark, nowhere doth shine 
For light and dark depend upon each other, 

No selfhood having, they’re empty 
’Tis even so with enlightenment 
In conies enlightenment. 

And out goes ignorance of its own accord 
But both are like unto the flowers in the air, 

For neither by itself exists, 

Impossible is one alone, either to keep or to forego 


THE BODHISATTVA AND ALL BEINGS « 

Great Mother Earth 

All creatures 

Provides and nourishes, 

But from none of them 

She seeks a favor special, nor is she to any partial 

So IS the Bodhisattva 

Since his awakening of the Heart, 

Until he gams the depths of the Law 
And realises the highest knowledge, 

He toils to save all creatures. 

Himself no favor seeking, nor to others granting any, 
Regardless of friend and enemy, 

Embracing all with single heart, 

He fashions one and all for Bodhi 
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The element Water 
All permeating 
Makes herbs anU trees 
In luxur) grow, 

Yet any favor special it nor shows nor seeks, 
bo IS the fiodhisattva. 

With a pure heart of love 

All sentient beings ci|uall) embraces he, 

All permeating gradually, universal!), 

The seeds immaeutate he nourishes. 

Which, breaking down all evils powerful, 
Obtain the fruit of Buddha knowledge 

• * 

• 

The element Fire 

Matures and npen^ all 

The tender shoots of the cereals, 

Yet the element hre 

From those young plants 

No favor seeks, nor any shows to them, 

So IS the Bodhisattva 
With knowledge fire 
Matures he all 

The tender shoots of creatures, 

Yet he from them 

No favor special seeks, nor shows he any 

* * 

The element Air, 

By reason of its virtue. 

Pervades all over Budflha lands 
With the Bodhisattva 
’Tis even so. 

Who with consummate skill 

To Buddha s children 

Preaches the Doctnne Holy * 
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/ THE BODHISATTVA 
His Firmness 

» 

As Maia, the evil one. 

Commanding his four armies, 

Even by the devas in the KatnaloLa, 

Cannot be overwhelmed. 

So IS the Bodhisaltva, 

\Vhose heart, pure and clean. 

By all the hosts of Evil, 

Cannot be tempted, nor confused 

His Proceess 

As the new moon. 

In size increasing gradually, 

Becomes perfect and full in the end, 

Even so the Bodhisattva 
With a heart dehlement free. 

All the good dharmas seeking and performing, 

In virtue gradually progresses 

And finally obtains the Law of Punty, perfect and full 
His E>fcIGHTENMENT 

The rising sun. 

All illuimmng 

All forms and images in the world 
In glory are revealed, 

So IS the Bodhisattva 

The light of knowledge emitting, 

And sentient beings lUumuung, 

Bymgeth he all to wisdom. 
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Hts Fbarussness 

Lion, the king of beasts. 

Majestic, overpowering, 

And in the forest wandenng, 
Knows he no fear, no terror, 

So IS the Bodhisattva 
Calmly abiding in Learning, 
Intelligence, and Morality, 
Throughout the universe, 

Wherever he wanders about, 
Knows he no fear, no doubL 

His Esercv 

The gunt elephant. 

With energy wondrous, 

A burden heavy carrying, 

Shows not the least fatigue, 

So 13 the Bodhisattva 

Bearing, for the sake of the masses, 

The misery of the flesh. 

He shows not the least apathy 

His PWHITV, 

The lotus-flower. 

Though growing in the marshy land, 
By dirt, or mire, or tilth 
Is not defiled. 

So IS the Bodhisattva 
Though living m this world, 

No form ol passion 
Ever touches him 
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, His Sblf-sacsifice 

, There lived once a man 
Who craftily and skillfully 
Felled the trunks of trees, 

But left the roots untouched, 

That after due Dme 

They might once more be growing, 

'Tis even so with the Bodhisattva 
With the upa>a that is excellent, 

Desires and passions down be fells, 

But leaves their seed unscathed 
By reason of his all embracing love, 

And thereby ever and anon comes he on earth 


THE BODHISATTVA S HOMELESS LIFE 

The homeless Bodhisat regards the home life [or the world 
at large] 

As a hurncane that abates not awhile, 

Or as the moon s illusive image in water cast, 

Which the imagination takes dehbecately for the real 

The water in itself contains no lunar image [real], 

The real moon, dependent oo water clear, a shadow casts , 

So are all beings unreal, only conditionally they exist, 

Yet tis imagined by the vulgar that an Atman they have 

The Atman is the product of conditions, and real it is not , , 

But for & reality the imagination it takes 
Have the two prejudices •• removed. 

And •we perceive Intelligence most high and peerless 
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Our confused imagination is like unto a black storn, 
Ulouing o\cr the woods of birth and death, stirs up the 
leaves of consciousness 

By the four winds of fallacy ’tis haunted all the iiAe, 
And five damnation-causes it produces, « 

Entwining arc indeed the roots of evil, which are three, 
Through birth and death doth transmigration ever 
onward move. 

Who to the Sutras listen and in them devoutly believe,*' 
The right view they acquire, removing all the thoughts 
which arc fallacious. 

And every instant growing are Seeds of Intelligence, 

And the Samldhi of knowledge great and of spintuahty 
IS awakened 

When well disciplined m speculation deep and subtle, 

In the dark no more we grope, nor do we reap the crop 
of pain , 

Perceiving Suchoess m the ultimate nahire of things, 
Subject and object both gone, and vanished are all sms 
Female and male, they re attributes, and they are void 
essentially 

The ignorant imagine and create the two which only 
relatively exist 

The fiuddba has destroyed permanently the cause of 
Ignorance, 

And in the ultimate reality nothing particular sees he, 
male or female 

The excellent fruit of wisdom, if ever attained, remains 
the same for aye, 

The vulgar nathless imagine wrongly and see therein a 
thing concrete and defimte 

The Buddha's features thirty two arc after all no features , 
Who sees no features m the features, the feature true he 
understands 
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To vender homeless, and uninaculate deeds to practise, 
Oves the heart to watch, m solitude quietl) to 'it 
This IS the rightful way the Bodhisattva cleanses his heart, 
Erelong will he attain the fruit of enlightenment 


THE BUDDHIST »» 

* Encourage not, for your sclf-inlcrests, 

Heterodoxy and false doctrines, 

A merciful heart for all have ye. 

Remove stupidity and untruth from your minds, 

Be ye TathSgata's most faithful servants, 

And teach the masses who are igoorant, 

To them the Bodhi impart, on yourselves it practising, 
And thcreb) make the Buddha’s name resound on earth, 
Deliver the multitudes from sm and initiate them 
To the perfect enlightenment of the Buddha 
Yc by these virtues ftcmly stand, 

And your Intelligence heart doth never fail 


HYMN TO THE BODHISATTVA 

With lovingkindncss, a Great Being who saves and protects. 
Regards all beings impartially as his only child, 
Energetically, cheerfully and without stint. 

His life he sacrifices, uprooting pain and bringing bliss 
unspeakable 

Surely he will attain the height of truth and beaut), 
Forever be freed from the entanglement of birth and death ^ 
And erelong will he the fruit of enlightenment obtain, 
Etcrnall) peaceful, and in the Unercate jo> finding 
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A VOW OF THE BODHISATTVA « ■ 

For the sake of all sentient beings on earth, 

1 aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is mostuigh , 
In all embracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
linn, 

Even my life I will sacnllce, dear as it is 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires , 
’Tis enjoyed by all men who are wise • 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the 
triple world, 

III release, and to eternal pease them 111 lead 


THE TRUE HOMELESS ONE « 

Though not wearing the jellow robe, 

Whose heart is free from dehlement, 

In the doctnne of Buddhas, 

He IS the true homeless one 
Though not devoid of showy ornaments, 

Who has cut off all entanglements, 

And in whose heart exists neither knottmess nor looseness, 
He IS the true homeless one 
Though not imtiated by the Rules, 

Whose heart is clean of all evil thoughts, 

And open only to tranquillity, intelligence, and virtuous 
deeds. 

He IS the true homeless one 
f Though not instructed in the Law, 

Whose insight goes deep into the ultimate, . 

And IS no more deluded by sham appearances, 

He IS the true homeless one 
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The mind that takes no thought of the ego, 
That ^oes beyond the illusory phenomena. 
Vet sinks not into stupidity 
Trulyj awakened to Intelligence it is 

Wlwjse mmd, awakened to Intelligence, 

Secs no substantiality m the ego, 

And, not seeing, yet remains firm, 

This man cannot be injured 


THE BODHISATTVA'S SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Like unto the vast ocean that receives 
All the waters, and yet overflows not; 

Even so is the Bodhisattvat 

Who knoweth no fatigue in seeking the ments of the 
Dtaarma 

Again, like unto the vast ocean that absorbs 
All the streams, and yet shows no increase, 

Even so IS the Bodhisattva, 

Who, receiving the deepest Dbarma, nothing gaincth ‘ 

Agnin, ]Ac vnto the vast ocean that refuses to take h)th, 
And wherein when absorbed doth foulness change to punly, 
Even so is the Bodhisattva, 

Whom all the filth of passion cannot tarnish 

Again, like unto the vast ocean whose bottom is unfath- 
omable , 

Even so the Rodhisaitva, 

Whose virtues and wisdom arc so immeasurable 
Ihat none c^cr knows tlicir limits 
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Dirt and dust obscunn^ thete tntcibgcncc-cie, 
Enlightenment perfect and tnic they sec not; , 
And throughout kalpas unmeasurable and innumerable, 
In the stream of birth and death they go aroIlmy» 

* 

Wandering and rolitog is Sanuira, 

Ko-morc arolling is Kir\Ana, 

Yet Sams&ra and KirvAna, 

Absolutely, exists neither of them. ^ 

To believer in falsehood and sophistry, 

Samsdra is here and Nirvlna there , 

Clearly they grasp not the Dharma of ancient sages, 

Nor understand the Path Incomparable. 


Those «ho thus cling to forms individual, 
or Buddha's universal enlightenment, though they hear, 
Themselves negate, and away they wander from the 
nght course of thought, 

Therefore, they cannot see the Buddha. 


Who the Dharma of Truth perceive. 

Serene they are for aye, and abide m Suchness, 
Enlightenment most tnithful they understand, 
Transcending words and all the modes of speech. 


lusory are a" fo™® individiial, 
o such Haag as dhanua here exists 
0 enlightened ones 
eek Truth m things particular, 

, hose .sigh. 

::dtho“Serah,dre~.l'aPSach,e.,, 

Je’s said to DC 
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* THE BODHISATTVAS FAITH (3) 2® 

I wguld rather suffer sufferings innumerable 
That I might listen to the voices of Buddhas, 

T?ian enjoy all sorts of pleasure 
And not hear Buddhas names 

The reason why sines ages out of mind 

We suffer sufferings countless 

And transmigrate through birth and death, 

Is that we have not heard Buddhas’ names 

A reality that exists in things unreal, 

A perfect Intellect sjnthetising truth and falsehood, 

And that which transcends all the modes of relativity, 
This IS called the Bodhi 

Buddhas of the present are not products of composite 
conditions, 

Nor are those of the past, nor those of the future 
NVhat IS formless m all forms, 

That IS the true essence of Buddhas 

Who thus perceives 

The deepest significance of all existences, 

In innumerable Buddhas, he will sec 
The truth and reality of the Dharma bod> 

The Dharma body knows truth as true, 

And falsehood as false 

And ncli understands the realm of reality , 

Therefore, it is called perfect intellect. 

The enlightened has nothiug enlightened, * 

Which ^ the true spinluahly of all Buddhas 
And m this wise they behave. 

NVithcr to tic one nor to be two 
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Again, like unto the vast ocean in which Uierc’s nodncrsit), 
All the waters and streams pounng thereinto bccumc of 
one taste alone, 

L\cn so IS the Bodhisaltva, 

Who listcncth to one note of Dharma 

Again, like unto Uic vast ocean that CAJSteth not 
For the interests of one individual , 

Even so IS the Bodhisaltva, 

Whose aspirations arc for the benefit of all 

Again, like unto the vast ocean that embosoms the jewel 
called "all jewel 

. Of which all jewels arc produced, 

Lven so IS the jewel treasure of the Dodhisattva, 

For it IS through this that all the other jewels shine 

Again, like unto the vast ocean that produces the three 
kinds of jewel, 

And >ct discriminates not between them, 

Even so IS the teaching of the Bodhisattva, 

Who, equally delivering the three ydoas, makefh not any 
distinction 

Again, like unto the vast ocean that by degrees becomes 
deeper, 

Even so is the Bodhisattva, 

Who, practising virtues for the sake of all, 

Forever aspircth after the deepest omniscience 

Again, like unto the vast ocean that harbors not a corpse. 
Even so is the Bodhisattva, 

• Who, with the heart of purity and the vow of Bodhi, 
Harboreth not a passion, nor the thought of tht^^ravaka. 
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• THE BODHISATTVA’S FAITH, (i) s’" 

Perceiving all in one, 

And one m all, 

•The Bodhisattva diligent in his work 
Is never given up to indolence. 

Pain he shunneth not, to pleasure he chngeth not, 
As he IS ever bent on the deliverance of all beings, 
To him all Buddhas will themselves reveal, 

And of their presence he is never weary 

He IS in the deepest depths the Dharma, 

Where is found the inexhaustible ocean of merit. 

All sentient beings in the fivefold path of exi tence, 
He loveth as his own child, 

Removing things unclean and filthy, 

Supplying them with dharmas pure and immaculate. 


THE BODHISATTVA S FAITH (2) « 

While to the doctnne most high listening. 

The Light of Pure Intelligence within me glows, 

That shining over all the universe 
All the enlightened ones to me reveals 

Who think there are indmduab 

They put themselves in the position most difficult, 

Dhatmas have no ego master which is real, 

For they are merely names and expressions 

The vulgar and ignorant know not ^ 

That witbm themselves they have a reality true and real 
That the Tathigata is not of any particular form, ' 
.Therefore the TathSgata they see not 
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Dirt and dust obscuring thar mtelligeoce-eje, 
Enlightenment perfect and true they see not, ^ 
And throughout kalpas unmeasurable and innumerable, 
fn the stream of birth and death they go arollmgc 

Wandenng and rolling is Sams&ra, 

No-more-arolling la Nir\<uia; 

Yet Samsara and Nirvana, 

Absolutely, exists neither of them. 

To believer in falsehood and sophistry, 

Sams&ra is here and Nirvana there , 

Clearly they grasp not the Dharma of ancient sages, 
Nor understand the Path Incomparable. 

Those Tvho thus cling to forms individual, 

Of Buddha’s universal eahghteamcnt, though they hear, 
Themselves negate, and away they wander from the 
right course of thought. 

Therefore, they cannot see the Buddha. 

^Vho the Dharma of Truth perceive, 

Serene they are for aye, and abide in Suchness , 
Enlightenment most truthful they understand, 
Transcending words aud all the modes of speech 

Illusory are all forms individual, 

No such thing as dharma here exists 

No enlightened ones 

Seek Truth m things particular. 

Whose insight to the past extends. 

To the future and over the present, 

And vkho fore'er abides in screruty of Suchncfs, 

He s said to be a Tatb^gata. 
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THE BODHISATTVAS FAITH (3) 

I w^uld rather suffer sufferings innumerable 
That I might listen to the voices of Buddhas, 

T?ian enjoy all sorts of pleasure 
And not hear Buddhas* names 

The reason why sinc^ ogcs out of mind 
9 IVe suffer sufferings countless 

And transmigrate through birth and death. 

Is that we ha\e not heard Buddhas' names 

A reality that exists m things unreal, 

A perfect Intellect synthetising truth and falsehood, 

And that which transcends all the modes of relativity, 
This IS called the Bodhi 

Buddhas of the present are not products of composite 
conditions, 

Nor are those of the past, nor those of the future 
What IS formless m all forms, 

That IS the true essence of Buddhas 

Who thus perceives 

The deepest significance of all existences, 

In innumerable Buddhas, he will see 
The truth and reality of the Dharma body 

The Dharma body knows truth as true, 

And falsehood as false 

And well understands the realm of reality, 

Therefore, it is called perfect intellect 

The enlightened has nothmg enlightened, * 

Which is the true spirituality of all Buddhas 
And in this wise they behave, 

M ill,/>r ht Vii' iiftf nnr tn h«. tWO 
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They see the one jn the many, 

They see the many in the one 

The Dhanna has nothing to depend upon; 

How could it be a product of combination? 

The actor and the acboo, 

Neither really subsists: 

Who can understand this. 

Seeks not reality m either of them. 

And here where reality is unseekable, 
Buddhas find there the resting abode 
The Uharma has nothing to depend upon ; 
And the enlightened ha%e nothing to cling to. 



NOTES 

TO THE APPENDIX 


* This &nd the roUoe.iag are tian^ations from someMsh&- 
yina texts m the Buddhist Tripitaka, uhich uere rendered 
into the Chinese language at various times from Sansknt 
mostly through the co*opcraUon of the Hindu missionaries 
and Chinese scholars A detailed analysis of these texts is 
most urgently needed, as they contain many informations of 
great importance not only concerning the history of Buddhism 
in India but also concerning early Hindu culture generally 
A rather incomplete idea as to their contents and material and 
general character uill be attained by the perusal of Rev 
Nanjo's Calahpu if tkt Cktnest Tnpilata, Oxford 1885 

Afa}iSyAiia'>f^ajd/a-Aftta)aihiim dhyAna SOlra, (Nanjo. no 
9 SS.) 111. 

* The Ava/aeuaia, fas xiv , p 73 

* Tie (Buddhabhadra s translation), fas xiv, p 73 

*To conceive the Tathdgata as a personal being who appear* 

ed on earth for a certain limited time and then eternally dis- 
appeared IS not Mah^yintstic He reveals himself constantly 
and of his own will in this world of particulars 

^ Sarvadkarma-pfavrih ntrdifa Sutra (Nanjo, no 1013) 

* Atdhdyana’muleyata-krdavabk&iiit-dkyAHa Sdtra (Nanjo 935), 
fas HI, p 7S 

* The three rings are 1 the giver, a the receiver, and 3 

the thing given, material or immaterial ^ 

^Precegts The three sets are 1 one relabng to good behavior, 

3 to the accumulation ofment,and 3 to lovingkindness toward 
all ibeings • 
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®The mental (subjective) physical (objective) and oraJ^< 
^’’The intellectual and the affective « 

Sarvadkarma praorttt Htrdtfa Sutra 
•* Literally when greed is neither born nor dead This 
means to live in the world as not living m it This subjective 
divine innocence is thought by Buddhists the essence of 
the religious Ji/e The consc ousness of ones worth or self 
conceit, IS a great obstacle ia the path of perfect virtue 
As in the case of mechanical work or physical exercise we • 
attain perfect skillfulness only when the work isuiioluntanly 
done 1 e without any conscious effort on the part of the 
performer so in our moral and spiritual life we attain the 
height of virtuousness or saintliness when we identify our 
selves with the reason of our being Thu is Laotzes doctrine 
of non action or non resistance and also the teaching of 
the Bkagatiadgtla As remarked elsewhere when a man 
reaches this stage of religious life he ceases to be human 
but divine in the sense that he transcends the world of good 
and evil and eternally abides m the realm of the beautiful 
" This IS a very radical statement and is enough to frighten 
timid moralists and God fearing pietists Therefore tt is 
said that Give not that which is holy to the dogs neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine But think not that this 
IS expounding antinomiaiusm 

’‘This and all the following are taken from the 
Partvaria (honjo 805) 

This githi may not be very inteliig ble to our readers 
The sense is Whatever is done by a Buddha orBodhisatua 
does not come from logical calculation or deliberate premedi 
tation but immediately from hfs inmost heart which rn 
most natural and freest manner responds to the needs of 
the soOcring This response is altogether free from all human 
elaboration, for the Buddha shows no painful and struggling 
efforts m so doing Everything he does is bke the work of 
nature herself His life is above the narrow sphere^f human 
morality which is marked u'lth a desperate struggle between 
good and evil liis is in the realm of the divufcly beautiful • • 



'•“Having no selfhood* {svaMdva), means that things have 
no irjlependcnt existence, no self-nature uhich will eternally 
preserve their thingish identity This theory has been ex- 
plaincil in the chapter dealing with the doctrine of non-atman 
To state summarily, darkness and light are conditioned by 
cacn other; apart from darkness there is no light, and con- 
versely, without light darkness has no meaning Even so with 
enlightenment and ignorance* one independent of the other, 
they have no existence, they cannot be conceived They are 
jlike imaginary Aowers in the air projected there by a contused 
subjectivity They arc nothing but our ideal fabrication To 
cling to God only, forgetting that we are living in the world 
below, in the world of relativity, is just as much one-sided 
as to lose ourselves m the whirlpool of earthly pleasures 
without the thought of Cod Life, however, is not antithetic, 
but synthetic Truth is never one-sided, it is always in the 
middle. Therefore, seek enlightenment in ignorance and truth 
in error A dualistie interpretation of the world and life is 
not approved by Buddhists Compare the sentiment expressed 
heiein with Emerson's poem as elsewhere quoted, in which 
these lines occur* 

“Out in the mud and scum of things, 

There always, always, something sings ' 

Tit Kdiyapeharnaria Sdtra (Nonjo, 8o5 ) 

'^The sense is The Bodhisattva never desires a complete 
absorption in the Absolute, m which no individual existences 
are distinguishable He always leaves the “Will to live 
unhurt, as it were, so that he could come in this world of 
particulars ever and anon What he has destroyed is the 
egoistic assertion of the Will, for the aim of Buddhism is 
riot to remove the eternal principle of lifs, but to manifest 
it in Its true significance The wishes of the Bodhisattva, 
therefore, axe never egocentric, he knows that transmigiation 
and rebirth are painful, but as it is by rebirth alone that he 
could mingle himself in the world ofsin and save the suflenng ^ 
creatures^ therem he never shuns the misery of life His 
work of revelation is constant and eternal 

The Jifahiydna mulajdU hrdayabhumi dkydna Sutra, fas IV 
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**Th!.. tuo prejudices or obstacles that he in our uaj to 
cnLghtenmcnt arc* 1 that uhich arises from inteh^ctaal 
shortsightedness, 2 that which arises from unpunty oflieart. 

**Su/ra on MakJLk^ijapax Qtuttien Coneemtrg the AbsXMii. 

**Sutama PrabkS Sutra * 

Suvarna-PraikA Sutra, Chap 36 
Padmafant Sutra, Fas 8 

** Tie Atatamsaia Sutru. • ^ 

*^This means that the heart of the Bodhisattva which is 
pure and eternal in its essential nature has nothing added 
externally to it by studying the Dharma, for the Dharma 1$ 
nothing else than the expression of his own heart. 

Aoatamaka, fas IX, p 48 This pantheistic thought 
of the One All IS generally considered to be Buddhistic, but 
the truth is chat erery genuine religious seatiment ineritably 
leads us to this final conviction Even in the so-called trans* 
cendcotal monotheistic Chrutianity, we find the pantheistic 
thought boldly proclaimed and put m contrast to the idea 
of '.our Father which art in Heaven For instance, read the 
following passage from Thomas i Kempis “He to whom ail 
things are one, he who reduceth all things to one, andseeth 
all things in one, may enjoy a quiet mmd and remain at 
peace In God (Chap III) Tfac passage ui the Gospel of 
John declaring that 'the haiher is m me and fin him, when 
logically earned out comes to echo the same sentiment 
entertained by Buddhists who recognise a manifestation of 
the Dharmakiya in all beings, animate as well as inanimate 
The Chnstiamty of to-day is that of PaoJ as expounded m 
his letters but the future one will advance a few steps more 
and will be that of John 

*^From the Avatamsaia Sutra 
^ From the Aealamtala Sutra 
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^bhimuki (sixth stage of Bodhisattvahood), 318 
AcaI 4 (eighth stage of BodhisatUahood), 322 
Afoka, King, 49 
A^rava (evil), explained, 249 ft 
A^^nya, 22, 95 

Agiiaghosha, 4, 8. 6t ft, 65 ft, lii, its, on Alaya, 6drt 
129, 139 ft I Awaientng oj Fatih, 7, on Suchness, 99, 
on Ignorance, 118, andDionysius, lo: ft , Buddhacanta, 
quoted, > 47 1 on Mabayinism. 246, on the Sambhogakaya, 
258, 333 
Agnosticism, 25 

Alaya (or Alaya vijhana), All conserving Soul, 66 as depos 
itory of "germs', 66, creator of the universe 6S , and 
the Garbha, 125 ct seq , it$ evolution, 12S, and the 
soul, 165 1 2nd the twelve nid&nas 183 
AmitSbha, 207, 2ig, 269 
An&nartha (non particulansation), 72 
Ananda attempts to locate the soul, 157 
Andpanam, exercise in breathing, $3 ft 
Arada, 146 

Arcismatl (fourth stage of Bodhisattvahood), 316 
Arhatship and Mahdyanism, 2$8 
Aryadev^ 3 ft, 8, 60 

Asanga (and Vasubandhu), 4, 62, 65, 69 87, 88, 153, 231, 

, >34, 263, J 54 
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Asceticism repudiated, 52, 53 «> 

Atman, and Samkhj'an Ltogham, jS, and the Vedanlic ^anra, 
38, and VijMna, 39, and unity of consao^ncss, 
40, and kanna, 41 , and «npermancnc>, 43 , andcgojsm, 
44 , and the “old man , i6> (See alto “ego" and ‘soul ’ ) 
Atonement, Mcanous, 291 ft. 

Avatamsaka Sutra^ The, on Bodhisattsa s reflections, 369 
ct seq , 

Avemkas (unique features), 327 ft. 

Avidy4 (ignorance), 35 et seq., 115 

Balas, the ten, of the Buddha, 327. 

Beal, Samuel, refuted, 20 ct seq Catena of Buddkut 
Senptures, quoted, 157 fL , Remanttc Historjef Baddka, 
quoted, on Buddha s enlightenment, 337 
BhagavadgUa, quoted, tad ft. 

Bhhtatathiti (Suchness), 99 et seq , and^ahajona, 7, and 
perfect koosslcdge, 92 

Bodhi (wisdom), .(d , and Prajna etc , defined, Sz fL , as 
perfect knowledge, 92, its meaning explained, 294, b> 
Nagkrjuna, 297 , as a reflex of DhannokAj'a, 299 , how 
awakened m homan heart, j02 
Bodhicitta (Intelligence heart), >2 (See also “Bodhi.’ ) 

Bodhi Dhanna, of Phjana sect, 103 149, ISS 
Bodbipakshikas, the seven, 316 et seq 
Bodhisattva, above samsara and mrvana, 72, in the three 
jinas, 277, the conccpUoo of, m pnnutive Buddhism, 
zS 6 , wc are, 290, and love, 292, his ten pranidhanas, 

30S , his reflections, j69 

^dhisattrahood, ten stages of, 70, 311 et seq ^ 

Bodhisattva j-dna, 9. 

Braidaranjaka Lpantsiad, quoted 102 ft 


Buddlfi, and h»s self relying spirit, 57 , culmination of good 
karma, 215, tn the Mah&y&na texts, 245, the idealisation 
ofi^istoncally treated, 249 ct seq , m the Tnk 4 ya, 252, 
t^c human, and the spiritual Dhamtakdya, 25$ , his 52 
major and 80 minor marks of greatness, 271 , in the 
process of idealisation, 289, in the Mahiydnism, 291, 
and hUra, 334, on the ego-soul in the beginmng of his 
, religious career, 337 
Buddhacarita, quoted, 57 
Buddhadharma, 355 
BuddAa-Essenct, Discourse on, 3S7 ft 
Buddha intelligence, 364 

Buddhism(s), geographically divided, 3, 4 , two, 4 et «eq , 
and atheism, jt , and the soul problem, 3; et seq , and 
agnosticism, 35 , and modern psychology, 40, intellectual, 
56 et seq , liberal, 56 et seq , and speculation, 81 et 
seq , and science, 97 

Buddhist(s) classified, 8 et seq , life and love, 32 , idea], 
53 > aspiration, 368 , rule of conduct, 368 

(^^kyamuni contrasted to Devadatts, 200 
Carlyles Ifero Worships quoted, $25 ft 
Causation, universal, and emptiness, 176 
Christ and Buddha, compared 57, 58 
Christian conception of the ego soul, 166 
Chnstiamty, the growth of, compared with Mahayanism, 
12 et seq , and its founder, 13, not intellectual, 79 
Qikshas (moral rules), ten, 70 ft 

Confucius, 63 ft j 

Consciousness, subliminal, 201 
Conservation of energy, and karma, 34 
ConviChons, .iie four, of the Buddha, 327 
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^ravaka, 277 
Qravaka yana, g 

Qrtm&Ut StUra^ quoted, 127 ^ 

Qunyata, (or gtinya), 22, 9S, and Christian critics, ijS 
explained, 173, and universal causation, 176 

Da^abbOmi, {ste ‘ten stages ofBodhisattvahood ), 311,329 

Deussen, P , quoted, 107 , 

Devala, 361, 364 

Dharma, its meaning, 21, 221 

Dharmadhatu, 115 fL, igj 

DharmakSja, Mahi^ana, 7, briefly explained, 20, 45 et 
seq , the highest principle, 35, and Brahman, 461 and 
Farani4tman, 46, and God of Chnsbass, 46, os love 
and wisdom, 46, S4i SS* and non ego, 47, and the Gol* 
den Rule^ 4S, and Bodhisattvas, 61 , its universal locar 
nation, 63 ft , tn the Tnk&ya, 73, 257, as perfect know 
ledge, 92, and prajna, 94 » as a cosmic mind, 123 , a 
ufliti, 193, and Suchaess, 217, as God, 2ig, asrchgious 
object, 222 , in the Avaianuaka Sutra, 223 , its detailed 
charactensation, 224, m the phenomenal world, 231, os 
love, 232, as a loving heart 10 the Avatamsaka, 233 > 
Its seven charactensbes, 234 , by Asanga and Vasubandbu 
234, its five modes of operation, 235, its freedom, 23d, 
Its pttrvanidhanabala 237, as rational will, 238, as father, 
239, and Its perpetual revelation, 259, the evolution of 
Its conception, 272 , all beings are one in, 290, and the 
, Bodbi, 295 

^karmafada. The, quoted, 34, 145, 336, 368 
Dharmamcgba (tenth stage of BodbisattvahoodJ, J26 
Dharroapala, the i\niganka, 3 ft. 

Dtscourtt CM Buddha Esstntt, The, by Vasubuodhu, 3^7 
Dbrangaroa (seventh stage of Bodhisattvabood), 319 • 


Ego, not the source of energy, 55; tioumenal, 145, 163; 

phenomena], 145 ; empirical, 163. 

Egoism and the evolution of Manas, 134 
£go-s 9 uI, and its attributes, 147 , and the five skaadhas, 
i 4 ^, located by Ananda, 157 ; and the Christian flesh, 
166, and the Vedantic conception, 167 et seq ; and 
Kftgarjuna, 16S, and svabhava, 171, and Christians, 212 ; 
as conceived by Buddha when he started on his religious 
• career, 337 aho “Ego", “atman” and “soul"). 
Ekacitta, (one mmd or thought), 70 fL 
Elders, the School of, 248 et seq 
Elephant and the blind, 100. 

Emerson, quoted, 29 

Enlightenment, 55, 119, and manas, 134, twoobstacles to, 
S44 ft 

Faith, its contents vary, 27 ct seq 
Fatalum, iQd 

Gautama and Christ, 29 also ' Buddha") 

God, the Buddhist, 219 {^See also “DharmakSya”) 

Goethe's Faust, quoted, 181 
Golden Rule, the, universal, 54 
Great Council School, the, 24S ct seq 
Gujau, French sociologist, 50 f), 84 

Hartmann’s Unbewusste, 137 

Hetus and Pratyayas, 33, 41, 142, 148 

Hlnaylnism, i, 60, 63, 280 

Hugo, Victor, quoted 58 

Hui-K.’c, Second patriarch of Zen sect 14S 
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Iccantika {incapable of salvation), 311 
fgnorance, 35 ct seq , and evolution, 115, and conscious- 
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